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Figure  1 . The  framing  of  a 38'  vessel  in  Duncan  Willis’s  yard.  (The  basketball 
goal  confirms  this  is  a Tar  Heel  boatbuilder.) 


Figure  2.  A finished  home  project,  the  35'  Sea  Raider,  built  byjames  Rose 
and  his  son  Rodney  in  the  Roses’  back  yard  on  Markers  Island. 
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I do  it  because  I love  to  do  it.  I enjoy  it.  Of  course,  the  wife, 
she  says,  “ You  ’re going  to  die  out  there  in  that  old  house.  ” Isays, 
“Yeah,  I probably  will.  I’m  happy.  ” 

-Ed  O’Neal,  Morehead  City 


Down  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  tucked  inside  the  lower 
hook  of  the  fabled  Outer  Banks,  is  Harkers  Island,  a small  commu- 
nity of  fishermen  and  boatbuilders.  Boats  encircle  the  Island,  but 
they  are  not  just  in  the  water— they  sit  up  on  the  land  as  well.  On 
either  side  of  the  road  running  down  the  center  of  the  Island  stand 
modest  homes  framed  by  angular  trees  twisted  by  the  incessant 
winds.  Almost  every  yard  seems  to  harbor  some  sort  of  vessel,  from 
little  skiffs  to  full-sized  fishing  boats.  Some  are  old  and  decrepit, 
battered  by  the  seas;  others  are  in  their  infancy,  their  carefully 
curved  forms  tracing  a neat  geometry  in  pine  and  juniper. 

On  a cold  November  afternoon,  Duncan  Willis  is  out  ham- 
mering on  a nearly  completed  24'  Harkers  Island  workboat  that  he 
is  building  with  his  grandson,  an  eighth  grader.  The  two  have 
pooled  their  labor  and  resources;  soon  the  youth  will  take  the  craft 
out  on  the  local  waters  to  fish  for  spot,  mullet,  or  shrimp.  Just 
behind  the  workboat  is  the  skeleton  of  a much  larger  project,  the 
framing  for  a 38  footer  (fig.  1).  Duncan  hasn’t  found  a buyer  for  it 
yet  so  he  can’t  say  what  final  form  it  will  take,  whether  for  business 
or  pleasure.  What  most  links  him  to  the  legions  of  shipwrights  on 
Harkers  Island,  both  past  and  present,  is  that  he  uses  no  plans.  He 
works,  as  the  local  saying  goes,  “by  the  rack  of  the  eye.” 

About  twenty  miles  due  west  of  Harkers  Island  is  Morehead 
City,  which  was  also  once  a shipbuilding  center.  There,  men  like 
Duncan  Willis  built  wooden  boats  along  the  shores  and  slid  them 
into  the  waters  of  Bogue  Sound.  The  shoreline  still  shows  a few 
signs  of  the  old  industry— a solitary  steel  trawler  rests  on  the  ways, 
an  ungainly  looking  vessel  with  sharp,  straight  lines  and  rusting 
steel  plates.  But  today,  with  its  extensive  port  facilities  and  growing 
tourist  industry,  Morehead  has  a very  different  feel  from  Harkers 
Island.  A substantial  fishing  fleet  remains,  but  there  are  also  tugs 
and  a pilot  boat  to  bring  in  ocean-going  ships,  and  innumerable 
sailboats,  sports  fishermen,  and  party  boats  for  visitors  seeking 
recreation. 
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Figure  3.  Model  (55"  x 15  1/2")  and  photograph  of  the  Edith  M in  Captain 
Ottis’s  Fish  Market,  Morehead  City. 


Boats  are  everywhere  throughout  this  region,  and  they  appear 
in  all  forms  and  sizes.  The  large  boats  first  catch  the  eye,  the  actual 
skiffs  and  trawlers  and  headboats  that  see  daily  use,  but  yet  another 
type  of  vessel  appears  all  over  Harkers  and  Morehead.  Walk  into 
a restaurant,  a fish  market,  an  art  gallery,  a home,  and  there  sits  a 
miniature  trawler  on  a shelf  or  mantel,  boldly  painted  and  sporting 
a full  set  of  nets,  trawl  doors,  and  fish  baskets.  Most  of  these  models 
range  from  two  to  four  feet  in  length,  but  in  their  cluttered  indoor 
settings  they  are  easily  overlooked  at  first.  Only  the  cumulative 
effect  of  numerous  sightings  establishes  these  little  boats  as  an 
important  regional  tradition.  Or  so  it  was  for  me.  On  trips  to 
Morehead  City  over  the  years,  I remember  admiring  the  models  in 
the  Sanitary  Fish  Market  or  inspecting  the  Edith  M,  a trawler  which 
sits  on  a pedestal  table  along  with  a photograph  of  the  original  in 
the  corner  of  Captain  Ottis’s  Fish  Market  (fig.  3).  But  it  was  not  until 
I met  one  of  the  builders  that  I recognized  the  full  extent  and 
significance  of  these  model  boats. 
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The  Builders 


In  March  1989  I attended  a meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
Folklore  Society  at  the  North  Carolina  Maritime  Museum  in 
Beaufort.  The  place  was  crowded,  in  part  because  the  Menhaden 
Chanteymen  were  singing  their  net  hauling  songs.  (They  have 
subsequently  performed  in  Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York  City  and 
issued  a cassette  distributed  by  Global  Village  Music,  C22Q.) 
Another  attraction  was  the  local  craftsmen  working  throughout  the 
Museum,  men  like  decoy  carver  Roy  Willis  of  Stacey.  Decoys  I was 
quite  familiar  with,  but  towards  the  back  of  the  Museum  I encoun- 
tered something  entirely  new.  Seated  behind  a table  covered  with 
little  boats— I recall  a spritsail  sailing  skiff,  a Core  Sound  round- 
stern  fishing  boat,  and  a cabin  cruiser— was  James  Rose  of  Harkers 
Island.  We  talked  at  some  length,  and  when  the  Museum  closed,  I 
helped  him  load  his  fleet  into  the  trunk  of  his  car.  He  also  invited 
me  to  come  out  to  his  home  on  Harkers  Island  the  following 
morning. 

This  was  the  first  of  many  very  pleasant  visits  I have  made  to 
the  home  of  James  and  Barbara  Rose.  And  not  long  after  meeting 
James,  I began  to  notice  the  work  of  other  model  builders  in  the 
area.  On  that  first  Sunday  morning  we  sat  in  his  living  room,  and 
I listened  with  fascination  as  he  recounted  his  family  history, 
starting  with  his  great-grandfather  George,  who  arrived  in  Carteret 
County  on  a two-masted  schooner  (fig.  4).  James  also  described  his 
own  career  as  a fisherman  and  boatbuilder.  He  has  caught  just 
about  everything  the  sea  has  to  offer,  worked  for  numerous  local 
boatyards,  and  built  more  than  eighty  boats  himself,  most  of  them 
right  in  his  back  yard.  All  around  us  in  his  living  room— balanced 
precariously  on  the  television,  on  the  mantel,  on  nearly  every 
available  shelf  and  piece  of  furniture— were  models  of  the  boats  he 
had  built  and  fished  throughout  his  life  (fig.  5).  There  were  so  many 
that  it  appeared  James’s  armada  was  about  to  overwhelm  the 
house.  Since  then,  with  Barbara’s  “encouragement,”  he  has  built  a 
small  display  shop  in  the  back  yard.  Today,  a single  vessel  sits  in  the 
living  room,  the  Rose  Bros.  /,  the  very  boat  on  which  he  worked  as 
a boy  with  his  father  and  grandfather.  This  model  is  not  for  sale. 

James’s  career  as  a model  builder  began  at  the  age  of  ten, 
around  1945,  when  he  began  selling  little  skiffs  to  his  classmates. 
One  of  his  youthful  duties  was  to  ferry  his  grandfather,  who  was 
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Figure  4.  Two-masted  schooner  (26  1/2"  x 6 1/2")  by  James  Rose. 

partially  blind  with  cataracts,  over  to  Beaufort  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings, where  the  old  man  enjoyed  visiting  with  his  friends  at  the 
courthouse.  “We’d  tie  up  to  Hill’s  Grocery  and  General  Merchan- 
dise Store,”  James  explains.  “And  it  was  right  on  the  waterfront, 
with  the  dock  and  pier  on  one  side  and  the  street  on  the  other.” 
While  his  grandfather  headed  for  the  courthouse,  James  went  into 
the  store.  “Mr.  Hill  would  save  me  these  crates,  the  wooden  crates 
from  the  produce.  They  had  a partition  in  the  middle  and  . . . four- 
inch  slats  on  the  sides.  . . . That  was  the  prettiest  white  pine  you 
ever  seen.  And  I’d  bring  them  home  and  take  my  little  hammer  and 
a block  of  wood,  and  very  gently  remove  the  slats.”  With  his  raw 
materials  in  order,  James  was  ready  to  construct  a miniature  skiff. 
“It  wouldn’t  be  long  before  I had  one  marked  out  and  had  the  two 
sides.  I’d  take  two  of  the  softest  and  most  flexible  slats,  and  I started 
from  that.  And  I’d  make  me  a little  stem  liner,  and  I’d  cut  the  stern 
out.”  When  the  sides  and  stern  were  firmly  fastened,  it  was  easy 
enough  to  add  the  flat  bottom  and  the  thwarts.  To  finish  his  boats, 
James  purchased  half  pints  of  white  and  red  paint  for  ten  cents 
apiece  at  the  local  hardware  store.  “You  could  get  the  flat  or  the 
enamel.  And  I always  used  the  flat  for  a primer,  and  then  I’d 
handrub  that  and  put  the  finish  on  it.”  The  result  was  a handsome, 
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Figure  5.  A red  and  black  harbor  tug  (25"  x 8 1/4")  in  the  corner  of  the 
Roses’  living  room. 
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solidly  built  little  skiff,  usually  about  20"  long,  for  which  the  local 
boys  willingly  paid  a dollar. 

Today,  nearly  half  a century  later,  James  vividly  recalls  these 
first  attempts,  most  particularly  the  smell  of  the  white  pine  slats, 
which  were  “sweet  as  the  juniper.  It’s  just  like  perfume.  And  buddy, 
I used  to  love  that  combined  with  the  smell  of  new  paint.”  With 
better  materials  and  tools  now,  he  also  allows  that  his  early  work 
“was  crude,  now,  I’m  telling  you  it  was  crude.  But  it  had  the  shape 
there.”  James  continued  to  build  skiffs  for  his  schoolmates  for 
several  years,  but  then  reality  set  in.  “I  gradually  moved  away  from 
it  then,  and  I was  going  on  nineteen  when  I got  married.”  Mostly, 
James  did  “commercial  fishing  and  boatbuilding.  And  well,  I built, 
while  I was  ‘resting’  as  we  used  to  say,  I built  a house.”  Occasionally 
someone  wanted  a little  boat,  but  “I  couldn’t  afford  to  put  much 
time  in  that.  I had  to  work  for  wages  then.”  Suspended  from  the  wall 
of  his  workshop  is  a two-masted  schooner  that  he  built  around 
1960.  Originally , J ames  put  it  on  a shelf  to  admire,  but  Barbara  kept 
moving  it  around  and  finally  “it  ended  up  in  that  old  closet.”  Then 
his  three  boys  got  interested  in  it  and  “pulled  the  stuff  off  it.”  And 
so  today  it  hangs  in  relative  safety  above  the  workbench,  encased 
in  a thick  network  of  spiderwebs.  With  a chuckle,  James  has 
christened  her  The  Derelict  and  adds  that  “one  fellow  wanted  to  buy 
it!”  In  one  sense,  the  schooner  provides  James  with  graphic 
evidence  of  just  how  far  he  has  come.  He  explains  that  he  tapered 
the  masts  with  a block  plane,  and  the  railing  is  “nothing  more  than 
little  brads  with  a string  tied  on.  . . . No,  you’d  not  get  by  with  that 
now.”  More  important,  the  schooner  shows  that  he  never  com- 
pletely abandoned  model  making,  not  even  when  he  was  working 
and  raising  his  family. 

In  1987  James  began  what  he  calls  his  “comeback.”  With 
painful  arthritis  in  both  legs,  he  needed  to  find  a new  occupation, 
a new  source  of  income.  “I  was  out  there  one  day,”  he  recalls,  “and 
I said,  ‘I  think  I’ll  build  a little  boat.’ Just  got  to  thinking  about  it, 
so  I built  one.  And  then  I said,  ‘Man,  I enjoy  this!’  I built  another 
one;  I built  two  or  three  skiffs.”  As  the  little  boats  multiplied,  James 
had  to  construct  a display  shop  to  hold  them  all,  right  beside  the 
house  where  earlier  he  had  built  large  vessels  up  to  40'  in  length. 
To  attract  visitors,  he  also  painted  a large  sign  and  placed  it  at  the 
end  of  his  driveway  on  the  main  road.  Finally,  he  joined  the 
Carteret  County  Arts  and  Crafts  Coalition,  an  organization  that 
sponsors  several  shows  each  year.  All  of  these  efforts  have  paid  off, 
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Figure  6.  James  Rose  in  his  newly  constructed  display  shop. 


Figure  7.  Steve  Lewis  sanding  the  hull  of  a Harkers  Island  workboat. 
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to  the  point  where  James’s  comeback  “has  been  a significant  help 
to  running  the  household.” 

On  my  third  trip  to  Harkers  Island,  I met  a second  builder  of 
little  boats.  Driving  around  Morehead  City  and  Beaufort,  I had 
already  recognized  other  models  that  were  clearly  not  fromjames’s 
hands,  and  so  I was  not  surprised  to  see  a small  sign  nailed  to  a tree 
advertising  “Model  Boats”  near  the  center  of  the  Island.  Here  I 
found  Steve  Lewis  at  work  in  a large  garage  shop  behind  his  home, 
where  he  lives  with  his  father  Burgess.  Although  he  is  the  youngest 
of  all  the  builders  (he  was  born  in  1954),  he  is  also  the  most  prolific, 
having  made  over  850  models  since  he  started  in  earnest  in  1981. 
Like  the  Roses,  the  Lewis  family  has  long  been  active  in  building 
full-sized  boats.  Burgess,  who  is  now  in  his  upper  seventies,  has 
retired,  but  Steve’s  brothers  Houston,  Jamie,  and  Paul  all  carry  on. 
Steve  himself  originally  worked  for  his  father  and  then  for  Hous- 
ton. “Five  or  six  I helped  him  build,  just  like  a helper,  waiting  on 
him  and  so  forth,  getting  stuff  for  him,  him  and  my  other  brother 
Jamie.  . . . And  then  I worked  for  Julian  Guthrie  for  about  a year; 
yeah,  worked  for  him  down  at  his  boatworks.  And  helped  him  build 
a couple  boats.”  All  of  this  was  superb  training,  as  Burgess  Lewis 
and  Julian  Guthrie  are  regarded  as  two  of  the  old  masters  of  local 
boatbuilding. 

Like  James  Rose,  Steve  built  toy  boats  when  he  was  a kid:  “I 
made  a ton  of  them  before  I went  into  this  type  of  boats.  Yeah,  sold 
them,  too.  Sold  them  for  about  seven  dollars  apiece,  little  hydro- 
planes, little  hydroplane-type  boat  about  14,  15  inches  long.” 
Houston  also  made  them,  with  “a  motor  out  of  wood,  made  it  out 
of  wood,  put  in  a header.  Paulie,  he  used  to  have  one  with  Miss 
Bardol . . . and  I used  to  have  one,  Miss  Driftwood .”  They  were 
“painted  just  like  the  real  boat”  and  “had  a man  sitting  in  there.” 
The  boys  would  customize  theirs  and  then  race  them,  “pull  them 
up  and  down  the  shore.”  The  fastest  runner,  of  course,  had  the 
fastest  boat,  and  so  Steve,  who  is  built  square  like  a linebacker, 
admits  that  “I  always  got  beat.” 

Having  learned  the  skills  to  build  both  large  and  small  boats, 
Steve  was  indirectly  encouraged  to  start  his  present  career  by  his 
brother  Houston,  who  had  sold  a model  to  a man  in  Atlantic.  “I  told 
him  he  sold  it  too  cheap  . . . and  I started  my  own,  I started  one  and 
made  her.”  His  first  effort  was  a trawler,  about  40"  long  and  10" 
wide;  it  was  quickly  purchased  by  a man  from  Raleigh  for  $125. 
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Figure  8.  Ed  O’Neal  admiring  a recently  completed  sports  fisherman  (34" 
x 12  1/2"). 


Next,  “a  girl  here  on  the  Island  wanted  me  to  build  one  like  her 
husband  was  working  on.  . . . And  another  gentleman  saw  her— he 
wanted  one  of  his  boy’s  boats,  the  Starflight.  I made  her,  and  that’s 
how  it  started.  And  then  from  there  I kept  on  building  them,  kept 
messing  at  it,  and  started  building  different  types,  different  sizes 
and  everything.  When  I first  started,  I was  doing  it  part-time.  I was 
helping  my  brother  build  a couple  boats,  big  boats,  and  doing  it  on 
the  side.  But  about  ’83  or  ’84  I just  went  at  it  full-time.”  Since  then 
Steve  has  never  looked  back.  His  shop  is  invariably  cluttered  with 
fifteen  to  twenty  hulls  in  various  stages  of  completion,  and  he 
always  seems  to  have  at  least  a two-month  backlog.  Steve  remains 
genuinely  surprised  by  his  success.  “I  thought  it  would  last  maybe 
a year  or  two,  begin  to  die  out.  But ...  so  far  it  still  looks  pretty 
good,  and  I’m  still  doing  it.  And  I hope  I am  still  doing  it.  Around 
here,  there’s  very  little  else  to  do.” 

For  James  Rose  and  Steve  Lewis,  constructing  model  boats  is 
now  their  occupation,  albeit  one  that  both  men  enjoy  very  much. 
For  other  men,  however,  this  activity  is  part  of  retirement.  In 
November  1989,  shortly  before  Thanksgiving,  I attended  the 
Carteret  County  Arts  and  Crafts  Coalition’s  annual  Christmas 
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Figure  9.  Richardson  cruiser  (25"  x 10")  by  Ed  O’Neal. 


Show  at  the  Morehead  Plaza  in  Morehead  City.  I went  because  I 
knew  Janies  Rose  would  be  exhibiting  his  boats  there,  but  as  soon 
as  I entered,  I spotted  a handsome  spritsail  sailing  skiff,  a harbor 
tug,  and  a headboat  made  by  yet  another  modeler.  Ed  O’Neal  lives 
in  Morehead  City,  just  a couple  of  blocks  from  the  shore  where  in 
1 930,  at  the  age  of  six,  he  began  learning  the  shipwright’s  craft  from 
K.  G.  Adams.  “Yeah,  I went  to  the  shore.  I just  could  hold  up  the 
end  of  a juniper  board.  You  know,  they’re  light.  I just  could  hold 
up  that  board  for  him  to  start  nailing  the  end  of  it.  And  I stayed 
there  and  stayed  there  till  I got  to  helping  good,  and  he  give  me  two 
dollars  a week.  I thought  I was  making  the  most  money  anybody 
ever  made,  and  directly  he  jumped  me  to  three  dollars  a week!” 

Altogether,  the  apprenticeship  with  Adams  lasted  over  twenty 
years.  “He  taught  me  from  the  keel  up,”  Ed  affirms,  and  it  appears 
that  boatbuilding  became  almost  an  obsession  for  the  young 
apprentice.  “I’d  work  with  him  when  I wasn’t  in  school  and 
weekends;  sometimes  he’d  work  Saturdays,  sometimes  he  wouldn’t. 
And  after  I got  out  of  school,  I went  down  there,  and  all  the  little 
boys  around  here  was  off  playing.  And  they  come  down  there  a- 
begging  me,  ‘Come  on  and  go  play,  come  on  and  go  play-’  He’d  say, 
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‘Now  look,  he’s  working.  He  can’t  go  play,  he’s  working.’  I wanted 
him  to  say  it,  because  I didn’t  want  to  go  play.  Yeah,  I wanted  to 
work.”  Occasionally  assisted  by  others,  the  two  men  built  numer- 
ous round-stern  fishing  boats,  a traditional  form  still  seen  through- 
out the  region.  In  addition,  by  the  time  he  was  “sixteen,  seventeen 
years  old,”  Ed  “started  building  my  own  skiffs  and  selling  them.  I’d 
build  them  at  dinnertime  and  in  the  evenings  and  weekends  and 
like  that.  I wouldn’t  let  it  interfere  with  my  work.” 

In  1951  Ed  went  into  the  Army  for  several  years,  then 
returned  and  worked  in  local  shipyards.  From  1957  until  his 
retirement  in  1986,  he  worked  first  for  the  Police  Department  and 
then  for  the  Street  and  Sanitation  Department.  To  keep  himself 
busy,  he  helped  build  houses  on  the  side:  “I’d  work  eight  hours  and 
build  houses  eight  hours.”  He  often  likes  to  point  out  that  building 
a boat  requires  far  more  skill,  because  it  has  no  corners.  And  then, 
of  course,  there  was  always  fishing  and  sailing.  His  maternal 
grandfather  lived  on  Hatteras  Island  where  he  fished  out  of  a 23' 
spritsail.  “That  was  the  main  workboat  of  this  region.  Transporta- 
tion, working,  that’s  what  they  made  their  living  out  of.”  On 
weekends  these  sleek  vessels  were  also  used  for  racing.  One 
spritsail  called  the  Love  Bug,  made  by  his  mentor  K.  G.  Adams,  “was 
the  sailingest  thing  that  ever  moved  in  the  Sound.”  Ed  built  a 
number  of  these  himself,  both  to  sell  and  for  his  own  pleasure.  “I 
used  to  sail  all  the  time.  Oh,  I lived  in  Bogue  Sound  a-sailing— all  I 
wanted  to  do  was  to  sail.”  He  also  had  to  work  with  his  father  Elbert, 
who  owned  a 38'  round-stern  boat  named  the  Morning  Star,  which 
was  built  in  the  late  ’20s.  “We  done  a lot  of  shrimping.  Mostly 
shrimping’s  all  I done  on  her  and  running  fish  for  the  plant  down 
here.  Then  during  the  War,  they  had  a chemical  plant  over  here 
buying  mussels.  And  he  did  run  mussels  for  them.”  Not  surpris- 
ingly a model  of  the  Morning  Star,  which  is  similar  to  the  Rose  Bros. 
I,  sits  in  the  O’Neal’s  living  room.  Later,  Ed  fished  out  of  his  own 
boat.  “In  the  fall  of  the  year  I’d  go  mullet  fishing;  I loved  that.  And 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  I loved  to  shrimp.” 

Somewhere  around  the  age  of  twelve  to  fourteen,  Ed  con- 
structed his  first  model  boat,  a two-foot-long  tugboat  for  his 
brother,  who  was  living  up  on  Long  Island.  “He  said,  ‘I  want  you  to 
build  me  a little  tug.’  Says,  ‘There’s  some  people  I want  to  give  it  to; 
they  run  a toy  company.’  ” Inspired  by  this  successful  first  effort,  Ed 
began  making  little  working  sailboats  with  solid  hulls  and  deep 
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Figure  10.  Joe  Fulcher  displaying  a new  trawler  (35  1/2"  x 12"). 

keels.  “I  put  the  masts,  sails  on  them  and  everything.  Of  course,  I 
didn’t  get  right  down  into  little  details  on  them.  But  I put  handrails 
around  them,  little  bits  of  furniture  in  the  cockpit  on  them,  and  two 
masts.”  Often  he  worked  on  his  models  while  out  with  his  father  on 
the  Morning  Star.  “We’d  haul  fish  from  Neuse  River  down  the  canal 
into  the  plant  here.  And  when  we  were  going  back  and  forth,  I’d  be 
setting  out  on  the  stern  of  her,  whittling,  cutting  out  things,  making 
things  for  my  models,  making  the  little  furniture  pieces.  Kept  them 
in  a box,  and  when  I was  busy,  I’d  put  them  aside.”  Later  when  he 
was  in  his  mid-twenties,  he  “built  a bunch  of  models— little  skiffs, 
spritsails.  I had  some  down  in  Captain  Bill’s  [Waterfront  Restau- 
rant in  Morehead  City].  . . . And  I don’t  know,  I give  them  away. ...  I 
don’t  know  what  I done  with  them— they  all  disappeared.”  Ed  also 
made  models  for  his  children,  but  as  with  James  Rose,  there  was 
little  time  for  such  activity  during  his  working  years.  “When  I 
retired,”  he  adds,  “I  said,  ‘Well,  I got  to  do  something,”’  and  so  he 
headed  right  out  into  his  back  yard  workshop  and  “started  building 
them.”  While  the  money  he  earns  is  useful  enough,  it  is  not  the 
prime  reason  for  building  little  boats.  “I  do  it  because  I love  to  do 
it.  I enjoy  it.  Of  course,  the  wife,  she  says,  ‘You’re  going  to  die  out 
there  in  that  old  house.’  I says,  ‘Yeah,  I probably  will.  I’m  happy.’” 
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Just  one  year  older  than  Ed  O’Neal  is  his  friend  Joe  Fulcher, 
who  also  lives  in  Morehead  City  and  builds  models  in  a large,  well- 
ordered  workshop  right  behind  his  house.  Like  the  other  three 
men,  Joe  learned  about  boatbuilding  at  an  early  age,  by  watching 
the  old-timers  from  “down  east.  ” “Of  course,  they  built  a lot  of  boats 
down  there.  And  that  was  right  close  to  home,  and  I hung  around 
there.  ...  I picked  up  right  much  from  them.  Of  course,  a lot  of  it’s 
obsolete  now,  but  that  was  the  end  of  an  era.  They  were  coming  up, 
they  didn’t  have  machinery.  They  had  to  do  it  by  hand— boat 
dubbing  adze,  drawknife.”  To  emphasize  his  point,  he  retrieves  an 
old  shipwright’s  adze  from  the  corner  of  the  shop  and  handles  it 
while  he  talks.  “Back  then  they’d  go  in  the  woods  and  get  trees,  take 
them  out  there  in  the  yard  and  side  them  up,  square  them  up. 
Square  them  first,  and  then  they’d  eight  side  it.  Finally,  cut  it  round 
and  take  it  for  a boat  mast.  All  by  hand!  Now  like  I say,  I didn’t  do 
all  that,  but  I was  out  there  when  they  did  it,  saw  a lot  of  it  done. 
They  were  real  craftsmen!” 

Around  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  he  went  into  the 
shipyard  himself  and  learned  to  build  the  wooden  purse  seine 
boats  used  by  the  menhaden  fishermen.  These  proved  extremely 
challenging:  “They  were  round  bottom  boats  made  out  of  regular 


Figure  11.  Offshore  menhaden  boat  (36")  made  by  James  Rose;  the  purse 
seine  boats  hang  from  davits  near  the  stern. 
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Figure  12.  A flounder  pounder,  a.k.a.  ass  buster  (27  1/4"  x 9 5/8")  by  Joe 
Fulcher,  complete  with  bow  spodights,  tub,  cooler,  and  flounder  gig. 

juniper  planking.”  In  addition,  they  were  “double-end,  right  smart 
much  of  woodworking  on  them”  (fig.  1 1 ).  In  late  1 942  he  signed  on 
with  the  Coast  Guard,  as  did  many  young  men  in  his  region,  and 
stayed  in  for  four  years.  After  the  War  he  returned  to  the  yards  and 
“started  building  smaller-class  trawlers.  Built  a few  of  those  and  did 
a lot  of  repair  work  later  on  too.”  Then  in  1950  he  went  into  a 
cabinet  shop  with  a partner  and  later  opened  his  own  business.  He 
also  worked  in  a marine  railway  (where  “the  boats  outgrowed  the 
liftways— got  so  big  you  couldn’t  haul  them”)  and  as  a foreman  in 
a machine  shop,  but  for  the  most  part  he  stayed  in  general 
carpentry,  a concern  reflected  in  the  huge  number  of  tools,  both 
old  and  new,  inside  his  workshop  today.  “I  was  a Carpenter’s  Mate 
in  the  Coast  Guard,  too,”  he  explains,  “so  I’ve  been  in  the 
woodworking  all  my  life,  roundabout  way.” 

Like  the  other  three  men,  Joe  made  his  first  little  boat  when 
he  was  about  twelve:  “a  model  of  a Chris-Craft  yacht  used  to  be  with 
somebody  here  in  Morehead,  Harvey  Hines,  Coca  Cola  people.  ...  I 
had  it  rigged  with  a small  Christmas  bulb  in  it,  and  at  night  the  light 
would  shine  through  the  portholes.”  He  recalls,  “By  golly,  I’ve  still 
got  it  upstairs.”  However,  as  with  James  Rose’s  schooner,  “the  kids 
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took  it  and  played  with  it  all  through  the  years,  and  it’s  kind  of  beat 
up.”  Like  James,  Joe  also  used  the  ubiquitous  orange  crates  as  raw 
materials.  They  were  “thin,  you  know,  no  way  to  dress  them,  [but] 
they  would  bend.”  Then  he  discovered  that  he  could  get  craftsmen 
likejohn  and  David  Bell,  who  worked  at  the  Bell  Wallace  Shipyard 
on  Fourth  Street,  to  help  him  out.  “Whatever  sawing  I wanted  on 
a bandsaw,  they’d  always  saw  it  for  me.  Little  kid,  you  know,  wait 
around  for  them  to  saw  it.”  Joe  also  built  a few  larger  models, 
including  “a  scow  made  up  about  as  big  as  that  table  there  that  I put 
bicycle  cranks  in  to  turn  the  propeller.  That  was  kind  of  a crude 
deal;  way  back  then,  I was  a young  ‘un. . . . [But]  it  would  work— we 
played  with  that  down  at  the  shore.”  Today,  he  makes  more  little 
boats  than  he  ever  did,  but  characterizes  his  work  as  “a  little  bit  of 
a sideline.  Of  course,  every  little  thing  helps  out.” 
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Construction  Methods 


The  little  boats  these  four  men  build  are  not  the  painstakingly 
framed,  elaborately  detailed,  highly  precise  models  one  sees  in 
museums.  Like  their  full-sized  prototypes,  they  are  built  without 
any  plans.  Instead,  the  men  work  from  what  Joe  Fulcher  jokingly 
refers  to  as  “dead  reckoning,”  that  is,  an  innate  sense  of  proportion 
rather  than  a measured  scale.  In  general,  the  models  are  not  highly 
detailed,  though  this  will  vary  according  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
builders  and  the  pocketbook  of  the  customer.  Finally,  the  reper- 
tory is  firmly  rooted  in  the  regional  forms  that  the  men  have  seen 
and  used  all  of  their  lives.  As  Joe  Fulcher  explains,  “Most  of  them 
Ijust  made  up  off  of  boats  I’d  handled  in  the  shipyard,  basically  the 
same,  you  know,  round  bottoms,  vee  bottoms,  and  all  that  stuff.” 
Altogether,  these  models  constitute  a true  folk  art  tradition,  one 
that  is  very  old  and  too  long  neglected. 

All  four  of  the  men  adamantly  reject  the  notion  of  building 
according  to  scale.  Ed  O’Neal  recalls  how  he  “tried  to  get  a man  the 
other  day  to  understand.  He  says,  ‘Now  my  boat ...  is  30'  long  and 
10'  wide.’  Says,  ‘What  kind  of  scale  would  you  build  her  on?’  I said, 
‘I’d  build  you  a model  any  length  you  wanted  like  her.  I don’t  build 
no  scales.’  I said,  ‘Now,  if  you  want  a model  two  feet,  three  feet,  four 
feet,  I’ll  build  her  and  proportion  her  width  to  her  length.  But  that’s 
what  it’s  going  to  look  like— it’s  going  to  look  like  the  boat  in  the 
picture.’”  James  Rose  offers  a similar  explanation:  the  key  is 
“dimension  in  conjunction  with  proportion.  Like  the  rail,  like  one 
specific  rail  has  to  be  of  a size  that  would  appear  to  meet  the  eye 
from  the  real  job  [boat]  going  by.  ...  As  long  as  I have  the  right 
proportions,  it  comes  out  reasonably  close,  but  it’s  all  done  by  the 
rack  of  the  eye  and  a mental  picture.  I get  a mental  picture  of  the 
boat,  and  then  I’ll  start.” 

The  mental  picture  these  men  possess  is  based  on  long 
experience,  a seasoned  eye,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  types 
of  boats  in  the  region.  In  somewhat  Platonic  fashion,  James 
suggests  that  each  new  boat  emerges  “because  you  have  the 
negative.  It’s  like  if  you  go  back  to  the  negative  and  make  another 
print.  I can  bring  it  back,  I can  bring  it  back  to  where  I can  see  very 
vividly  the  lines  in  my  mind.”  If  he  is  constructing  a general  type, 
say,  a round-stern  trawler,  he  will  work  directly  from  that  mental 
photograph.  But  when  requested  to  build  a specific  vessel  by  its 
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owner,  he  will  supplement  the  image  in  his  mind  with  real  photo- 
graphs or  even  a painting.  When  customers  want  a certain  boat, 
Steve  Lewis  will  “take  the  camera,  go  down  there  and  take  some 
good  pictures  of  her  from  different  angles:  stem  to,  side  view,  bow 
at  her,  down  in  her  cabin,  and  so  forth.”  Even  when  photographing 
the  actual  boat,  the  men  do  not  measure  her  but  instead  develop 
the  model  by  choosing  a length  and  then  determining  the  relevant 
proportions  and  lines.  “The  main  thing  of  a boat  if  you’re  going  to 
build  a model,”  declares  Ed  O’Neal,  “is  the  stem  and  the  sheer.  ...  If 
you  don’t  get  them  right,  you  haven’t  got  it.”  James  Rose  concurs, 
noting  that  “the  complete  product  is  not  as  important  as  the  basic 
outline,  the  basic  lines  on  it.  Because  simply,  if  you  change  the  basic 
lines  on  it  just  very  slightly,  you’ve  got  another  boat.” 

Given  this  emphasis  on  overall  form,  I had  originally  assumed 
that  detailing— cabins,  rigging,  furniture— was  little  more  than  a 
necessary  evil.  However,  Joe  Fulcher  points  out  that  “if  you  don’t 
put  the  little  details  on  it,  if  you  don’t  get  those  little  details  right, 
the  proper  amount  of  antennas  and  the  proper  amount  of  windows 
and  something  like  that,  then  you  don’t  get  the  appearance  of  it.” 
Particularly  on  the  models  of  specific  boats,  this  surface  detail 
provides  precise  identification.  While  most  customers  do  not  have 
the  eye  to  recognize  the  subtle  differences  in  the  rocker,  deadrise, 
or  tumble  of  a hull,  features  that  distinguish  an  inshore  vessel  from 
a seagoing  one,  they  will  be  quick  to  point  out  a misplaced  cabin  or 
inaccurate  rigging  or  a missing  dinghy.  In  developing  such  detail, 
the  builders  may  also  take  some  liberties  with  scale,  often  enlarging 
objects  to  ensure  they  will  be  seen.  Otherwise,  a searchlight  might 
be  so  small  that,  as  Joe  Fulcher  puts  it,  it  would  “just  look  like  a 
pimple  on  there!” 

Economics  also  determines  the  degree  of  detail.  When  Joe 
Fulcher  built  a model  of  the  Carolina  Princess,  a headboat  in 
Morehead  City,  the  owner  asked  him  to  hold  the  price  to  $500  (fig. 
14).  “And  like  all  of  them,  you  can  keep  right  on,  putting  on  them, 
putting  on  them,  putting  on  them.  You  know,  the  detail  stuff  that 
takes  the  time— you  can  go  right  on  with  it.  But  you  have  to  draw  a 
line  somewhere.  I try  to  put  as  much  as  I can  on  it,  make  them  look 
halfway  like  [the  real  boat].  There’s  a lot  of  stuff  you  can  do,  and 
you  just  don’t  get  no  more  for  it.”  Part  of  the  cost  results  from  the 
men’s  determination  to  build  almost  everything  from  scratch.  Ed 
O’Neal  tried  a kit  one  time  but  never  finished  it.  “I  was  disgusted 
with  it.  I don’t  know,  it  just  wasn’t  me  cutting  it.”  Steve  Lewis 
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Figure  13.  The  party  boat  Carolina  Princess,  Morehead  City. 


Figure  14.  Model  of  the  Carolina  Princess  (42  1/2"  x 11  1/2")  byjoe  Fulcher. 
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probably  makes  the  most  detailed  models,  and  he  may  use  a few 
readymade  objects— matchboxes  or  Hardees  catsup  cups  for  fish 
boxes,  fishing  swivels  in  the  rigging,  small  sinkers  for  the  anchors 
on  the  decoys  in  his  duck  boats.  But  these  are  in  the  minority  and 
hardly  noticeable.  All  would  agree  with  James  Rose  that  these 
models  have  “got  to  be  handmade.  I insist  on  it.  From  the 
beginning  I said  I’m  not  going  to  go  to  the  store  and  get  this  store- 
bought  and  cast  accessories  when  I can,  I’ll  go  ahead  and  carve  it. 
And  I’ll  know  it’s  all  handcarved.  When  they  buy  one,  they’re 
getting  a handcrafted  piece.”  Just  before  Christmas  of  1990,  he 
completed  a model  of  a 50'  Gulfstar  sailboat  with  twin  screws.  “And 
it  had  the  wooden  shafts  and  the  wooden  struts,  the  rudders,  the 
props— everything  was  carved  out.” 

Whereas  the  men  build  the  full-sized  boats  frame  by  frame 
and  plank  by  plank,  they  see  no  point  in  using  the  same  method  on 
the  models.  As  Ed  O’Neal  puts  it,  “You  frame  it  and  plank  it,  and 
time  you  finish  off  and  paint  her,  you  don’t  see  no  planking.  You 
don’t  see  no  framing.  What’s  the  point  of  putting  it  all  there?” 
James  Rose  echoes  the  same  pragmatic  attitude.  “I  find  that  if  a man 
wants  a basic  model,  so  to  speak,  then  he’s  never  going  to  be 
allowed  to  see  the  framework  or  whatever.  I use  another  method 
to  build  it— I use  spreaders  to  shape  the  sides.  . . . Now  it  gives  you 
the  samejob,  the  same  boat,  basic.  But  it’s  the  basic  model— it’s  not 
detailed  in  construction.”  All  these  choices  make  good  sense.  A 
model  is  a simplified  version  of  reality,  on  which  detail  is  often 
omitted  in  order  to  enhance  essential  form  and  function.  For  these 
men,  the  essence  of  the  boat  matters  most,  the  minimal  defining 
features  that  identify  what  kind  of  a boat  it  is  and  what  it  was 
intended  to  do. 

In  constructing  the  “basic  model,”  the  men  make  heavy  use  of 
plywood  to  shape  the  hulls.  In  typical  matter-of-fact  manner,  Ed 
O’Neal  allows  that  “when  I go  to  build  one,  I throw  a board  on  the 
table,  and  I mark  it  out  and  cut  it.  I make  two  of  them  and  set  her 
sides  up  and  go  from  there.”  The  men  cut  the  sides  on  a bandsaw 
or  scroll  saw  and  join  them  at  the  bow  to  a stem  liner.  Then  they 
insert  a spreader  between  the  sides  not  far  from  the  bow  to  develop 
full  outward  curvature,  while  the  stern  is  glued  and  clamped  into 
place  aft.  When  this  unit  is  dry,  the  bottom  is  added  and  then  the 
decking.  Two  of  the  men,  Steve  Lewis  and  Joe  Fulcher,  make 
limited  use  of  patterns  for  some  of  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  boats 
they  make  frequently,  like  skiffs  or  workboats  or  sharpies.  Gener- 
ally, however,  theyjust  sketch  out  a side  on  a board,  cut  out  two  of 
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Figure  15.  A group  of  skiffs  (lengths  from  183/4"to23  l/2")by  Ed  O’Neal. 

them,  and  go  from  there.  Always  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
variation.  “The  sheer,”  Joe  Fulcher  adds,  “you  kind  of  do  by  the 
rack  of  the  eye.” 

Of  the  four,  only  Joe  has  developed  a set  of  solid  wooden 
molds  to  shape  certain  hulls:  the  skiff,  dory,  pram,  and  round  stern. 
He  finds  that  the  molds  remove  “a  lot  of  the  guesswork”  and 
shorten  assembly  time  for  the  hull.  On  boats  with  more  complex 
vee  or  round  bottoms,  the  men  may  lay  narrow  strips  over  frames 
along  the  bottom  or  else  insert  thicker  pieces  of  scrap  wood.  The 
latter  are  first  rough  cut,  glued  into  place,  and  then  shaped  by 
sanding.  To  form  a round  stern,  they  cut  out  the  entire  U-shaped 
stern  section  on  a bandsaw.  Then,  as  Ed  O’Neal  explains,  “I  rabbet 
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Figure  16.  Mold  and  hull  of  a Core  Sound  round-stem  fishing  boat  by  Joe 
Fulcher. 


Figure  17.  Trawler  hulls  by  Steve  Lewis,  showing  the  combination  of  strips 
aft  and  solid  wood  pieces  forward  to  create  a round  or  vee  bottom. 
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out  into  it  and  come  up  into  it  with  the  side  and  fasten  it  in.  Of 
course  she’s  going  to  be  decked  over  anyway,  so  I don’t  go  to  all  that 
trouble  cutting  it  out.” 

The  plywood  of  choice  is  birch,  which  is  very  expensive  but 
smooth  and  fine  grained  on  both  sides.  Spruce  or  fir,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  far  cheaper,  but  as  Joe  Fulcher  points  out,  “the  back  side 
of  it,  especially  that  fir,  has  got  all  kinds  of  knotholes  and  everything 
in  it.  They’re  supposed  to  finish  one  side,”  he  laments,  “and  they 
don’t  even  do  that  anymore.”  Sometimes  there  are  so  many 
knotholes,  patches,  and  holes  that  “out  of  a sheet,  you’ve  got  a lot 
laying  right  here  on  the  floor  you  can’t  do  anything  with.”  Gener- 
ally the  men  use  1/4"  plywood,  though  James  Rose  (and  more 
recently  Ed  O’Neal)  prefers  1/8"  panelling,  which  is  extremely 
pliable  and  can  be  used  for  curved  surfaces,  like  the  characteristic 
Harkers  Island  flared  bow.  In  general,  he  allows  that  “I  use  anything 
from  mahogany,  tupelo  gum,  cypress,  juniper,  and  white  pine.” 
Each  workshop  is  cluttered  with  scraps  of  wood,  which  are  readily 
used  to  fill  in  a hull  or  complete  the  detailing  in  the  form  of  a 
dinghy,  a running  light,  or  a propane  tank.  Juniper  is  the  traditional 
wood  used  on  the  large  boats  and  works  well,  but  todayjames,  like 
many  of  the  local  decoy  carvers,  prefers  tupelo  gum.  “You  can  tie 
a bow  with  it  if  you  get  it  just  right.” 

Finishing  these  models  is  a time-consuming  process,  one  that 
requires  extensive  filling,  sanding,  and  painting.  To  cover  nail 
holes,  seams,  or  cracks,  Steve  Lewis  applies  White  Star  Autobody 
Filler  with  a putty  knife.  It  hardens  in  minutes,  is  easy  to  sand  off, 
and  both  fills  and  bonds  the  wood.  Joe  Fulcher,  on  the  other  hand, 
first  uses  Plastic  Wood,  and  then,  after  applying  a coat  of  flat  paint, 
white  Interlux  Surfacing  Putty  to  cover  flaws  that  show  through  the 
paint.  Between  applying  the  various  fillers  and  paints,  the  men  are 
constantly  sanding.  James  Rose  first  rough  sands  the  hull.  “And 
then  I’ll  put  the  filler  on  that,  and  I’ll  be  sanding  both  wood  and  the 
filler,  and  finer  all  the  time.  . . . Then  when  I get  it  close  enough,  I’ll 
put  at  least  two  coats  of  primer,  white  primer  on  it.  And  then  it’ll 
be  mostly  sanding  the  primer.”  Once  he  gets  it  so  slick  that  “it’ll  fall 
out  of  your  hands,”  he  puts  on  “about  three  finish  coats.”  Many  old 
habits  persist  in  constructing  these  little  boats.  Joe  Fulcher,  for  one, 
uses  an  oil-based  boat  paint,  because  latex  lacks  “body”  and  doesn’t 
“shine”  as  well.  “It  may  be  my  notion,”  he  concludes.  “I  don’t  know, 
but  that’s  what  I’ve  always  used  in  the  shipyard.” 
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The  Meanings  of  the  Little  Boats 

When  he  was  a small  boy,  James  Rose  used  to  get  his  “hair  cut 
with  Mr.  Lou  Guthrie.  In  his  little  shop  he  had  a half-model  on  the 
wall.  Simply  a square  board  they  used  for  that,  and  it  was  an  old 
sloop.  . . . And  the  sails  were  as  if  he  wasjust  slacking  on  down,  and 
they  showed  wrinkles.  But  I never  did  find  out  who  carved  it 
out.  . . . It  was  weathered,  weather-beaten  somewhat,  and  it  showed 
age  a whole  lot.  So  it  came  from  the  past.”  James  also  recalls  that 
the  late  Earl  Rose,  a relative  who  ran  one  of  the  best  known 
boatyards  on  the  Island,  made  a 30"  model  of  a trawler.  “It  was  a 
very  nice  design.  It  was  his  trawler.  It  was  just  a miniature  of 
something  like  55  to  65  foot,  that  range,  and  it  was  a beautiful  job.” 
In  like  manner,  there  were  men  building  models  in  Morehead  City 
earlier  in  this  century.  “When  I was  a young  boy,”  Ed  O’Neal 
reminisces,  “there  was  one  old  man  over  here  that  was  doing  it. 
He’d  build  yachts  about  this  long,  like  the  old  houseboats,  they 
used  to  call  them  back  many  years  ago.  The  house  was  the  whole 
length  of  them,  and  everything  was  varnished.  And  he  used  to  build 
these,  and  he  done  a beautifuljob.”  The  old  man’s  name  was  Willie 
Thomas  Guthrie,  and  then  there  was  Ackie  Lewis,  who  lived  “on 
Evans  Street.  He  set  on  the  front  porch  and  built  little  skiffs.  They 
weren’t  the  fanciest  in  the  world,  but  he’d  build  them  and  sell  them 
right  off  his  porch,  little  models.” 

Relatively  few  boat  models  appear  to  have  survived  from  the 
earlier  generations,  though  Ed  O’Neal  does  point  out  that  “a  lot  of 
people  around  here  has  got  them.  You’d  be  surprised  at  the  people 
that  has  got  them.”  Ed  often  repairs  them  by  regluing  broken  parts 
or  replacing  a mast  or  the  rigging.  “Mostly  they  say  it  belonged  to 
my  father,  or  somebody  give  it  to  my  father.  A family  heirloom.” 
Altogether,  the  cumulative  evidence  suggests  that  this  is  an  old 
tradition  in  the  region.  There  is  an  interesting  range  of  forms 
suggested  here— a sloop  and  a trawler,  cabin  cruisers  and  skiffs. 
Some  were  made  for  private  use,  others  for  public  consumption. 
In  fact,  there  is  a rich  variety  of  reasons  for  constructing  models. 
In  attempting  to  fathom  the  functions  of  these  little  boats,  I will 
consider  their  meanings  to  (1)  the  builders  and  their  immediate 
families,  (2)  the  communities  in  which  they  live,  and  (3)  the 
outsiders  who  have  begun  to  purchase  increasingly  large  numbers 
of  them. 
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Figure  18.  The  Captain  Dukey  (45  1/2"  x 14"),  made  by  Jim  Mitchell  and 
repaired  by  Ed  O’Neal,  now  on  display  in  the  Ice  House  Restaurant, 
Morehead  City. 


Figure  19.  A fleet  of  vessels  awaiting  their  future  captains  in  Steve  Lewis’s 
living  room.  From  left  to  right:  a Core  Sound  round  stem,  a schooner 
sharpie,  a trawler,  a workboat,  and  a duck  hunting  skiff. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  at  least  two  of  these  men,  Ed  O’Neal  and 
James  Rose,  have  directly  compared  their  models  to  paintings. 
Musing  on  their  appeal,  Ed  observes  that  “it’s  like  sitting  down  and 
looking  at  a picture.  It  don’t  make  any  difference  how  many  times 
you  look  at  it,  you  still  want  to  look  at  it.  It’s  like  going  down  here 
to  the  shore  and  looking  at  the  sound  out  there.  You  set  there  two 
hours,  it’s  still  the  sound.  And  every  second  of  that  two  hours, 
there’s  something  different  in  it.”  Obviously,  there  is  considerable 
aesthetic  enjoyment  here,  which  is  hardly  surprising,  given  that 
each  of  these  men  was  compelled  to  begin  modeling  at  an  early  age. 
The  previously  discussed  emphasis  on  the  essential  form  of  the 
boats,  the  “basic  lines”  asjames  Rose  puts  it,  further  reinforces  the 
notion  that  these  men  can  be  viewed  as  artists— sculptors,  perhaps, 
more  than  painters— and  that  their  creativity  provides  them  with 
enormous  personal  satisfaction.  More  than  any  of  the  others,  Steve 
Lewis  makes  models  for  a living  and  has  to  sell  a good  many  of  them 
to  earn  a decent  wage.  At  the  same  time,  he  spends  long  hours 
looking  at  the  photographs  in  his  extensive  albums  and  often 
laments  having  to  part  with  a particular  creation.  “When  I really 
like  her,  I say,  now,  I wish  I could  keep  her.  But  if  I wanted  to  keep 
every  one  I sold  like  that,  you  couldn’t  get  in  the  house.  I’d  have 
kept  all  of  them!”  (fig.  19). 

Beyond  the  deep  personal  satisfaction  the  men  derive,  the 
little  boats  also  serve  as  distillations  of  experience,  much  like  the  so- 
called  memory  paintings  by  women  like  the  famed  Anna  Robertson 
Moses.  At  the  beginning  of  her  autobiography,  Grandma  Moses 
wrote,  “Memory  is  history  recorded  in  our  brain,  memory  is  a 
painter,  it  paints  pictures  of  the  past  and  of  the  day”  (3).  Just  as  she 
painted  several  thousand  pictures  of  the  common  scenes  and 
activities  of  her  long  life  in  rural  New  York  and  Virginia,  so  these 
men  sculpt  their  personal  and  family  histories  in  these  miniature 
vessels. 

According  to  family  tradition,  the  first  Rose  to  arrive  in  the 
region  was  James’s  great-grandfather  George,  who  originally  lived 
to  the  north  in  Hyde  County.  He  traded  his  land  and  cabin  to  an 
“old  seadog”  for  a two-masted  schooner,  “and  he  set  sail  for 
Hunting  Quarters,  which  is  Atlantic  now.”  The  family  lived  on 
board  the  schooner  while  they  built  their  new  home;  “then  he  sold 
the  schooner  'to  a friend.  And  after  that  he  bought  a sharpie, 
because  he  wanted  to  do  some  gill  netting  and  harvesting  clams, 
oysters,  and  whatever.  And  so,  being  so  shallow  draft,  he  could 
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Figure  20.  A schooner  sharpie  (41")  by  Steve  Lewis. 

move  about  anywhere  he  wanted  to.”  Next  came  grandfather 
George,  who  by  age  seventeen  “was  the  captain  of  a cargo-carrying 
sharpie,  much  bigger-type  sharpie.  And  he  traveled  what  they  call 
a triangle,  from  New  Bern,  Ocracoke,  and  Atlantic.  That  was  the 
triangle  of  shipping  cargo.  He’d  bring  a load  of  watermelons  down 
to  Ocracoke  and  pick  up  a load  of  something  else,  carry  that  to 
Atlantic.  Unload  that  and  pick  up  a load  of  oysters  and  carry  that 
to  New  Bern.”  George  also  owned  a 20'  spritsail  sailing  skiff  that  he 
used  for  both  fishing  and  racing.  Just  like  Ed  O’Neal,  James’s 
“granddaddy  was  into  racing,  and  he  told  me  about  it  a lot  of  times. 
He  said,  ‘Man,  we  put  a lot  of  canvas  up  there  and  carried  a lot  of 
ballast  with  us.’”  Finally,  as  gasoline  engines  replaced  sail  power, 
the  Rose  family  acquired  another  type  of  vessel,  the  Core  Sound 
round-stern  fishing  boat.  The  previously  mentioned  Rose  Bros,  /was 
built  in  the  mid-’40s  whenjames  wasjust  a boy.  “Mr.  Bernie  Gillikin 
from  over  in  Lower  Smyrna  built  her.  Dad,  he  built  the  cabin,  put 
the  decks  on.”  And  of  course,  James  had  to  pitch  in  too:  “I  did  a lot 
of  painting  and  that  kind  of  thing.”  Although  it  was  40'  long,  young 
James  used  it  to  ferry  his  grandfather  to  Beaufort  on  Saturday 
mornings-in  part  to  get  the  orange  crates  for  his  little  skiffs.  “Oh 
yeah,”  he  recalls,  “I  could  handle  her  like  you  would  a tricycle!” 
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In  her  study  of  the  clay  storyteller  figurines  made  by  New 
Mexico  potter  Helen  Cordero,  Barbara  Babcock  terms  these 
creations  “modeled  selves,  representing  and  recreating  images  of 
personal  history  and  family  life,  of  Pueblo  life  and  ritual,  and  of 
Keresan  mythology”  (316).  While  the  little  boats  do  not  embody 
such  religious  meanings,  they  are  quite  comparable  in  other  ways. 
Cordero  based  her  forms— usually  a large  adult  figure  surrounded 
by  many  small  children— on  her  memories  of  her  grandfather 
telling  tales  to  his  grandchildren.  In  like  manner,  the  model  boats 
reenact  the  history  of  each  builder’s  family.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
each  family  retains  a specific  model  of  the  boat  used  by  the 
preceding  generation:  the  Rose  Bros.  /(Rose),  Mommg5ter  (O’Neal), 
Lualma  (Fulcher),  and  Four  Brothers  (Lewis).  These  boats  are  clearly 
iconic  in  nature:  they  are  kept  in  the  home  away  from  those  offered 
for  sale,  and  they  are  usually  seen  only  on  special  request.  Such 
objects,  Babcock  continues,  “are  used  not  only  to  represent  expe- 
rience but  also  to  apprehend  it  and  to  interpret  it,  to  give  it 
meaningful  shape.  All  textualization  is  not  verbal.  Objects  do  speak 
and  should  be  heard  as  significant  statements  of  personal  and 
cultural  reflexivity”  (316-17).  In  thus  building  a string  of  boats, 
from  schooner  to  sharpie  to  spritsail  to  round-stern,  men  like 
James  Rose  provide  a graphic  history,  one  that  both  illustrates  and 
explains  how  each  generation  of  the  family  has  adapted  to  changes 
in  technology,  environment,  and  way  of  life.  Such  little  boats  are 
truly  modeled  selves. 

While  the  family  boat  is  enshrined  in  the  house,  the  other 
models  are  generally  relegated  to  the  shop  in  the  back  yard.  As  Ed 
O’Neal  explains,  “I  build  something,  and  I hate  to  sell  it.  I hate  to 
get  rid  of  it,  but  I’ve  got  nowhere  to  keep  it.  And  I had  so  many  there 
one  time,  wife  run  me  out  of  the  house  with  them.”  I have  heard 
similar  remarks  from  the  other  men  and  have  watched  James  Rose 
build  a display  shop  beside  his  driveway  in  order  to  liberate  the 
living  room.  In  addition,  I have  never  seen  any  of  the  wives  out  in 
the  workshop.  For  their  makers,  the  boats  symbolize  a man’s  world. 
Model  building  is  solely  a man’s  activity,  and  thus,  the  workshop 
becomes  a refuge  from  the  domestic  realm.  Only  Burgess  and  Steve 
Lewis  have  large  numbers  of  models  in  the  house,  and,  in  fact,  Steve 
does  much  of  the  painting  in  the  kitchen.  They  can  get  away  with 
the  intrusion  of  these  activities  into  domestic  space  because  there 
are  no  women  living  with  them.  Men  generally  name  their  boats 
after  women  and  refer  to  them  as  “she”  or  “her,”  but  they  do  not 
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Figure  21.  The  Rose  Bros.  I (34  1/2"  x 11")  by  James  Rose. 


Figure  22.  A man’s  refuge:  Joe  Fulcher’s  workshop  behind  his  house.  In 
front  is  a workboat  he  built  and  named  after  his  grandson  Travis,  who  also 
makes  models. 
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build  or  use  them  with  women.  James  Rose  offers  one  explanation 
why  boats  and  women  don’t  mix:  “Well,  the  reason  for  that  is  you 
have  two  she’s  out  there  together,  and  a lot  of  the  time  they  don’t 
get  along  very  good.”  Perhaps  from  the  women’s  point  of  view,  the 
boats  symbolize  divisiveness  or  even  death.  They  transport  the  men 
away  from  the  home,  often  for  long  periods  of  time,  and  they  serve 
as  reminders  of  a very  dangerous  occupation.  Whatever  the  truth 
of  the  issue,  old  habits  are  hard  to  drop  when  men  leave  the 
boatyards  or  the  sea.  Building  models  in  the  workshop  in  the  back 
yard  continues  old  patterns  of  male  independence. 

The  little  boats  benefit  the  builders  and  their  families,  but  they 
also  serve  the  larger  community  in  a variety  of  ways.  At  present, 
there  is  little  evidence  to  indicate  that  models  were  ever  much  used 
by  shipbuilders  in  the  region.  Two  working  half-models  currently 
hang  in  the  North  Carolina  Maritime  Museum,  one  for  a round- 
bottom  trawler  (28'  8"  long,  1932)  and  one  for  a Core  Sound  round- 
stern  menhaden  boat  (50'  6",  1934).  The  models  were  constructed 
by  John  Rice  for  the  Whitehurst  and  Rice  yard  in  Beaufort.  In 
addition,  there  is  the  previously  discussed  half-hull  of  a sloop  that 
young  James  Rose  saw  in  Mr.  Guthrie’s  barbershop.  “Everything 
was  in  its  rightful  perspective,  and  the  mast  and  the  sails  were 
carved  and  applied  on  a background.”  Half-models  were  widely 
used  in  the  shipyards  of  the  north  from  the  early  eighteenth 
century  on.  A skilled  carpenter  could  trace  out  the  lines  of  a boat 
directly  from  the  model  without  using  any  plans  or  paperwork. 
Once  the  lines  of  the  hull  were  ‘“laid  down’  in  the  mould  loft  the 
model  might  be  mounted  and  decorated  to  represent  the  appear- 
ance of  the  finished  vessel”  (Chapelle  9).  Thus,  Mr.  Guthrie’s 
decorative  wall  hanging  might  once  have  been  used  to  fashion  an 
actual  sloop. 

In  some  areas,  complete,  full-scale  models  were  constructed 
by  shipwrights  “as  a means  of  working  out  their  ideas.  They  have 
tended  to  use  these  models  to  show  to  everyone  concerned,  from 
the  men  who  would  have  to  pay  for  the  finished  vessels  to  the  men 
who  would  have  to  use  them,  that  their  ideas  would  work.”  The 
most  famous  of  these  were  the  so-called  dockyard  models  made  for 
the  British  Navy  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Carefully  framed  and  planked,  these  “are  among  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  the  model-maker’s  craft  in  existence,  having  all  details 
down  to  the  last  bolt  or  treenail  in  the  hull”  (Williams  14).  It  seems 
doubtful  that  such  prototypes,  however  detailed,  would  ever  have 
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Figure  23.  The  Cape  Hatteras  (44"  x 13  1/2")  by  Joe  Fulcher,  a model  of  the 
oceanographic  research  vessel  used  at  the  Duke  University  Marine 
Laboratory. 


Figure  24.  A close-up  of  the  fantail  of  the  Cape  Hatteras. 
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found  much  use  on  the  Carolina  coast.  The  vessels  built  were  all 
traditional,  and  hence  thoroughly  familiar  in  form  and  function. 
Moreover,  the  designer,  builder,  and  owner  were  often  the  same 
person,  or  several  people  who  shared  similar  knowledge  and 
worked  in  close  collaboration.  As  James  Rose  explains,  “After 
studying  it  for  years,  a person  equates  himself  with  it  so  much  that 
you  could  blindfold  him,  and  he’ll  build  you  a nice  boat.  No,  you 
don’t  need  a model.  If  a man  says,  ‘I  want  her  35  foot  long;  I want 
her  12  foot  wide  on  top;  I don’t  want  too  much  flam.  ...  I want  a 
little  bit  of  rocker  but  not  a lot,  so  I can  get  a little  more  speed  out 
of  it.  But  I want  her  to  be  seaworthy.  . . .’  OK,  he’d  mark  it  right 
out!” 

If  models  were  rarely  used  to  create  an  actual  boat  in  North 
Carolina,  they  were  often  built  after  the  fact,  to  commemorate  a 
particular  vessel  or,  more  broadly,  to  celebrate  the  central  occupa- 
tions of  the  community.  Howard  Chapelle,  the  preeminent  scholar 
of  traditional  American  boats,  points  out  that  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  “rigged  models  of  fishing  schooners, 
distinguished  by  surprising  accuracy,  were  the  result  of  the  pride 
New  England  fishermen  were  taking  in  their  schooners.”  The 
“schooner  owners  and  vessel-managing  firms,”  Chapelle  contin- 
ues, would  “order  a scale  model  of  each  new  vessel  built,  particu- 
larly if  she  were  considered  fast  and  handsome.  . . . Models  were 
exhibited  in  the  offices  of  owners  or  managers,  just  as  scale  models 
today  are  exhibited  in  steamship  and  airline  agencies.”  Most  of 
them  were  “built  by  a very  few  skilled  ship  carpenters;  . . . accuracy 
was  necessary,  as  the  completed  model  had  to  pass  the  critical 
inspection  of  the  owner  and  skipper  and,  perhaps  of  the  ship- 
builder, none  of  whom  would  have  much  patience  with  inaccura- 
cies in  form,  rig,  or  important  detail”  (3-4). 

The  North  Carolina  models  differ  from  these  classic  New 
England  vessels  in  a number  of  ways.  First,  as  previously  discussed, 
they  are  not  built  to  scale.  The  men  work  by  proportion  and  the 
rack  of  the  eye  to  produce  an  approximation  of  the  real  boat,  one 
that  is  visually  appealing  and  essentially  accurate.  In  part,  this 
preference  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  these  models  are  notjudged 
by  the  same  standards  as  the  earlier  ones  from  New  England.  The 
contemporary  little  boats  have  moved  beyond  the  narrow  commer- 
cial sphere— and  understandably  utilitarian  attitudes— of  owners, 
captains,  and  builders.  Instead,  they  occur  in  a wide  variety  of 
contexts,  including  homes,  restaurants,  fish  companies,  diving 
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Figure  25.  A duck  hunting  skiff  (23  1/2")  by  Steve  Lewis.  Variants  of  this 
vessel  include  double-enders,  sometimes  filled  with  miniature  decoys,  guns, 
and  sacks  of  com! 

shops,  even  the  Duke  University  Marine  Laboratory.  Generally 
models  in  the  home  are  more  specific  and  personal  in  meaning. 
Models  in  the  public  settings  are  more  generic  and  symbolize  the 
history  and  occupations  of  the  region,  from  fishing  and  cargo 
transport  to  recreation  and  scientific  research.  The  power  of  these 
little  wooden  vessels  lies  in  their  authenticity  and  their  highly 
graphic  nature.  As  James  Rose  explains,  “If  it’s  highly  representa- 
tive of  a certain  boat  and  a certain  time  and  whatever,  it  has  its  own 
story,  tells  its  own  story.”  Thus,  the  models  embody  the  history  of 
the  region,  or  perhaps  more  accurately,  they  become  the  pretext, 
the  focus,  for  a discussion  of  famous  people,  unusual  events,  or 
occupational  hardships.  In  James’s  words,  the  miniature  is  “a 
materialistic  proof  of  the  historic  happening.” 

One  other  important  communal  function  of  the  little  boats  is 
all  too  easily  overlooked— they  served  to  train  young  boys  in  the 
ways  of  the  sea.  All  four  of  these  men  made  and  played  with  models 
when  they  were  young.  On  Harkers  Island,  James  Rose  and  Steve 
Lewis  sold  their  boats  to  their  classmates.  “All  up  and  down  this 
island,”  James  reflects,  “the  little  boys  would  be  pulling  their 
skiffs.  . . . And  they’d  go  around  ‘Ummmmm’  [motor  sound], 
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making  these  noises,  you  know.  Well,  I have  myself!”  Toys  are 
catalysts  for  rich  sessions  of  play,  but  they  also  provide  subtle 
training  for  the  time  that  children  turn  into  women  and  men. 
Often,  James  recalls,  the  boys  would  find  “a  piece  of  the  old 
discarded  webbing  of  an  old  net.  And  they’d  ball  it  up  to  just 
resemble  a fish  net”  and  drop  it  in  the  stern  of  their  skiff.  Next, 
they’d  pick  up  a heavy  conch  shell  or  a brick  and  wade  a few  yards 
offshore.  “And  these  rock  minnows  would  go  right  along  the  edge 
of  the  sand.  And  we’d  take,  get  our  eye  on  those  minnows  like  that, 
and  throw  it  to  where  it  would  fall  just  short  of  those  fish.  And 
they’d  splash  them  up  on  the  shore,  and,  man,  we’d  go  on  till  we 
had  a little  pile  of  minnows  there  in  the  boat.  And  we’d  been 
fishing\ ” 

Before  many  years,  the  same  boys  would  move  to  deeper 
waters  in  large  boats,  where  they  would  learn  to  capture  schools  of 
mullet  and  spot.  Thus,  the  little  skiffs  provided  early  lessons  in 
seamanship  and  helped  expand  the  boys’  powers  of  observation. 
And,  as  James  allows,  such  exercises  were  fun:  “I  enjoyed  that.  I’d 
enjoy  it  now,  but  I can’t  afford  to  let  anybody  seeing  me  do  that 
[laughs].”  In  complete  agreement,  Steve  Lewis  adds,  “That’s  what 
we  used  to  do  back  there  then,  play  boats,  of  course,  boats  and 
baseball.”  Very  tellingly  he  concludes,  “But  we  played  boats  as 
much  as  we  did  baseball.” 

As  the  models  have  begun  to  appear  in  more  public  settings, 
a new  market  has  developed,  one  composed  of  visitors,  tourists, 
outsiders.  Steve  Lewis  still  sells  boats  locally  and  readily  offers  a 
discount  to  customers  from  Harkers  Island.  However,  most  of  his 
business  now  comes  from  what  he  loosely  refers  to  as  “upstate,” 
which  means  just  about  anywhere  off  the  Island.  As  of  early  1991, 
that  market  included  forty  different  states  as  well  as  Canada, 
Germany,  and  England.  The  effect  of  this  new  clientele  has  been 
twofold  for  the  builders.  It  has  forced  them  to  consider  new 
marketing  strategies,  and  it  has  greatly  enlarged  their  repertory  of 
forms. 

Steve  Lewis  remains  the  most  traditional  of  the  four  men  with 
respect  to  his  marketing  practices.  He  rarely  leaves  his  home  to 
show  his  boats  and  relies  mostly  on  “word  of  mouth”  for  sales.  On 
the  advice  of  friends,  he  tried  “a  couple  ads  in  the  paper  for  about 
three  weeks”  during  the  summer  of  1985,  but  this  failed  to  reach 
any  buyers.  Much  more  effective  have  been  the  occasional  human 
interest  stories  in  local  newspapers  or  magazines.  “A  girl  did  a story 
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Figure  26.  The  front  window  of  Jib  Square  Antiques,  Morehead  City, 
featuring  models  byjoe  Fulcher.  Upper  shelf:  dories  and  a skiff;  lower  shelf: 
a Coast  Guard  boat  and  a pilot  boat. 

on  me  about  doing  them,  Carteret  County  News,"  Steve  recalls.  “I  got 
several  orders  out  of  that.”  Likewise,  James  Rose  has  benefitted 
from  an  article  with  color  photographs  written  by  Ted  Jones  in 
Coastal  Cruising.  Steve  andjames  have  also  placed  modest  signs  at 
the  ends  of  their  driveways,  but  otherwise  the  men  have  eschewed 
advertising. 

The  major  problem  is  how  to  exhibit  the  little  boats  so  that  the 
huge  numbers  of  outsiders  who  come  into  Carteret  County  each 
year  will  see  them  and  know  they  are  for  sale.  James  Rose  regularly 
demonstrates  his  skills  at  the  North  Carolina  Maritime  Museum, 
which  services  190,000  visitors  annually.  In  addition,  he  and  Ed 
O’Neal  have  joined  the  Carteret  County  Arts  and  Crafts  Coalition. 
Together  with  painters,  potters,  and  wildfowl  carvers,  they  display 
their  work  at  outdoor  shows  in  Beaufort  twice  a year  and  again  at 
a pre-Christmas  show  in  Morehead  City.  Joe  Fulcher,  on  the  other 
hand,  puts  many  of  his  boats  on  consignment  at  Jib  Square 
Antiques,  a shop  located  right  on  the  Morehead  City  waterfront. 
The  owner  adds  on  20%  and  displays  the  fleet  very  prominendy  on 
shelves  in  his  spacious  front  windows.  As  Joe  rightly  observes,  “It’s 
a good  advertisement  for  him  too”  (fig.  26).  So  far  these  modest 
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Figure  27.  A flamboyant  headboat  (42"  x 13  1/2")  by  Ed  O’Neal,  displayed 
at  the  Carteret  County  Arts  and  Crafts  Coalidon  Christmas  Show,  Morehead 
City,  1989. 

attempts  to  reach  a larger  public  have  had  limited  success,  in  part 
perhaps,  because  the  men  seem  to  prefer  a more  personal  relation- 
ship with  their  customers  by  selling  out  of  their  homes. 

Without  question,  the  majority  of  models  the  men  make  still 
represent  the  older,  historical  types,  the  classic  vessels  for  sailing 
(schooner,  sharpie,  spritsail)  and  for  fishing  (skiff,  dory,  workboat, 
round-stern,  menhaden  boat).  As  Ed  O’Neal  puts  it,  “anybody  lives 
in  Maine,  they  want  stuff  that  was  built  on  the  Maine  coast.  So  down 
here,  they  want  stuff  that  reminds  them  of  the  East  Coast”  (mean- 
ing North  Carolina).  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  repertory  is 
expanding  to  include  fiberglass  runabouts  and  steel  trawlers, 
Lightnings  and  Gulfstars,  tugs  and  pilot  boats,  sports  fishermen 
and  headboats.  As  time  passes  and  the  men  respond  to  suggestions 
or  requests  from  outsiders,  the  tradition  may  move  away  from 
forms  that  evoke  the  past  or  the  region.  Recently,  Joe  Fulcher 
constructed  a four-foot  model  of  the  Cape  Hatteras,  the  oceano- 
graphic research  vessel  used  by  the  Duke  University  Marine  Labo- 
ratory. Perhaps  the  most  unusual  project  so  far  was  the  model  of 
the  missionary  boat  Shiloh  made  by  James  Rose.  The  Shiloh  was 
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conceived  by  John  Rhodes  of  Indianapolis,  who  heads  a world- 
wide, nondenominational  church  organization,  the  World  Witness 
Crusade.  In  order  to  collect  money  for  the  vessel  to  be  used  for 
missionary  work  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  John  first  commissioned  the 
model,  which  he  then  carried,  according  to  James  Rose,  “through 
the  United  States,  [to]  different  meetings  and  whatever  that  he 
attended.”  James’s  model  was  universally  admired  and  inspired 
generous  donations  which  then  funded  the  building  of  the  actual 
boat  on  Harker’s  Island.  Finally,  as  the  Shiloh  neared  completion  in 
the  summer  of  1990,  James  built  a second  model  of  her  for  John’s 
brother  James,  “for  his  group  of  churches  in  his  area”  in  Indiana. 

The  motives  behind  models  like  the  Shiloh  seem  clear  enough, 
but  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  comprehend  the  appeal  of  the  little 
boats  to  the  many  outsiders  who  have  begun  to  purchase  them. 
Sometimes  the  buyer  seems  almost  possessed.  Ed  O’Neal  recalls 
one  such  man  who  kept  hanging  around  his  display  at  the  outdoor 
show  in  Beaufort  in  the  spring  of  1990.  “He  says,  ‘I  keep  looking 
at  that  trawler.  I want  her  the  worst.’  I says,  ‘Well,  there  she  is!’  And 
he  left.  And  way  directly,  here  he  comes  back  a-running.  He  says, 
‘I  want  that  damn  trawler.  And  I’m  going  to  get  it  right  now.  Then 
I’m  going  to  go  crazy  before  I go  home!’  And  he  bought  it.  He 
wanted  it  so  bad,  but  it  was  something  in  the  back  of  his  mind  told 
him  not  to  do  it.”  Most  likely,  he  was  worrying  about  his  wife’s 
reaction  when  he  brought  it  home  that  evening.  James  Rose  has 
described  similar  moments  and  adds  that  “percentagewise,  there 
are  a lot  more  male  customers  than  there  would  be  women.  But 
when  a woman  is  interested  in  one  particular  boat,  there’s  no  way— 
she’s  going  to  have  this  boat.”  Generally,  he  has  found  that  men 
prefer  the  fishing  boats  and  women  the  sailboats.  His  16"  spritsail 
sailing  skiff  is  “so  popular  with  the  ladies  that  I call  it  the  ladies’ 
boat.”  Very  possibly,  the  women  see  decorative  possibilities  in  their 
purchases  where  the  men  associate  them  with  past  pleasures  of 
fishing. 

One  of  the  strongest  appeals  of  the  little  boats  is  precisely  the 
fact  that  they  are  miniatures.  Thus,  they  are  eminently  portable  and 
collectable.  Ed  O’Neal  explains  that  “they’ll  put  them  on  coffee 
tables,  or  they’ll  put  them  on  a table  up  against  the  wall.  ...  I put 
one  down  in  a lawyer’s  office  the  other  day.  He  put  it  on  his 
mantelpiece  in  his  board  room.”  Actually  most,  if  not  all,  tradi- 
tional craftsmen  make  miniatures  of  their  standard  products, 
whether  they  are  basketmakers,  potters,  or  cabinetmakers.  Once 
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Figure  28.  James  Rose’s  models  under  close  scrutiny  at  the  Labor  Day  Show 
of  the  Carteret  County  Arts  and  Crafts  Coalition,  Beaufort,  1989. 


such  objects  are  reduced  in  size,  they  are  no  longer  useful  in  their 
original  sense.  Obviously,  one  cannot  catch  shrimp  with  a three- 
foot  trawler.  What  happens,  as  Michael  Owen  Jones  discovered  in 
a study  of  Kentucky  chairmakers,  is  that  “small-scale  replicas  of 
utilitarian  objects”  are  transformed  into  works  of  art.  “A  miniature 
corn  sled  made  of  expensive  wood  which  is  sanded  and  varnished 
and  placed  on  a table  or  mantel  . . . serves  solely  as  an  object  of 
contemplation  and  admiration”  (220).  In  short,  the  little  boats  have 
invaded  the  realm  of  the  “fine”  (read  “useless”?)  arts.  And  even  at 
upper  level  prices  of  four  and  five  hundred  dollars,  such  art  is  a 
bargain  by  modern  standards. 

There  are  yet  deeper  possible  meanings  in  the  miniature.  In 
discussing  how  he  sells  his  boats,  Joe  Fulcher  observes  that  “most 
of  them,  they’re  kind  of  hard  to  get  rid  of  unless  there’s  some  kind 
of  sentimental  reason.”  More  specifically,  folklorist  Susan  Stewart 
speculates  that  such  objects  are  imbued  with  nostalgia:  “We  cannot 
separate  the  function  of  the  miniature  from  a nostalgia  for 
preindustrial  labor,  a nostalgia  for  craft.  . . . Whereas  industrial 
labor  is  marked  by  the  prevalence  of  repetition  over  skill  and  part 
over  whole,  the  miniature  object  represents  an  antithetical  mode 
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of  production:  production  by  hand,  a production  that  is  unique 
and  authentic”  (68).  In  an  age  of  standardized  manufactured  goods 
made  on  assembly  lines,  the  little  boats  affirm  an  earlier  way  of 
making  things,  when  the  individual  controlled  the  total  process 
and  marked  it  with  his  unique  hand.  And,  in  a time  when  boats  are 
increasingly  molded  out  of  fiberglass  or  welded  with  steel  plates, 
the  models  feature  the  old  wood  construction.  In  this  regard,  James 
Rose  calls  his  work  an  “archeological  thing”:  “I  wanted  to  keep  the 
old  wooden  hulls  where  people  could  see  them.” 

Nostalgia— that  is,  a general  longing  for  the  old  ways  of  doing 
things— is  not  the  only  form  of  “sentiment”  that  attracts  customers. 
As  souvenirs,  the  models  also  relate  to  the  specific  experience  of 
the  purchaser;  they  become  mementos  of  personal  history.  At  the 
Labor  Day  Show  of  the  Carteret  County  Arts  and  Crafts  Coalition 
in  1989,  James  Rose  took  an  order  for  an  early  Harkers  Island 
trawler  from  a man  from  New  Bern.  The  purchaser  recalled  that  he 
used  to  come  to  Harkers  Island  every  summer  and  that  his  father 
always  wanted  to  own  a real  trawler  but  never  did.  Thus,  for  him  the 
trawler  triggers  off  pleasant  recollections  of  childhood  and  his 
relationship  with  his  father.  “The  souvenir,”  writes  Susan  Stewart, 
“is  used  most  often  to  evoke  a voluntary  memory  of 
childhood,  . . . [but]  not  a childhood  as  lived;  it  is  a childhood 
voluntarily  remembered,  a childhood  manufactured  from  its  ma- 
terial survivals.”  Obviously,  childhood  is  not  the  only  focus  for 
souvenirs;  any  pleasurable  memory  may  suffice.  The  key  point  is 
that  the  model  comes  to  embody  “not  the  lived  experience  of  its 
maker  but  the  ‘secondhand’  experience  of  its  possesser/ owner” 
(145,  135). 

Souvenirs  also  serve  an  important  role  in  what  Nelson  Graburn 
has  termed  “Ethnic  Tourism.”  While  some  travelers  are  content  to 
bring  back  “pictures  and  postcards”  or  “rocks  and  seashells,”  the 
Ethnic  Tourist  seeks  out  “arts  and  crafts,  particularly  if  they  were 
made  by  the  ethnic  [artist]  for  his/her  own  (preferably  sacred)  use. 
Items  made  specifically  for  the  tourist  market  have  much  less 
symbolic  appeal.”  While  relatively  expensive  compared,  say,  to  the 
souvenirs  sold  along  the  Morehead  City  waterfront,  the  little  boats 
will  appeal  to  those  seeking  authentic  representations  of  coastal 
culture.  Transported  home,  they  can  be  prominently  placed  to 
commemorate  the  vacation,  “to  relive  the  experience  at  a slower 
pace”  (33).  In  addition,  because  they  are  quite  costly  and  are  one- 
of-a-kind  creations,  they  will  likely  earn  a certain  amount  of 
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prestige  for  the  owner  that  postcards,  seashells,  or  plastic  ships  in 
a bottle  would  not.  Tourism,  as  Graburn  cautions,  “is  rife  with 
snobbery”  (34). 

The  little  boats  thus  serve  many  functions  for  their  makers 
and  their  owners.  But  no  less  important  is  the  way  in  which  they 
mediate  between  builder  and  purchaser.  In  effect,  they  become 
catalysts  for  a history  of  the  region  as  told  by  natives  to  outsiders. 
James  Rose  tells  about  a couple  from  Old  Saybrook,  Connecticut, 
that  was  cruising  in  the  region  and  came  by  to  see  his  boats. 
Ultimately,  the  husband  chose  a 4'  Core  Sound  round-stern  fishing 
boat,  a seemingly  odd  choice  for  a Yankee.  But  his  decision 
resulted  directly  from  James’s  accompanying  description.  “I  ex- 
plained a little  bit  of  the  history,  and  I told  him  how  traditional  it 
was  of  this  area.  You  don’t  find  them  anywhere,  only  around  here. 
They’re  the  most  representative  boat  of  all  for  our  time.  ...”  I have 
often  watched  people  gather  around  James’s  models,  both  at  his 
home  and  at  shows.  When  someone  demonstrates  real  interest, 
James  will  moVe  in  and  begin  to  talk  about  the  boat  in  question. 
Then,  if  the  person  is  truly  attentive,  he  will  move  on  to  Harkers 
Island  and  describe  the  world  that  he  and  the  boat  have  come  from. 


Figure  29.  The  Four  Brothers  (50")  by  Burgess  Lewis,  a model  of  the  old 
round-stem  boat  that  was  fished  by  the  Lewis  family.  It  was  named  for  Steve 
Lewis  and  his  three  brothers. 
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A recent  exhibition  featuring  the  creativity  of  older  Ameri- 
cans, The  Grand  Generation:  Memory,  Mastery,  Legacy,  demonstrated 
that  the  traditional  “object  that  embodies  the  past  becomes  a 
source  of  contemporary  power  for  the  artist.  It  generates  audi- 
ences, stimulating  interaction  with  grandchildren,  neighbors,  craft 
connoisseurs,  local  historians,  and  of  course,  folklorists”  (Hufford 
42).  This  interaction  is  precisely  the  case  for  the  little  boats,  except 
that  the  builders  here  are  not  elderly,  and  the  discussion  is 
foremost  between  native  and  outsider.  In  essence,  the  models 
provide  a bridge  between  cultures,  a tangible  link  between  differ- 
ent kinds  of  lives.  “A  lady  came  to  me, "James  Rose  reminisces,  “and 
says,  ‘You’re  a very  good  representative  of  improved  public  rela- 
tions.’ I said,  ‘Thank  you,  ma’am,  you  hit  the  nail  right  directly  on 
the  head.’  That’s  exactly  what  it  is.  Improved  public  relations  is 
what  I’m  trying  to  represent  from  my  little  corner.  ...  I love  to  see 
people  get  along  better.” 

Today,  the  tradition  of  making  little  boats  on  the  North 
Carolina  coast  is  more  vital  than  it  has  ever  been.  In  earlier  times, 
the  making  of  models  was  at  best  “occasional,”  according  to  James, 
“because  they  couldn’t  get  time  to  do  that.  Some  old  fellow,  maybe, 
a bystander,  whatever,  he’d  like  the  line  of  that  boat,  he’d  build  one 
for  him.  They  didn’t  have  anything  to  work  with,  and  they  did  real 
good  under  those  conditions.  And  some  of  them  would  just  chop 
out  a piece,  and  take  a block  plane  and  try  to  smooth  it  out  the  best 
he  can.  And  that  was  his  finish,  paint  it.”  Today,  the  builders  have 
better  tools,  more  time  to  work,  and,  most  important  perhaps,  a 
large  and  growing  clientele.  There  are  also  healthy  signs  of  conti- 
nuity. Steve  Lewis  works  with  his  brother  Houston  and  father 
Burgess,  James  Rose  with  his  son  Allen,  Joe  Fulcher  with  his 
grandson  Travis,  and  Ed  O’Neal  with  David  Styron,  a local  yacht 
captain  who  builds  from  kits  but  is  starting  to  work  from  scratch. 

Without  exception,  all  of  these  men  have  testified  to  the 
pleasure  they  derive  from  this  activity.  “I  love  to  build  them,”  Ed 
O’Neal  affirms.  “I  think  building  them  is  more  fun  than  just  looking 
at  them. . . . That’s  all  I’ve  ever  done  all  my  life,  build  boats.”  That 
this  is  not  a high  wage  business  is  made  clear  byjoe  Fulcher:  “If  you 
had  to  figure  hours  in  it,  you  wouldn’t  never  mess  with  it,  I guess.” 
Even  Steve  Lewis,  who  derives  all  of  his  income  from  the  models, 
declares  that  “I  enjoy  doing  it,  I really  do.  Of  course,  now  I do  it  for 
a living,  but  still  I enjoy  building.  Sometimes  it’s  a pain  in  the  rump, 
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but  what  ain’t  nowadays?”  What  emerges  from  all  of  these  com- 
ments is  that  the  process  means  at  least  as  much  as  the  product.  This 
orientation  may  seem  a radical  concept  for  a consumer-oriented 
society,  but  for  all  of  these  men,  the  act  of  building  is  as  significant 
as  the  finished  boat  and  any  payment  it  might  bring. 

Once  I asked  Ed  O’Neal  if  he  could  pinpoint  the  difference 
between  a kit  model  and  the  ones  he  made.  “A  kit,”  he  replied,  “is 
all  right  if  you  want  something  spit  and  shined.  But  with  our  way 
of  life  down  here,  you’ve  got  to  have  the  rough  and  tumble.”  To 
illustrate  his  point,  he  took  what  is  probably  his  favorite  boat,  the 
spritsail  sailing  skiff.  To  build  such  a model,  he  went  on,  “you  try 
to  fix  it  up  nice,  but  it  shows  you  just  what  we  have.  I mean,  it’s  just 
like  the  spritsails— everything  is  right,  even  the  toggles  on  the  main 
sheet.  It’s  done  like  a real  one.  . . . Well,  [you]  look  at  it  and  say, 
‘That’s  what  they  used,  that  right  there.’  If  you  was  to  take  a 20'  one 
and  shrink  her  down,  set  her  alongside  of  it,  it’d  be  identical,  the 
same.”  By  thus  shrinking  down  the  full-sized  vessels  that  they  have 
known  and  built  and  used,  these  men  have  found  a way  to  preserve 
and  understand  their  world.  And  they  have  done  so  not  only  for 
themselves,  their  families,  and  their  communities,  but  also  for  the 
larger  world  “upstate”  as  well. 
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Interviews 
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1992  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Awards 

Otho  Willard: 

Oldtime  Fiddler  and  Stringband  Leader 


When  asked  recently  to  reflect  on  his  contribution  to  folk 
music  traditions  of  eastern  North  Carolina,  Otho  Willard  re- 
sponded quickly:  “I  always  was  into  the  square  dance  music.” 
Stringband  music  has  held  his  deep  interest  since  boyhood,  and  he 
has  remained  an  enthusiastic  player,  teacher,  and  devotee  of 
fiddling  throughout  his  life. 

Mr.  Willard  was  bom  in  1904  in  the  Big  Swamp  community 
of  Beaufort  County,  located  seven  miles  north  of  the  town  of 
Washington.  His  parents  farmed  for  their  living,  and  Otho  was 
brought  up  learning  how  to  raise  crops  of  tobacco,  cotton,  and  com. 
For  entertainment,  farm  families  would  gather  in  one  another’s 
homes  to  hear  local  musicians  play  stringband  music  and  to  dance. 
One  of  the  strong  memories  from  Otho’s  childhood  is  of  Redden 
Leggett,  an  elderly  man  who  would  fiddle  the  tune  “Old  Bob 
Riddley”  at  these  community  gatherings. 

Oldtime  music  was  heard  other  places  besides  at  dances. 
Washington  was  a regular  stop  for  traveling  medicine  shows 
headed  up  by  pitchmen  peddling  tonics  and  cure-alls.  Otho  Willard 
was  often  among  the  crowd  that  would  gather,  though  he  was  not 
much  interested  in  buying  patent  medi  cines . He  was  there  to  watch 
and  hear  the  fine  musicians  who  were  part  of  the  show  and  whose 
j ob  was  to  perform  and  draw  a crowd  of  potential  customers.  “They 
usually  had  one  musician,  playing  a guitar  mostly,”  he  recalls.  I 
would  hang  around  there  as  much  as  I could.  Anywhere  there  was 
music,  I would  be  listening  at  them.” 

Tobacco  warehouses  also  were  places  where  stringband  music 
could  be  heard,  especially  during  late  summer  and  fall  when  the 
crop  was  sold  and  cash  money  found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of 
local  farmers.  Mr.  Willard  remembers,  “When  I was  farming  I 
would  take  the  tobacco  to  Greenville,  to  sell  at  the  market.  We’d 
take  it  by  mule  and  wagon.  At  the  warehouse,  three  or  four  guys 
would  get  together  to  play.  And  people  would  throw  them  money.” 
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While  in  high  school,  Otho  decided  to  pursue  his  interest  in 
music  and  bought  a correspondence  course  in  violin  technique.  He 
also  purchased  a guitar  and  began  to  develop  his  ear.  In  1928,  he 
took  his  guitar  to  a fiddlers’  convention  held  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  high  school  in  Washington.  Backstage  he  was  introduced  to 
Ace  Hamilton,  the  premier  fiddler  of  the  region.  Otho  played  some 
pieces  with  Hamilton  and  his  band  and  was  asked  to  perform  with 
the  group  on  stage  that  night.  Ace  Hamilton’s  band,  with  Otho 
Willard  on  guitar,  won  first  place.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  group 
began  playing  dances  at  the  Fireman’s  Hall  in  Washington.  They 
played  twice  a week  for  several  years,  and  Mr.  Willard  recalls  that 
the  floor  would  be  so  full  of  dancers  that  one  set  would  sometimes 
be  forty-five  minutes  in  duration.  Given  these  large  crowds,  the 
musicians  made  as  much  as  four  dollars  apiece  for  a night’s  work. 

Inspired  by  Ace  Hamilton,  Otho  took  up  fiddling  in  earnest.  He 
also  became  proficient  on  mandolin,  an  instrument  he  used  to 
accompany  his  singing.  Throughout  the  years  before  World  War 
II,  his  talents  were  appreciated  at  numerous  dances  that  took  place 
throughout  Martin,  Beaufort,  and  Washington  counties.  While 
performing  at  one  of  these  dances  in  Williamston,  he  met  Florence 
Whitehurst.  They  were  married  in  1933  and  eventually  raised  a 
family  of  two  daughters,  Linda  and  Maeanna. 

Although  his  musical  talents  are  well  known,  more  residents 
of  the  area  know  Mr.  Willard  for  his  work  in  the  shoe  repair  trade. 
He  opened  Willard’s  Shoe  Shop  in  the  1930s,  and  it  remains  a 
fixture  in  downtown  Williamston  to  this  day,  operated  now  by 
Otho’s  grandson  Danny.  In  addition  to  repairing  and  selling  shoes 
and  boots,  Willard’s  Shoe  Shop  had  another  distinction  when  Otho 
worked  there.  It  was  the  only  shoe  shop  I have  ever  entered  where 
guitar  and  fiddle  strings,  capos,  and  picks  could  be  purchased 
alongside  shoestrings  and  polish.  My  favorite  musical  accessory 
to  be  found  in  the  shop  were  handsome  tanned-leather  guitar  straps 
designed  by  Mr.  Willard  without  buckles  or  other  metal  parts  that 
might  scratch  an  instrument.  If  one  was  lucky,  the  proprietor  might 
be  convinced  to  bring  out  his  fiddle  and  guitar,  which  he  kept 
conveniently  in  a storeroom  in  the  rear  of  the  shop. 

Unlike  many  oldtime  musicians,  who  laid  down  their  instru- 
ments when  oldtime  music  lost  its  popular  appeal  among  younger 
members  of  the  community,  Mr.  Willard  has  continued  to  play  his 
fiddle.  Although  there  are  few  dances  like  those  he  experienced  at 
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the  Fireman’s  Hall  in  the  late  twenties,  he  continues  to  make  music 
in  people’s  homes,  at  the  Ruritan  Club,  or  for  community  benefits. 
He  has  encouraged  and  inspired  members  of  a younger  generation 
of  local  musicians  who  are  interested  in  oldtime  and  bluegrass 
music,  players  like  Heber  Coltrain,  Frankie  Harrison,  Jennice 
Price,  Lane  Hollis,  John  Worthington,  and  Lightnin’  Wells, 
among  others.  I believe  that  all  of  these  musicians  would  agree  that 
they  feel  honored  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  play  with  one  of 
the  few  remaining  fiddlers  in  eastern  North  Carolina  whose  style 
and  repertoire  are  rooted  in  an  older  tradition. 

Those  who  know  Mr.  Willard  are  aware  that  he  is  a modest  man 
with  a soft-spoken  manner.  I remember  trying  to  get  him  to 
perform  at  a middle  school  in  Plymouth  through  the  North 
Carolina  Folk  Arts  in  the  Schools  program.  After  several  appeals, 
he  finally  consented  to  go.  When  we  arrived  at  the  school,  a huge 
crowd  of  squirming,  noisy,  rambunctious  eighth  and  ninth  graders 
waited  restlessly  for  the  program  to  begin.  Just  before  the  musi- 
cians were  introduced,  Mr.  Willard  happened  to  glance  through  an 
opening  in  the  curtain  to  see  and  hear  the  audience  awaiting  his 
performance.  I heard  him  remark,  under  his  breath  and  in  great 
sincerity,  “I  feel  just  like  a sheep  being  led  to  slaughter!” 

Mr.  Willard,  I hope  you  don’t  feel  like  that  sheep  this  after- 
noon. You  are  deserving  of  recognition,  both  from  within  your 
community  and  from  a larger,  statewide  audience  as  well,  for  your 
contributions  in  maintaining  a tradition  of  oldtime  fiddling  in 
eastern  North  Carolina.  I hope  that  you  will  let  us  honor  you  today 
with  some  formal  recognition:  the  1992  Brown-Hudson  Folklore 
Award. 


— Wayne  Martin 
Folklife  Section 
N.C.  Arts  Council 
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George  Higgs: 

Blues  Musician  and  Singer 

[At  the  Society’s  1992  meeting,  Durham  musician  Scott  Ainslie 
presented  the  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  to  George  Higgs. 
Ainslie  discussed  his  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Higgs  and  the  special 
qualities  of  his  music.  The  following  citation  is  adapted  from 
Ainslie’ s nomination  of  Mr.  Higgs  for  a North  Carolina  Folk 
Heritage  Award.] 

George  Higgs  has  been  playing  and  singing  blues  in  his 
community  for  over  forty  years.  Bom  near  Speed,  North  Carolina, 
on  March  9,  1930  and  raised  in  Edgecombe  County,  Mr.  Higgs 
began  learning  harmonica  as  a young  boy  from  his  father,  Jesse 
Higgs.  Listening  to  his  father  and  to  Peg  Leg  Sam’ s radio  show  out 
of  Rocky  Mount,  he  developed  a harmonica  and  vocal  style  that 
springs  from  the  same  musical  and  geographical  territory  as  the 
well-known  work  of  another  great  Piedmont  harmonica  player, 
Sonny  Terry. 

In  his  teens,  Mr.  Higgs  became  interested  in  playing  guitar  and 
started  accompanying  a local  guitarist,  Eddie  Lewis  Jones,  around 
to  house  parties,  carrying  Jones’s  guitar  and  learning  from  the 
older  musician.  He  sold  a favorite  squirrel  dog  to  buy  his  own 
guitar.  In  addition,  he  began  absorbing  the  recorded  music  of 
Jimmy  Reed,  Blind  Boy  Fuller,  and  Lightnin’  Hopkins.  He 
quickly  became  a fine  singer  of  the  contemporary  and  traditional 
blues  that  were  popular  in  his  community.  He  played  with  the  late 
Elester  Anderson  regularly  before  Mr.  Anderson’s  death.  (Ander- 
son is  included  in  the  recorded  collection  Eight  Hand  Sets.)  Both 
men  were  recorded  by  Pete  Lowry  in  the  1 970s  as  a part  of  Lowry  ’ s 
fieldwork.  Mr.  Higgs’s  local  playing  partner  now  is  James  “Bud” 
Powell,  who  is  also  included  in  Piedmont  Blues  Today. 

Mr.  Higgs  currently  performs  as  a member  of  the  North 
Carolina  African-American  Heritage  Tour,  sharing  the  stage  with 
Etta  Baker.  He  has  also  presented  performances  at  Wesleyan 
College  for  its  symposium  on  North  Carolina  rural  life  entitled 
“These  Good  Country  People”  and  in  the  Durham  Arts  Council’s 
lunchtime  concert  series.  He  is  a prominent  subject  of  Piedmont 
Blues  Today,  an  educational  video  documentary  featuring  three 
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guitarists  from  eastern  North  Carolina  produced  with  support  from 
the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council  and  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts.  Mr.  Higgs  continues  to  book  performances  and  per- 
formed at  a conference  for  educators  on  the  Jim  Crow  South  hosted 
by  the  Center  for  Documentary  Studies  at  Duke  University,  North 
Carolina  Central  University,  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities. 

Mr.  Higgs  is  a well-rounded  performer  with  a solid  grounding 
in  the  Piedmont  blues  tradition  that  is  native  to  eastern  North 
Carolina.  He  is,  arguably,  the  finest  living  exponent  of  North 
Carolina’s  harmonica  and  vocal  tradition.  Following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Sonny  Terry  and  Peg  Leg  Sam,  carrying  on  the  music  of 
his  family  and  his  father’s  generation  while  adding  the  music  of  his 
own  generation,  Mr.  Higgs  continues  to  be  an  engaging,  experi- 
enced and  very  professional  performer  with  excellent  musical 
taste  and  skills.  He  is  a perfect  recipient  of  the  Brown-Hudson 
Folklore  Award  as  one  of  the  most  important,  traditional  practitio- 
ners of  Piedmont  blues  harmonica/vocals — a man  who  is  still 
making  valuable  contributions,  through  live  performances,  to  the 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  our  rural  musical  treasures  and 
traditions  throughout  North  Carolina  and  the  South. 

— Scott  Ains lie 
Durham,  North  Carolina 
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Dorothy  Spruill  Redford: 

Writer,  Homecoming  Organizer,  and 
Administrator 

[Dorothy  Redford’ s Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  was 
collaboratively  written  by  Karen  Baldwin  and  Thomas  McGowan, 
who  served  as  copresenters  at  the  Society’s  meeting.] 

One  of  the  many  delights  of  working  in  folklore  studies  is 
making  connections:  we  meet  people — people  whose  knowledge 
and  work  informs  and  enhances  our  understanding  of  our  human- 
ity, whose  lives  uncover  and  privilege  the  content  and  process  of 
folk  culture.  Dorothy  Spruill  Redford,  site  manager  of  Somerset 
Place  in  Washington  County,  issuchaperson,  andit  is  Karen’s  and 
my  pleasure  and  honor  today  to  recognize  and  commend  her  oral 
history  research,  her  books  and  articles,  her  teaching,  and  her 
administrative  work  through  this  1992  Brown-Hudson  Folklore 
Award. 

Listen  to  the  voice  of  Dorothy  Redford  remembering: 

Pappy  Jenkins.  Momma  Letha.  Momma  Lou.  They  were  all  just  names 
to  me  before.  Hollow  ghosts.  But  as  my  mother  spoke  that  day  and  all 
the  days  that  followed,  the  names  became  people,  they  took  shape.  The 
town  that  was  nothing  but  a word  to  me  came  alive  through  the  richness 
of  my  mother’s  memories.  ...  1 could  see  the  men  drifting  home  from 
work  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes  as  the  sinking  sun  threw  shadows 
across  the  dirt  streets  and  the  twinkle  of  kerosene  lamps  appeared  in 
upstairs  windows.  I could  hear  the  voices  floating  on  the  evening  air  as 
the  adults  sat  on  their  front  porches,  gossiping  and  watching  the  children 
play.  ...  I was  searching  for  dates  and  relations,  links  between  names, 
ancestral  lines  that  would  lead  me  back  through  the  centuries,  to  my 
beginnings,  to  Africa.  I had  my  genealogy  book  in  my  pocket,  and  I was 
following  the  rules,  digging  for  hard  numbers.  But  Mother  didn’t  think 
that  way.  These  were  people  to  her,  not  limbs  on  the  family  tree.  Each 
person  was  different.  Each  was  a story.  And  that’s  what  my  mother  gave 
me.  Stories.  (42) 

Dorothy  Redford’ s creative  energies  and  research  over  years 
have  deepened  our  knowledge  of  the  lives  of  the  Africans  who  built 
and  maintained  Somerset  Place.  She  has  discovered  and  docu- 
mented genealogical  connections  for  the  African-American  de- 
scendants of  Somerset  families — through  documents  and  oral 
historical  research,  but  particularly  through  recognizing  stories. 
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Somerset  Homecoming:  Recovering  a Lost  Heritage,  published 
by  Doubleday  in  1 988,  is  itself  a story — a personal  narrative  of  Ms. 
Redford’s  discovery  of  her  family  connections  with  the  Africans 
who  labored  as  slaves  at  Somerset.  It  honors  folk  history  and  gives 
new  authenticity  to  the  treatment  of  African  heritages  in  contem- 
porary historical  references. 

Redford’ s beginning  genealogical  and  oral  historical  research, 
conducted  as  an  intense  part-time  activity  while  she  worked  as  a 
social  services  professional,  both  parallels  and  draws  inspiration 
from  the  work  of  the  late  Alex  Haley.  He  called  her  book  “the  best, 
most  beautifully  researched,  and  most  thoroughly  presented  black 
history  that  I know”  (xvii).  Today  we  recognize  in  particular  the 
beauty  of  that  research.  As  it  uncovered  increasingly  more  about 
her  own  and  others’  connection  with  Somerset  families,  the  lost 
heritages  Ms.  Redford  was  recovering  began  to  reshape  and  help 
find  new  directions  for  the  present: 

It’s  hard  to  say  exactly  when  the  idea  set  in — I guess  it  had  been  deep 
inside  me  from  the  beginning,  surfacing  by  degrees  as  I went  along — 
but  by  the  end  of  1984  I knew  we  were  going  to  have  a homecoming. 
That’s  how  simply  I put  it  when  I walked  into  Larry  Misenheimer’s 
office  in  January  of  1985.  Misenheimer  was  the  state’s  head  of  historic 
sites  with  the  Department  of  Cultural  Resources  in  Raleigh. 

Dorothy  Redford  knew  the  word  “homecoming,”  knew  it  deep  in 
her  heart:  “We  are  going  to  have  a homecoming  of  the  descendants 
of  Somerset  Place,”  she  told  Misenheimer.  “Can  we  use  the  site?” 
(191-92). 

She  would  bring  together  the  descendants  of  Somerset,  now 
far-flung  and  disconnected  from  their  African  pasts,  in  a celebra- 
tion of  family  and  connection.  The  first  Somerset  Homecoming  in 
1986  established  new  directions  for  Dorothy  Spruill  Redford’ s life 
and  work,  and  since  that  time  Somerset  Place  regularly  comes 
alive  with  celebrations  of  family  and  community  connectedness. 

The  Somerset  Homecomings  continue  biannually,  and,  under 
Dorothy  Spruill  Redford’s  direction  since  1987,  this  historic  site 
of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Archives  and  History  has 
become  a center  for  continuing  historical  research  and  expanding 
community  involvement.  Ms.  Redford  continues  to  conduct  oral 
historical  interviews  with  Somerset  family  descendants,  gathering 
a wealth  of  folklife  information  about  medicine,  home  work, 
customs  and  beliefs — all  part  of  the  personal  experience  narratives 
of  her  informants. 
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She  is  also  teaching  younger  African-Americans,  especially 
about  the  joys  and  pitfalls  of  oral  historical  interviewing.  Her 
course  at  Elizabeth  City  State  University,  called  Collecting  the 
Genius,  offers  students  methods  and  experience  in  collecting  and 
reporting  the  personal  histories  of  their  families  and  community 
members.  She  is  finishing  up  the  manuscript  for  publication  of  a 
textbook  for  her  course  and  for  other  courses  in  African-American 
oral  history  and  culture. 

Working  with  a board  of  directors  for  the  Somerset  Place 
Foundation,  which  includes  many  Creswell  community  members, 
she  continues  to  develop  the  physical  site  at  Somerset  and  to 
discover  new  connections  between  Somerset,  a place  from  the 
past,  and  the  lives  of  families  in  surrounding  eastern  North 
Carolina  communities. 

One  of  the  most  recent  additions  to  the  now  active  life  of 
Somerset  Place  is  the  annual  Somerset  Christmas,  a gathering  of 
Creswell  area  church  congregations.  They  celebrate  the  holiday  by 
decorating  rooms  in  the  main  residence  and  dedicating  those 
rooms  in  honor  of  individuals  in  their  congregations.  An  album  of 
the  tributes  is  published  for  each  year’s  Somerset  Christmas. 
Because  these  community  publications  represent  new  connections 
between  whites  and  blacks  in  the  area,  made  through  Somerset 
events,  Dorothy  Spruill  Redford  smiles  wide  and  admits  these 
Christmas  albums  are  “what  I’m  most  proud  of.” 

Today  we  present  the  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  to 
Dorothy  Spruill  Redford.  We  recognize  her  research  and  publica- 
tion of  African-American  oral  history,  her  discovering  and  docu- 
menting the  lives  and  labors  of  African-Americans  at  Somerset, 
her  establishing  a homecoming  for  their  descendants,  and  her 
continuing  to  incorporate  community  folklife  traditions  in  the 
active  life  of  historic  Somerset  Place. 

And  lastly  we  need  to  listen  to  Dorothy  Spruill  Redford’ s 
words  again  for  they  will  hearten  us  in  our  own  work: 

Still  yourself,  hear  your  inner  voice  and  vigorously  pursue  its  dictates. 
When  your  purpose  is  noble — when  your  goals  benefit  mankind — allthat 
you  need  to  achieve  them  will  be  available  to  you.  (1) 
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Karen  Baldwin: 
Folklorist,  Writer,  and  Teacher 


[Karen  Baldwin  received  her  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  in  a 
surprise  ceremony  following  the  presentations  and  performances 
of  the  Society’s  Brown-Hudson  Award  ceremonies.  She  hadjust 
participated  in  the  award  presentation  to  Dorothy  Spruill  Redford. 
With  Karen’s  citation,  we  include,  as  a preamble,  a transcription 
of  the  high  jinks  from  that  day.] 

Thomas  McGowan:  [Shuffles  around  among  effects  on  podium, 
and  makes  a great  show  of  consternation.]  There’ s another  Brown- 
Hudson  Award  left.  [To  Polly  Stewart]  Now,  my  cultural  expec- 
tations are  that  we  should  give  it.  Shall  we  integrate  that  with  your 
personal  expectations,  Pol.  [Polly  Stewart  comes  to  podium.] 

Polly  Stewart:  Karen,  stay  right  where  you  are.  [To  audience.] 
Karen  Baldwin  is  the  surprise  recipient  of  the  extra  Brown- 
Hudson  Award.  I was  brought  into  this  conspiracy  many  months 
ago.  [Karen  demonstrates  total  astonishment.]  We  apparently  kept 
it  a secret.  [Audience  applause  and  hoots.]  I just  must  tell  you  I 
think  it  appropriate  that  Karen  would  have  been  the  one  who  had 
initiated  a community  award  [seep.  57]  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
Karen,  like  a lot  of  folklorists,  but  especially  Karen  because  I know 
her  so  well,  is  keenly  attuned  to  the  interconnectedness  of  things, 
to  a need  for  things  to  have  a glue  that  holds  them  together,  and  she 
is  constantly  finding  these  connections. 

[Ms.  Stewart’s  citation  for  Karen  Baldwin  follows.] 

It  gives  me  the  keenest  pleasure  to  present  this  1992  Brown- 
Hudson  Folklore  Surprise  Award — culminating  months  of  secret 
planning  and  cloak-and-dagger  intelligence  gathering — to  my 
dear  friend  and  colleague  Karen  Baldwin  of  East  Carolina  Univer- 
sity. 

I have  known  Karen  for  almost  twenty  years  now,  having  met 
her  at  the  1973  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Folklore  Society 
in  Nashville.  During  these  years  I have  developed  a deep  admira- 
tion and  appreciation  for  Karen,  as  much  for  her  ability  to  provide 
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moral  and  emotional  support  as  for  her  verbal  and  analytic 
incisiveness,  with  both  of  which  she  is  blessed  in  abundance.  But 
beyond  these  two  excellent  attributes,  Karen  has  the  gift  of  the 
artist.  Any  project  she  undertakes — be  it  the  spatial  arrangement 
of  an  academic  office,  the  provisioning  of  a social  gathering,  or  the 
planning  and  execution  of  a complex  multimedia  event  such  as  the 
one  we  are  enjoying  here  in  Greenville  today — will  evince  the 
Baldwin  flair  for  both  grand  design  and  fine  detail.  Anyone  who 
has  the  privilege  of  experiencing  the  artistry  of  a Baldwin  project 
is  the  richer  for  it,  both  intellectually  and  esthetically. 

This  breadth  of  intellectual  and  artistic  compass  is  what  made 
possible  Karen’s  pioneering  work,  during  the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970s,  in  the  subfield  of  folkloristics  that  has  come  to  be  known 
as  “family  folklore.”  Not  everyone  realizes  it,  but  Karen’s  disser- 
tation, written  as  part  of  her  doctoral  program  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  provided  both  the  theoretical  groundwork  and  the 
fieldwork  models  for  this  branch  of  our  discipline,  unformed  and 
unarticulated  a decade  and  a half  ago  but  taken  as  a given  by 
folklorists  today.  I shall  never  forget  the  intellectual  excitement  I 
felt  watching  Karen,  a visiting  folklorist  and  guest  speaker  in  my 
classroom  during  the  spring  of  1977,  formulate  and  verbalize  the 
concept  that  the  family  is  the  individual’s  first  folk  group. 

In  addition  to  her  intellectual  and  artistic  gifts,  Karen  has  a flair 
for  organizing,  as  seen  in  her  ability  to  do  archive  work — learned 
first  at  Wayne  State  University  in  Detroit  and  one  of  the  reasons 
Karen  was  brought  to  East  Carolina — and  a wide  range  of  study 
interests  in  the  realm  of  folklore,  from  folklore  of  the  deaf  to 
folklore  and  education  to  folk  medicine  (as  seen  in  her  co- 
editorship of  the  fine  volume  Herbal  and  Magical  Medicine,  just 
released  by  Duke  University  Press)  to  yard  art  to  birding  to  biking 
to  food. 

Karen  Baldwin  is,  then,  an  all-around  folklorist.  She’s  also  a 
great  teacher,  if  the  things  I’ve  learned  from  her  are  any  indication. 
She  and  I are  agemates  and  in  most  respects  equals,  but  I can  never 
repay  her  for  what  she  has  taught  me  about  ways  of  experiencing 
events.  For  Karen,  everything  in  the  world  is  a folk  event  and  all 
folk  events  provide  opportunities  for  fieldwork  and  analysis,  not 
to  mention  enjoyment  of  the  moment — so  that,  for  instance, 
stopping  with  Karen  for  a bite  to  eat  along  the  highway  becomes 
an  occasion  for  speculation  about  the  food’s  folkloric  properties 
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and  its  provenance  and  its  presentation  as  well  as  for  sending 
samples  of  it  to  Food  Heaven. 

Blissing  out  over  an  event  while  simultaneously  analyzing  it 
is  a skill  I have  watched  Karen  exercise  many  times  over  the  years, 
and  somehowjustknowingaboutthepossibilitiesinsuch  connect- 
ing has  made  a better  folklorist  out  of  me.  Anyone,  student  or 
colleague,  who  spends  time  with  her  will  grow.  I would  say  that 
Karen’s  greatest  strength  as  a folklorist  and  as  a teacher  is  her 
appreciation  for  the  interconnectedness  of  one’s  mind  and  spirit 
with  events  in  the  world. 


— Polly  Stewart 
Salisbury  State  University 
Salisbury,  Maryland 
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1992  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society 
Community  Traditions  Award 


During  preparations  for  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society’s 
1992  annual  meeting,  Karen  Baldwin  and  Thomas  McGowan 
proposed  that  besides  its  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Awards,  which 
are  presented  to  individuals,  the  Society  should  also  honor  at  least 
one  group  or  organization  in  its  awards  presentations.  The  Society’s 
officers  took  this  proposal  under  advi  sement  and  created  the  North 
Carolina  Folklore  Society  Community  Traditions  Award  to  recog- 
nize the  work  of  groups  in  continuing  folklife  in  our  state.  On  April 
1 1,  1992,  at  the  Society's  annual  meeting  in  Greenville,  the  Sharp 
Point  Volunteer  Department  became  the  first  recipient  of  the 
Community  Traditions  Award. 


Sharp  Point  Volunteer  Fire  Department 

One  way  to  mark  the  coming  of  spring  in  and  around  Pitt 
County  is  to  join  the  throngs  who  head  out  to  the  Sharp  Point 
Volunteer  Fire  Department  for  a fried  fresh  herring  dinner.  On 
Fridays  in  late  March  and  early  April,  the  station  is  easy  to  find  on 
SR  1250,  Sharp  Point  Road.  Southwest  off  Route  43  about  a mile 
beyond  the  town  center  of  Falkland,  just  begin  looking  for  the 
scores  of  pick-ups  and  cars  parked  along  the  grass  berms.  The 
drivers  and  passengers  are  inside  eating  generous  portions  of 
herring  served  with  hush  puppies,  slaw,  and  sweet  tea,  and 
enjoying  an  evening  of  community  socializing. 

Sharp  Point  sits  right  on  the  Pitt-Edgecombe  County  line  in  the 
midst  of  tobacco,  soybean,  peanut,  feed  com,  hog,  and  chicken 
farming  country.  Sharp  Point’s  Volunteer  Fire  Department,  one  of 
the  smallest  in  the  region  and  the  smallest  in  the  two  counties  its 
district  overlaps,  serves  its  own  unincorporated  area  of  approxi- 
mately 150  residents,  and  provides  mutual  aid  to  neighboring 
Pinetops,  Fountain,  Falkland,  and  Macclesfield. 
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Founded  in  1980,  Sharp  Point’s  Fire  Department  has  twenty- 
one  trained  members,  including  four  women.  They  run  a rebuilt 
’75  water  wagon  and  an  ’87  Ford  Fire  Cat  pumper,  which  they 
house  along  with  an  array  of  equipment  associ  ated  with  their  major 
activity — fundraising — in  a corrugated  steel  two-bay  station  onto 
which  the  members  built  a large  kitchen  and  a meeting-dining 
room  furnished  with  folding  tables  and  metal  chairs  donated  by 
local  businesses  such  as  the  Worthington  Tobacco  Warehouse. 

To  meet  annual  insurance  costs  and  expenses  for  diesel  fuel, 
truck  repairs,  utilities,  new  turnout  gear,  air  packs,  nozzles,  and  the 
annual  pumper  payment,  Sharp  Point  supplements  municipal  fees 
by  hosting  an  extensive  calendar  of  fund-raisers.  During  these 
community  activities,  the  number  of  volunteers  swells  from 
twenty-one  fire  fighters  to  a shifting  array  of  thirty  to  forty  family 
members  and  neighbors  who  serve  approximately  500  or  600 
customers. 

While  all  the  volunteer  fire  departments  I know  of  in  eastern 
North  Carolina  depend  on  fund-raisers  for  a portion  of  their 
operating  expenses,  Sharp  Point  Volunteer  Fire  Department  is  a 
remarkably  active  group  whose  frequent  fund-raisers  effectively 
provide  the  community  a regular  social  center  for  the  maintenance 
of  regional  foodways  and  traditional  agricultural  community 
entertainments.  Indeed,  even  more  than  with  its  work  to  extinguish 
structure,  combine,  grass,  and  woods  fires  and  to  assist  at  wreck 
emergencies  on  the  road  in  the  district,  the  Sharp  Point  Volunteer 
Fire  Department  serves  its  community  as  a social  and  folk  cultural 
center. 

Sharp  Point  fund-raising  takes  place  in  the  slowest  months  of 
the  agricultural  year.  From  January  to  May,  volunteers  prepare 
seven  to  eight  dinners  or  carry-out  foods.  A barbecue  chicken  or 
chicken  and  pastry  dinner,  a pig  barbecue  dinner,  and  a Brunswick 
stew  or  two  start  off  the  fund-raising  year.  As  soon  as  the  spawning 
herring  run,  though,  and  for  as  long  as  the  fish  are  available  from 
sources  around  Rockyhock  in  the  Chowan  River  area,  the  volun- 
teers turn  out  weekly  fried  fresh  Atlantic  herring  dinners.  Sharp 
Point  Fire  Department’s  dinners  were  first  recommended  to  me  by 
Lester  Gay,  a retired  tobacco  farmer,  now  decorative  windmill  and 
whirligig  folk  artist,  who  lives  near  Fountain.  Mr.  Gay  is  a regular 
at  Sharp  Point,  for  whatever  the  cook  offers,  but  especially  when 
Sharp  Point  “has  a real  good  fish  fry.”  And,  indeed,  the  herring 
fries  are  the  Fire  Department’s  signature  foodways  offerings. 
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Firemen’s  Day  in  September  begins  the  fall  season  of  events 
with  a highly  popular  dunk-the-chief  booth,  a tractor-pulled 
hayride,  and  an  auction  of  items  donated  by  merchants  in  the 
surrounding  towns.  From  mid-October  to  Thanksgiving,  the  vol- 
unteers are  again  busy  every  Saturday  night  hosting  turkey  shoots. 
Like  all  the  events  Sharp  Point  sponsors,  the  shoots  are  family 
gatherings,  where  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  visit  with  each 
other,  trade  news,  and  tell  stories,  while  they  watch  or  participate 
in  the  target  shooting  set  up  along  the  edge  of  a fallow  field  behind 
the  station.  The  luckiest  or  most  skilled  in  every  round  of  ten 
shotgun  or  rifle  shooters  chooses  a dressed  turkey  or  a canned  ham 
from  the  prize  larder,  and  hungry  watchers  and  shooters  consume 
hot  dogs  and  hamburgers  topped  with  chili  sauce  from  the  station 
kitchen  or  “sweets”  prepared  at  members’  homes  and  donated  for 
sale — peanut  brittle,  brownies,  nut  fudge  squares,  pineapple  cake 
slices. 

Sharp  Point  foodways  are  regional  favorites  and  some  are 
historically  associated  with  group  labor  activities,  such  as  hog 
killings,  or  with  community-wide  food  preparations,  such  as  “a 
fish  stew”  or  a “Brunswick  stew,”  terms  describing  both  the  social 
events  and  the  foods  prepared.  Ronnie  Lee  Corbett  remembers 
that,  back  in  the  early  days,  when  the  Fire  Department  first  worked 
out  of  an  abandoned  tobacco  tying  shed,  he  and  a couple  of  other 
men  would  drift  net  for  herring  in  the  Roanoke  River  down  toward 
Jamesville.  He  explains: 

But  see,  then  we  didn’t  have  but  maybe  one  or  two  [fish  dinners]  per 
year,  because  you  didn’t  know  whether  you  were  gonna  get  fish  or 
not ...  It  musta  been  in  ’80  . . . hmmm  ...  3 or  4,  when  we  started 
catchin’  ’em  ourselves.  ’Cause,  really,  what  we  used  to  do  was  go  catch 
’em,  an’  the  neighborhood  would  get  together  most  of  the  time  right  here 
at  [our]  house,  and  we’d  eat  ’em  up,  you  know.  And  then  when  the  Fire 
Department  came  along,  we  said,  well,  shoot,  we  can  sell  ’em  and  make 
some  money  for  the  Fire  Department.  An’  we  used  to  cook  here  a whole 
lot,  for  the  neighborhood,  I mean  . . . We’ve  done  fish  stews,  and  we 
have  barbecued  pigs  for  the  neighborhood  . . . an’  chicken  stew,  herring 
fry... 

As  Ronnie  Lee’s  list  trailed  off,  Annette  Corbett  summarized, 
“This  used  to  be  the  gatherin’  place.” 

Now  the  gathering  place  is  a quarter  mile  down  the  road  at  the 
station  where  the  preparation  and  serving  of  Brunswick  stews  and 
herring  dinners  are  busy  times  at  the  station.  All  who  turn  out  to 
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help  will  gut,  scale,  and  “notch”  or  “gash”  600  to  750  pounds  of 
fish,  approximately  1200  to  2100  individual  herring,  the  night 
before  a fry.  The  fish  are  iced  down  in  coolers,  for  the  next  day’s 
cooking  when  the  women  “meal”  the  fish  and  the  slippery  “she 
roe”  for  the  men  to  fry  up  in  a rank  of  five  gas-fired  rectangular 
steel  tray  cookers.  On  the  morning  of  a Brunswick  stew  fund- 
raiser, as  the  ingredients  are  added  to  the  customary  nine  cast  iron 
“wash  pots”  set  over  gas  fires,  all  but  the  smallest  child  will  take 
turns  with  the  wooden  paddles  to  stir  constantly,  slowly  blending 
the  chicken,  boiled  Irish  potatoes,  butter  beans,  com,  and  other 
ingredients.  Traditional  foods  are  incorporated  in  the  fund-raiser 
preparations,  too.  On  Thursday  nights  during  herring  season, 
volunteers  may  sit  down  to  bowls  of  chicken  and  rice,  saltines,  and 
sweet  tea,  before  they  start  cleaning  and  gashing  the  fish,  and 
Annette  Corbett’s  cheese  biscuits,  warm  from  the  station  kitchen 
oven,  washed  down  with  coffee  or  cold  drinks  fetched  from  Annie 
Peaden’s  store  just  up  the  road,  are  a highlight  in  a chilly  early 
morning  Brunswick  stew  preparation. 

For  herring  or  Brunswick  stew  events,  the  core  group  of  Sharp 
Point  volunteers,  who  all  live  right  around  the  station,  expands  to 
include  farther- flung  relatives  of  the  local  families,  like  Annette’s 
sister,  who  comes  in  from  Tarboro  to  help  serve  at  the  fish  fries; 
retired  farmers  and  public  workers,  like  Bud  Baker,  who  dips  stew 
and  fries  fish,  Mary  and  Willard  Wooten,  who  regularly  turn  out 
to  help  clean  fish  and  clean  up  after  a Brunswick  stew;  the  college, 
high  school,  and  elementary  school  student  children,  grandchil- 
dren, and  great-grandchildren  of  all  these  people. 

The  foodways  fund-raisers  in  particular  allow  an  understand- 
ing of  the  Fire  Department  members’  sense  of  close  and  extended 
community,  their  expression  of  cooperative  labor,  allied  with  a 
strong  identification  as  an  agricultural  milieu,  which,  in  the 
department’s  decade,  has  had  to  rapidly  accommodate  to  outside 
pressure  against  the  tobacco  money  crop  and  for  land  developers’ 
visions  of  recently  auctioned  farms  as  sites  for  golfing  or  eques- 
trian condominium  complexes. 

Ronnie  Lee  Corbett  explains  why  he  thinks  the  Sharp  Point 
herring  dinners  are  so  popular  in  the  area  and  with  folks  from 
Rocky  Mount  and  Raleigh  who  don’t  have  to  drive  farther  east  to 
Jamesville — home  of  the  annual  Herring  Festival,  where  the 
Cypress  Grill’s  fried  herring  is  renowned.  These  customers  savor 
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the  coming  of  spring,  when  the  herring  run.  Mr.  Corbett  hypoth- 
esizes that  they  come  “because  there’s  no  where  else  they  can  get 
herring  . . . fried  like  we  fry.  Unless  they  go  all  the  way  to 
Jamesville.” 

The  “secret”  of  the  Sharp  Point  fried  herring  is  in  the  cooking, 
according  to  Mr.  Corbett: 

All  your  fish  houses  now  are  gone  strictly  to  cookin’  with  peanut  oil, 
or  salad  type  of  oil,  com  oil,  whatever.  What  we  do,  we  mix  enough  lard 
with  the  oil  to  still  have  the  gooood  taste.  You  can  cookaherrin’  a whole 
lot  crisper  in  oil  than  you  can  pure  lard,  so  that’s  why  we  mix  it.  It  still 
cooks  real  crisp,  but  not  right  black.  And  it  still  gives  it  that  gooood 
taste! 

There  is  evident  pride  and  shared  meaning  in  the  Sharp  Point 
Volunteer  Fire  Company’s  foodways  fund-raisers.  Certain 
foodways  traditions  Sharp  Point  maintains  are  thought  to  be  dying 
because  they’re  too  much  trouble,  as  in  the  case  of  Brunswick 
stew,  and  part  of  what  is  being  talked  about  by  customers — as  5 00- 
600  quarts  of  stew  are  sold  out  the  parking  lot  door  of  the  station 
house  in  lots  of  ten  to  thirty — is  the  high  quality  of  this  group’s 
product  and  the  relative  scarcity  of  such  hard  workers  as  they. 
Expressing  group  cohesion  and  community  service  through  coop- 
erative hard  work,  I discovered,  are  fundamental  reasons  for  the 
Sharp  Point  volunteers’  busy  schedule  of  fund-raisers. 

A far  longer  time  of  memory  and  farm  community  cooking  is 
telescoped  to  span  just  the  decade  this  group  has  been  actively 
raising  funds.  Within  those  ten  years  is  symbolized  a much  longer 
and  less  well-defined  era  and  experience  when  farming  was  a more 
important  occupation  in  the  community.  There  are  increasing 
numbers  of  those  who  have  “left  the  land  for  public  work”  but  who 
still  live  in  the  area;  those  who  have  moved  out  to  the  larger  towns 
of  Tarboro  or  (ironically)  Farmville;  and  those  who  have  relocated 
in  cities,  Rocky  Mount  to  the  west,  Greenville  to  the  east.  Those 
resident  or  out-migrated  public  workers,  whose  social  networks 
and  personal  values  still  tie  them  to  the  area  would  be  in  a kind  of 
former  farm  life  limbo  were  it  not  for  the  draw,  the  opportunity, 
the  needs  of  the  Fire  Department  fund-raisers. 

Chief  Phillip  Ray  Owens  cheerfully  admits  there’s  a metaphor 
of  physics  to  the  success  of  and  demands  on  the  Fire  Department: 
“You  know,  once  you  got  it  goin’  good  like  this,  you  gotta  keep 
goin’;  it’s  kinda  hard  to  quit.”  But,  I offer,  part  of  what  keeps  the 
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members  going,  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  quit,  is  that  the  Sharp 
Point  Volunteer  Fire  Department  fund-raisers  are  folk  cultural 
events  through  which  the  community  remembers  and  celebrates  its 
extended  agricultural  history  and  displays  a valued  sense  of 
cooperative  work — family  and  community  style — in  both  fund- 
raising and  fire  fighting. 

Each  individual  who  volunteers  for  fire  fighting  or  fund- 
raising is  important  to  the  Sharp  Point  enterprise.  We  recognize  in 
a special  way  all  those  volunteers  as  we  present  this  first  North 
Carolina  Folklore  Society  Community  Traditions  Award.  Today 
we  honor  the  Sharp  Point  Volunteer  Fire  Department  and  espe- 
cially appreciate  the  cultural  significance  of  this  group’s  fund- 
raisers which  maintain  regional  foodways  and  provide  a center  for 
traditional  agricultural  community  entertainments. 

— Karen  Baldwin,  Director, 
East  Carolina  University  Folklore  Archive 
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Local  Character  Anecdotes  Down  East 

By  Catherine  Peck 


The  term  “Down  East”  has  different  meanings  for  different 
people  in  North  Carolina,  depending  on  where  they  live.  For  most 
Mountain  and  Piedmont  residents,  it  denotes  an  area  somewhere 
east  of  Raleigh  extending  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  But  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  state,  the  phrase  often  has  narrower  and  more  local 
limitations.  Many  eastern  natives  understand  it  to  mean  “a  region 
from  my  home  county  to  the  coast.”  For  residents  of  Carteret 
County,  however,  “Down  East”  quite  specifically  describes  the 
easternmost  half  of  their  county:  a peninsula  lying  south  of  the 
Neuse  River  and  north  and  west  of  Core  Sound. 

I first  approached  Carteret’s  Down  East  region  by  car,  driving 
from  the  county’s  western  side,  which  encompasses  Morehead 
City  and  Bogue  Banks,  including  heavily  touristed  Atlantic  Beach 
and  Emerald  Isle.  Travelling  east  from  Morehead,  I crossed  two 
bridges  to  reach  Beaufort,  the  county  seat.  In  the  past  fifteen  years 
Beaufort  has  transformed  itself  from  a typical  small  coastal  village 
to  an  attractive  and  lively  mooring  place  for  the  numerous  small 
sailing  vessels  that  regularly  use  the  Intracoastal  Waterway.  Down 
East  begins  just  past  Beaufort  on  Highway  70  and  ends  at  Cedar 
Island,  the  landing  site  for  the  Okracoke  ferry.  Along  this  thirty- 
mile  stretch  of  winding  road  dwell  the  residents  of  thirteen  tiny 
fishing  and  farming  communities. 

Because  of  the  ferry,  there  is  considerable  tourist  traffic  along 
Highway  70,  but  little  except  beauty  tempts  the  traveller  to  stop. 
The  people  who  watch  the  traffic  from  their  front  porches  prefer 
it  that  way.  Most  residents  over  the  age  of  fifty  can  remember  when 
cars  couldn’t  get  to  them — when  travel  was  accomplished  by  boat 
alone.  Even  now  when  people,  young  and  old,  judge  distance 

Catherine  Peck,  who  earned  her  master ’s  degree  in  folklore  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  1983,  is  now  working  as  a freelance 
writer.  She  resides  with  her  family  at  George  School  in  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  but  returns  home  to  Yancey  County  over  summers  and 
holidays. 
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between  communities,  they  speak  of  the  distance  over  water  and 
not  over  the  highway.  In  this  region  of  marshlands,  where  creeks 
and  water  trails  lace  the  landscape,  privacy  is  easy  to  come  by. 
Isolation  and  the  nature  of  the  fishing  trade  which  sustains  the  area 
have  created  a culture  which  prizes  independence  and  venerates 
individuality. 

From  May  through  November  shrimp  boats  are  launched  daily 
all  along  the  peninsula.  Men  from  an  early  age  spend  their  nights 
on  such  boats.  Relatively  few  students  from  the  local  consolidated 
high  school  go  to  college.  Most  take  their  place  in  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  daily  life  Down  East.  Such  a life  lends  restless  security  to  the 
young,  and  solid,  satisfied  security  to  the  middle-aged  and  old. 
While  people  in  Morehead  City  tend  to  denigrate  the  area  as  the 
“boon-docks,”  residents  possess  a humility,  a sense  of  place,  and 
a shared  self-conscious  understanding  of  the  value  of  isolation. 

A particular  dialect  characterizes  the  people  Down  East.  To  the 
first-time  listener  it  resembles  the  Cockney  dialect  in  Britain  with 
a superimposed  American  Southern  accent.  It  is  sometimes  fast 
and  difficult  to  understand.  Newcomers  lump  all  Down-Eastern- 
ers together  based  on  that  dialect,  but  the  local  people  can  tell 
which  community  a person  is  from  by  listening  to  very  slight 
differences.  The  people  are  fiercely  protective  of  each  community’s 
individuality,  and  there  exists  plenty  of  good-natured  competition 
among  them. 

That  the  communities  form  separate  cultures  is  also  borne  out 
by  the  geographic  spread  of  narrative  traditions  Down  East.  The 
few  ghost  tales  I heard  during  my  fieldwork  in  the  early  1 980s  have 
not  migrated  from  one  community  to  another.  A teller  in 
Marshallberg  is  not  likely  to  know  ghost  tales  from  Atlantic,  nor 
have  people  in  Smyrna  heard  of  Cedar  Island’s  most  famous 
character.  Some  tales  overlap  communities:  predictably  these  are 
historical  legends  from  the  storm  of ’33  or  the  freeze  of  ’17.  But 
for  the  most  part,  because  of  the  recent  advent  of  the  roads  and  the 
people’s  determined  individuality,  specific  stories  remain  where 
they  belong — in  the  communities  that  spawned  them. 

The  story  of  my  first  day  on  the  job  ferreting  out  oral  narrative 
tradition  in  this  region  reveals  for  the  reader  the  special  character 
of  thepeople.  But  it  also  serves  as  a cautionary  tale,  warning  us  that 
what  we  expect  to  find  in  the  fi eld  can  obscure  what  i s truly  present 
in  tradition.  I went  looking  for  tall  tales,  yams,  and  lies  that  I just 
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knew  every  fishing  community  was  supposed  to  harbor.  I thought 
narratives  would  be  growing  on  trees  ripe  for  the  picking.  But  oral 
tradition  is  a slippery  subject  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States 
today.  No  less  so  Down  East.  When  we  go  out  “collecting”  we  find 
that  we’re  consistently  ten  minutes  late  to  the  last  show  given  by 
an  authentic  living  narrator.  Instead  of  meeting  tradition  bearers, 
we  meet  pall-bearers.  Instead  of  getting  to  be  folklorists,  we  as 
often  must  be  obituarists  to  recently  dead  or  gasping-for-breath 
traditions. 

Such  was  the  bom-too-late  sense  of  gloom  that  descended 
upon  me  as  I sat  with  Mr.  Worth  Harris  on  the  Cedar  Island 
drawbridge  one  exceptionally  sparkling  day  in  March  1980. 1 had 
asked  Worth  about  tall  tales.  “Oh,  well,”  says  Worth.  “You’d  be 
wanting  to  talk  to  Uncle  Swain.  My  God!  He  could  tell  some  awful 
stories.  He’s  dead  now.” 

Not  only  was  Swain  Lupton  dead.  He’d  been  dead  since  1917. 
I almost  packed  up.  But  the  day  was  beautiful — we  were  sur- 
rounded by  golden  marsh  grass  and  shining  blue  seawater  under 
an  equally  blue  sky — and  Mr.  Harris  was  so  kind  and  so  funny  as 
he  talked  about  Uncle  Swain,  that  I sat  a long  time  listening. 

Worth  Harris  described  Uncle  Swain  as  weighing  300  pounds, 
“with  legs  as  big  around  as  nail  kegs.”  And  he  was  a prodigious 
eater.  With  his  litany  of  tales  about  his  uncle,  Worth  raised  Swain 
to  the  level  of  folk  hero,  a true  Munchausen  (see  Raspe) — admired 
and  prized  among  men  for  his  wit  and  strength;  scorned,  though 
without  rancor,  by  women  who  “hated  to  see  him  coming  because 
when  he  got  around,  the  men  quit  working  and  sat  out  under  the  tree 
swapping  yams.” 

Here  are  some  of  the  tales  that  Worth  Harris  told  to  me  about 
Swain  Lupton: 

Oh,  he  was  a character.  And  there  was  no  amount  to  what  he  could 
eat. 

One  afternoon  in  particular  he  went  to  my  house  and  my  mother  said 
to  him  said,  “Uncle  Swain,  have  you  had  any  supper?” 

“Ah  . . . Nah  . . . Ain’t  struck  none.” 

Well  she  went  to  work.  She’d  already  cooked  for  the  rest  of  us.  So 
she  went  to  work  and  it  was  a devil  lot  of  trouble,  cause  she  cooked  on 
one  of  them  woodstoves.  Went  to  work  fixing  up  his  supper. 

The  following  day  she  went  over  to  the  neighbor’s.  She  said,  “Well, 
I had  Uncle  Swain  for  supper  last  night.”  Neighbor  said,  “You  had  him 
for  supper.  Well  we  did,  too.”  And  one  of  the  ladies  who  lived  right  close 
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to  the  dock  where  the  boat  stopped,  “My  God,  did  he  eat  to  your  house. 
He  eat  to  my  house,  too.” 

That  was  three  suppers  he  ate  that  one  evening. 

Yeah,  he  went  to  hollering,  “Ah  . . . Ah  . . . Ain’t  struck  none!” 

My  God!  Tales  like  the  day  he’d  be  going  somewhere  . . . used 
canoes  around  then,  dugouts.  Said  he  tied  his  canoe  to  what  he  thought 
was  a stake  and  turned  out  to  be  flounder’s  eyes.  Just  such  tales  as  that. 
Somebody’d  tell  about  seeing  a big  flounder — eighteen  or  so  pounds — 
and  he’d  come  up  and  tell  that  one.  So  big  he  tied  the  skiff  to  his  eyes. 
And  pretty  soon  the  flounder  started  to  submerge  and  just  about  sunk 
his  boat. 

Another  one  he  used  to  tell,  said  he  was  going  deer  hunting  one  time. 
And  his  wife’s  named  Margaret.  Says,  “Marg — have  I got  any  shot 
left?”  “No,  got  no  shot  left,  Swain.”  Says,  “Ah  . . . What  am  I going  to 
do?  I’ll  load  her  down  with  these  peach  pods.”  So  he  said  he  soaked  her 
down  with  peach  pods.  So  said  he  went  in  the  woods.  It  wasn’t  long  he 
said  one  of  his  dogs  run  a real  big  buck  right  by.  He  blazed  away  right 
into  his  side.  He  said  he  didn’t  kill  him  though. 

Disappointed  him  to  death.  And  went  and  told  Marg,  “Well,  I missed 
my  first  deer.” 

Anyhow  he  said  that  the  following  year  he  went  back  to  the  same 
woods  again  and  saw  this  peach  tree  in  bloom.  It  was  moving  round 
through  thebushes!  “Well,”he  said, “I’m  getting  old.  I’m  seeing  things. 
I gotta  get  out.”  Said  when  he  got  a little  closer  look— it  was  that  deer 
he’d  shot — that  deer  he’d  shot  with  those  peach  kernels.  He  said  a tree 
was  growing  out  of  his  side  that  was  in  bloom! 

Of  course,  this  tale,  AT  1890  “The  Wonderful  Hunt,”  occurs  in 
Munchausen  cycles  in  Europe  with  different  animals  and  different 
types  of  trees,  but  the  results  are  always  the  same. 

Said  there  was  an  uncle  of  his  [of  Swain’s]  shooting  loons  in  the  fall. 
Y eah,  loons  going  south.  They’d  go  on  the  Outer  Banks  and  shoot  loons. 
And  Swain  said  there  was  Uncle  so-and-so  would  always  get  to  shoot 
the  first  one  that  came  by.  Said  he  and  another  boy  went  and  found  this 
uncle ’s  gun — unbeknownst  to  him — poured  out  the  shot  and  rammed  it 
down  with  feathers.  Said  they  went  on  and  started  waiting.  Waited,  and 
by  and  by  he  said  they  saw  one  a-coming. 

Said,  “Uncle  so-and-so,  SEE  A LOON  COMING  BY.  YOU  GET 
READY  NOW!”  Old  man  put  the  gun  up  like  this  here.  WHOOM!  And 
did  the  whole  world  turn  to  feathers  up  there.  Said  the  old  man  looked 
at  the  loon  he  thought  he’d  hit  but  was  still  flying  and  said,  “Old  fellow, 
it  is  a good  thing  you’re  going  South.  Because  as  many  feathers  I shot 
out  of  you,  you’ll  freeze  to  death  this  winter.” 

Elements  of  this  last  story  turn  up  in  other  places  Down  East, 
but  elsewhere  it  is  told  as  a straight  story  “on”  somebody.  As  far 
as  I know  only  Swain  told  it  as  a practical  joke  he  himself 
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engineered.  I asked  Worth  if  there  was  anybody  on  Cedar  Island 
telling  stories  like  that  anymore,  and  he  told  me  no: 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  there’s  nobody  comparable  to  him.  Nobody 
even  close  who  tells  stuff  like  that.  He  went  up  until  he  died.  He  was 
on  his  death  bed.  He  didn’t  have  but  one  grandson.  Called  him — said, 
“Robert,  come  ’ere.  Something  I want  to  tell  you.” 

Said,  “Grandfather,  what  is  it?” 

Said,  “I’m  leaving  you  a fortune.” 

The  boy,  he  thought  he  was  leaving  something  valuable  of  course. 
He  began  to  get  excited  and  asked  him  what  it  was. 

“Ah  . . . Ah  . . . I’m  leaving  you  the  whole  world  to  make  a living 
in.” 

At  the  end  of  an  afternoon  of  Swain  Lupton  stories  my 
folklorist’s  spirits  were  lifted  somewhat.  But  I was  still  plagued  by 
the  cold  fact  that  these  were  stories  of  a dead  man,  and  that  even 
in  this  remote  spot,  oral  narrative  tradition  was  reduced  to  the  fond 
memories  of  a nephew  for  his  uncle. 

Only  slowly  did  it  dawn  on  me  that  if  Worth  Harris,  who  was 
only  in  his  seventies,  could  remember  so  much  about  Swain 
Lupton,  who  had  died  seventy  years  before,  more  than  one  person 
must  be  talking  about  him.  And  as  I went  around  Cedar  Island,  I 
found  that,  indeed,  many  people  “remembered”  Swain  because 
stories  had  circulated  and  were  circulating.  Not  only  that,  but  I 
noticed  that  when  the  name  of  Swain  Lupton  came  up  on  Cedar 
Island,  eyes  lit  up.  I venture  to  say  they  twinkled.  Sly  grins  passed 
among  people.  Clearly  Uncle  Swain  and  his  legend  were  a 
consolidating  force  among  some  members  of  this  small  commu- 
nity. 

While  looking  for  a Swain  Lupton,  a vaunted  living  bearer  of 
the  tail-tale  tradition,  I had  found  instead  a shy,  self-deprecating 
Worth  Harris,  who  dazzled  me  with  some  very  good  examples  of 
a narrative  tradition  I wasn’t  even  looking  for.  At  last  I saw  these 
stories  about  Swain  not  as  a requiem,  but  as  a celebration  of  the 
local  character  anecdote.  Worth  Harris  as  a bearer  of  a living 
tradition  finally  became  more  important  to  me  than  Swain  Lupton 
as  the  man  who  took  a tradition  to  his  grave.  Once  I started  looking 
and  asking  the  right  questions,  I found  the  local  character  anecdote 
to  be  the  primary  narrative  entertainment  in  the  entire  region. 

Everywhere  I went  Down  East  people  remembered  ghost  tales, 
witch  tales,  tall  tales,  but  I found  almost  no  active  bearers  of  these 
traditions.  These  tales  have  stayed  alive  only  because  they  have 
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been  assimilated  into  the  local  character  anecdote.  A particular 
haunted  house  story  told  in  Marshallberg  will  serve  to  show  how 
such  assimilation  takes  place.  No  one  believes  the  story,  but  people 
still  tell  it  because  of  what  one  local  character  did  to  two  others  in 
front  of  the  house. 

In  Marshallberg,  Mrs.  Ellie  Piner  gave  me  the  original  tale.  A 
friend  of  hers  said  that  her  brother  went  to  the  house  one  night  to 
stay  with  a boy  who  lived  there: 

. . . And  the  noise  was  so  awful  and  the  motion,  she  said,  seemed  like 
the  way  she  was  telling  it,  everything  was  in  a way  moving  and  said  the 
carpet  wanted  to  wrinkle  up  on  the  floors.  So  said  he  and  the  boy  both 
got  up  and  left. 

Another  friend  of  mine  said  that  her  husband  stayed  there  one  night 
and  that  the  noise  was  bad  and  couldn’t  keep  the  covers  on  the  bed  and 
that  sort.  And  that  he  didn’t  want  to  wake  anybody  up,  and  he  got  right 
out  the  window  and  went  home. 


Ellie  Piner  dwelt  on  the  supernatural  elements,  but  she  doesn’t 
believe  in  them.  She  also  mentioned  that  her  father-in-law  was 
caretaker  there  and  that  he  once  took  the  opportunity  to  frighten 
two  superstitious  women  who  came  into  the  yard  of  the  haunted 
house.  Then,  when  I asked  Mr.  Roma  Salter,  also  of  Marshallberg, 
to  talk  about  the  house,  he  underplayed  the  evidence  that  it  might 
be  truly  haunted  and  dwelt  instead  on  what  at  his  hand  became  a 
funny  story  involving  the  caretaker  and  the  two  old  women. 

The  two  women  walked  into  the  yard  to  pick  honeysuckle,  and  the 
caretaker,  hidden  inside  the  house  commenced  to  groaning  and  moan- 
ingandjustmakingweirdnoises  ingeneral.  . . .The  caretaker  never  saw 
two  old  women  run  so  fast  in  his  life.  They  were  kicking  the  sand  three 
feet  high  going  out  of  the  yard.  I would  have  loved  to  see  that  if  I could 
have  been  hid  there.  You  couldn’t  prove  to  them  it  wasn’t  haunted 
either.  That  consolidated  their  thought  into  one  solid  piece  of  steel. 


Though  the  supernatural  legend  may  be  lost  in  active  tradition, 
particular  tales  survive  in  the  form  of  the  character  anecdote — 
humor  generated  at  the  expense  of  a person  or  persons  there  in  the 
area.  Richard  Dorson  has  noted  how  this  phenomenon  has  taken 
place  historically:  “As  the  providences  and  wonders  passed  from 
general  attention  . . . the  penchant  for  yarning  and  tall  talk  contin- 
ued with  ever  mounting  vigor,  but  now  drew  its  materials  from  a 
new  source,  the  odd  grain  of  American  character”  (40).  Many 
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narratives  currently  playing  Down  East  draw  their  material  from 
the  special  grain  of  the  Down-Easterner. 

A typical  local  character  anecdote  Down  East  involves  people 
who  have  in  recent  memory  perpetrated  some  “foolishness”  or 
who  have  themselves  been  fooled  and  then  in  their  response 
proven  their  mettle  as  “wits”  and  “characters.”  In  this  case,  the 
anecdote  might  not  have  evolved  from  another  genre  but  is  cast  in 
its  own  form.  The  story  of  a half-blind  old  woman  from  Harkers 
Island,  who  seems  to  be  the  butt  of  the  joke,  shows  how  she  gets 
the  last  word.  Roma  Salter  told  me  this  one: 

There  was  one  time  right  after  World  War  II.  They  all  went  to  town 
on  their  boats  on  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings.  They’d  go  to  town  on 
their  boats  and  do  their  shopping  there  in  Beaufort. 

And  this  one  old  gal  over  there  they  said  the  poor  old  critter  had 
cataracts.  And  what  tickled  me  is  what  she  did.  They  said  she  went  to 
Milda  Lipman’s  store  . . . Milda  would  go  out  and  get  a sandwich  and 
leave  the  store  wide  open  back  then.  Wouldn’t  lock  it  up.  And  they  said 
this  one  went  in  and  had  a manikin  all  dressed  up  standing  in  the  floor 
with  a black  dress — evening  dress  or  something — and  she  walked  by 
and  said,  “Hello,  honey.” 

Went  over  to  the  bolt  goods  counter  and  was  looking  all  through  this 
stuff  and  directly  she  found  what  she  wanted  and  she  said,  “I  want  three 
yards  of  this  here.” 

That  manikin  didn’t  answer  her.  So  she  said,  “If  you  don’t  wait  on 
me  I’ll  go  across  there  to  Ellis’s  and  get  what  I want.” 

So,  no  answer  again.  So  she  walked  over  and  looked  right  up  in  that 
manikin’s  face.  She  patted  her  on  the  back  and  said,  “You’ll  have  to 
excuse  me,  honey,  I thought  you  was  somebody.” 

What  struck  Roma  Salter  as  funny  in  this  story  had  more  to  do 
with  the  woman’s  witty  remark  than  with  her  misfortune.  Her 
being  game  is  what  he  admired.  Roma  was  fond  of  saying  to  me, 
“To  us  that  knows  the  people  that  it  happened  to,  then  it  becomes 
a funny  story,  see.  For  somebody  not  knowing  the  circumstances 
or  the  individual  people  these  things  happen  to,  why  it  probably 
wouldn’t  be  funny,  see.  WE  know  ’em,  see.” 

As  a local  character,  the  figure  of  the  scofflaw  is  held  in  the 
highest  regard  Down  East.  Often  behavior  has  an  element  of 
roguishness,  and  the  stories  become  a celebration  of  a certain  type 
of  freedom  that  comes  with  wit,  daring,  and  a willingness  to  play 
the  fool.  The  scofflaw’s  vaunted  position  in  the  canon  of  Down 
East  anecdotes  illustrates  the  principle  articulated  by  Patrick 
Mullen  when  he  wrote  that  local  character  anecdotes  “reveal  more 
about  the  society’s  reaction  to  deviance  than  about  the  deviant” 
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(116).  Roma  Salter  told  me  about  a man  down  at  Hatteras.  “He  was 
the  character  of  Hatteras  Island,”  said  Roma: 

He  was  a little  fella,  ’bout  this  tall,  and  everything  they  could  think 
of  they  was  always  playing  tricks  on  him  and  doing  this  stuff.  And  they 
said  one  time  they  had  him  up  in  court  for  stealing  somebody’s  collards. 
And  so  he  was  sitting  up  on  the  front  seat  and  they  were  gonna  have  the 
court.  And  said  the  lawyer  or  judge,  whoever  tells  ’em  says,  “All  right, 
Mr.  Austin,  you  can  take  the  stand  now.”  He  said,  “Well  I might  as  well. 
I’ve  been  accused  of  taking  everything  else.” 

This  same  one  moved  to  Morehead  a few  years  after  that.  And  he 
used  to  make  home  brew  they  said.  And  so  they  had  him  up  in  court  for 
selling  home  brew.  And  said  so  he  got  cleared  of  this  in  the  court.  He 
told  the  judge,  said,  “Judge,  y ’honor,  the  only  reason  I even  make  home 
brew  is  to  give  my  wife  Nellie  a appetite.  She  can’t  eat  without  a little 
of  this  home  brew.”  And  she  was  about  this  big  y’see  [gestures  large]. 
You  got  to  know  ’em  y’see.  And  he  that  little. 

So  they  said  when  the  judge  turned  him  loose  said,  “How  am  I going 
to  get  home?”  Judge  said,  “Deputy  so-and-so,  you  take  him  on  to 
Morehead  in  your  car.” 

So  the  Deputy  tells  it,  said  ’bout  halfway  to  the  foot  of  the  bridge  in 
a little  traffic  he  said,  “Can’t  you  speed  her  up  a little  bit,  deputy?”  Said, 
“I  got  another  batch  coming,  liable  to  bust  my  still.” 


The  sparkle  in  Roma  Salter’s  eyes,  bright  as  the  sea  as  he 
punches  out  the  last  lines  of  his  stories,  matches  the  gleam  in  the 
eyes  of  people  on  Cedar  Island  when  they  talk  about  Swain  Lupton. 
By  recognizing  what  kind  of  person  brings  that  light  to  the 
storyteller’s  eye,  the  folklorist  learns  a good  deal  about  the  people 
who  live  Down  East.  I said  earlier  that  independence  and  individu- 
ality are  prized  character  traits.  There  is  a third.  It  is  high  praise, 
indeed,  for  one  Down-Easterner  to  say  of  another,  “ My  God,  she 
is  a wit.”  When  individuality,  independence,  and  wit  combine  to 
form  the  personality  of  a neighbor,  he  or  she  becomes  the  kind  of 
character  Down-Easterners  love  to  talk  about.  Many  oral  narrative 
traditions  Down  East  have  not  been  buried,  as  I originally  feared. 
They  have  instead  been  funneled  into  the  relatively  narrow  but 
infinitely  rich  realm  of  the  local  character  anecdote.  This  transfor- 
mation is  testimony  to  the  primacy  people  place  on  humor  there. 
In  this  section  of  eastern  Carteret,  people  are  very,  very  witty,  and 
never  more  so  than  when  regaling  the  personality  and  deeds  of  their 
local  characters. 
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Artful  Arliss  Watford: 

North  Carolina  Wood  Carver 

By  A.  Everette  James  & Fattie  Virginia  Royster  James 


When  Arliss  Watford  asserts,  “I  believe  I can  carve  anything,” 
in  his  soft  gentlemanly  speech  and  laconic  manner,  his  statement 
does  not  reflect  the  creative  energy  within  this  eastern  North 
Carolina  wood  carver.  A reflective,  thoughtful  man  obviously  at 
ease  with  himself,  hi  s environment,  and  his  art,  Mr.  Watford  seems 
almost  pedestrian  in  his  approach  and  inspiration: 

I call  it  “whittlin’’  and  I have  been  whittlin  all  my  life,  there  just  wasn’t 
any  call  for  it.  Fact  is,  I am  amazed  at  how  much  call  there  seems  to  be 
from  everywhere.  Me,  I’d  rather  be  here  carving  than  chasing  around 
to  see  what  other  folks  are  doing. 

Arliss  Watford  was  raised  near  Winton  in  Hertford  County, 
about  six  miles  from  his  present  home.  He  was  one  of  fifteen 
children,  and  while  there  was  never  an  abundance  of  the  world’s 
goods  in  the  Watford  household,  he  recalls,  “We  were  never 
hungry,  but  you  ate  what  Mama  cooked.”  Mr.  Watford  was  bom 
in  1924  so  that  he  spent  impressionable  young  years  living  in  the 
Great  Depression;  memories  of  those  hard  times  have  affected  the 
subject  matter  ofhis  carving.  One  of  his  favorite  carvings  presents 
his  dad  hunting  rabbits.  It  depicts  the  elder  Watford  with  shotgun 
over  his  shoulder  accompanied  by  two  faithful  dogs.  Arliss 
Watford  remembers  his  father’s  hunting: 

My  dad  would  jump  the  rabbits,  and  the  dogs  would  go  after  them  only 
after  he  shot.  Shells  cost  four  cents,  but  we  had  so  little  money  my  dad 
would  only  take  two  ’cause  rabbits  could  feed  us  all  along  with  what  we 
grew.  Mama  would  listen,  and  she  would  only  say,  “Arliss,  go  get  some 
more  wood,  your  daddy  be  home  soon,”  after  she  heard  the  second  shot. 

Later  Mr.  Watford  worked  as  a bricklayer  and  in  the  dry  dock 
in  Newport  News,  Virginia,  before  he  opened  a small  store  in  back 

Mother  and  son  team  Pattie  and  Everette  James  have  researched folk 
art  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  Dr.  A.  Everette  James,  a radiologist 
on  the  medical  faculty  at  Vanderbilt  University,  is  a noted  art  scholar 
and  collector  of American  folk  art  and  painting. 
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Figure  1.  Arliss  Watford  in  his  workshop. 
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of  his  house  adjacent  to  the  next  road.  There  he  had  “antiques,  used 
house  goods,  a tool  collection,  and  a television  repair  shop”  in  the 
late  1 940s.  T o pass  the  time  between  customers,  he  carved  various 
objects  chiefly  from  cedar.  As  there  seemed  no  real  demand  for 
other  sculptures,  he  mainly  carved  toys  for  his  children.  He  can 
remember  being  told  from  time  to  time  that  he  had  real  talent,  but 
he  dismissed  this  praise  and  created  works  purely  for  his  own 
pleasure.  He  remembers  the  range  and  reception  of  his  early  work: 

’Bout  1950  there  was  a car  I liked  a lot — a Pontiac  Silver  Streak,  I 
believe.  I didn’t  own  it,  but  a friend  of  mine  did,  so  I carved  it.  Most  of 
my  carvingswere  formy  children  to  use  as  toys.  They  played  with  them, 
but  nobody  took  any  mind.  Fact,  they  tried  to  chop  up  the  Pontiac. 

Mr.  Watford  does  still  keep  an  early  carving  of  his  dog  Star,  which 
he  made  as  a memorial  to  a favorite  pet.  Although  an  early  work, 
this  canine  sculpture  shows  his  skill  and  artistic  sensitivity. 

During  the  past  decade,  Mr.  Watford  has  brought  a more 
serious  approach  to  his  work,  which  often  follows  three  recurring 
themes:  hard  times  during  the  Depression,  religious  themes,  and 
likenesses  of  famous  people.  His  signature  pieces  are  figures 
carved  of  cedar,  twenty  to  thirty  inches  in  height  and  painted  with 
high  gloss  enamel  (Figure  2).  He  leaves  most  of  his  smaller  figures 
and  theme  carvings  in  natural  cedar  colors.  He  keeps  a large 
collection  of  small  angels  (Figure  3)  from  the  Signs  and  Wonders 
exhibition  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  and  a collection 
of  “creatures”  from  his  early  carving  days. 

Mr.  Watford  houses  his  inventory  in  a museum  cum  storage 
building/workshop  (see  cover).  According  to  his  plans,  the  build- 
ing was  “supposed  to  smell  good  like  cedar,  but  I started  [carving] 
on  some  railroad  ties  and  the  creosote  came  out  of  the  wood.  I 
won’t  make  that  mistake  again.”  The  angels,  plowman,  farmers, 
and  famous  people  are  neatly  arranged  in  this  small  one-room 
house,  decorated  outside  with  old  automobile  license  plates  and 
flanked  by  two  wonderful  totem  poles.  In  the  yard,  on  a flat  table 
is  one  of  the  offending  railroad-tie  figures,  banished  because  of  the 
smell  of  creosote.  Inside  the  house,  Mr.  Watford  keeps  several 
chairs,  his  working  desk,  and  a cot.  Several  cabinets  are  filled  with 
carvings,  and  shelves  store  works  carved  from  cypress  knees 
gathered  from  nearby  swamps.  Several  of  these  cypress-knee 
sculptures  have  snake  themes,  somewhat  reminiscent  of  canes 
seen  throughout  the  deep  South  and  also  favored  by  traditional 
Kentucky  carvers. 
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Figure  2.  Signature  pieces  by  Arliss  Watford  outside  his  workplace. 


JKfiaarte*. 


Figure  3.  Angels  by  Arliss  Watford  from  the  North  Carolina  Mu- 
seum of  Art  exhibit  “Signs  and  Wonders.” 

During  our  visit,  we  noted  fairly  large  cedar  busts  painted  in 
the  likenesses  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  John  F.  Kennedy, 
but,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  sensitive  of  these  large  carvings  was 
“Grandpa,”  presumably  inspired  by  Mr.  Watford’s  affection  for 
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his  own  grandfather.  In  his  memories  of  his  life  and  family 
relations,  this  artist  seems  at  peace  with  himself.  He  talks  lovingly 
about  his  parents,  who  provided  for  such  a large  family  during  the 
difficult  times  of  the  1930s.  He  recalls  that  people  “said  Mama 
could  feed  about  as  many  as  the  man  with  loaves  and  fishes.” 

During  our  visit,  Mr.  Watford  spoke  with  pride  and  compas- 
sion for  his  siblings  and  children.  Several  automobiles  were 
scattered  about  the  property,  and  he  told  us  they  were  left  by  the 
children,  but  he  has  forbidden  this  practice  “because  I told  them  I 
had  no  more  room  for  cars  that  don’t  run.”  However,  he  does  keep 
a vintage  1930sFordin  pristine  condition,  and“itruns  very  well.” 
His  surroundings  include  a large  collection  of  antique  tools,  which 
reveal  Arliss  the  collector,  a man  who  respects  the  past  and  reveres 
things  that  have  proven  their  worth  over  time. 

Mr.  Watford  uses  a mix  of  machine  tools  and  handcarving  to 
fashion  most  of  his  works.  Knives  and  chisels  are  scattered 
randomly  about  his  workplace,  and  he  keeps  several  holding 
devices,  such  as  vices,  and  planes  in  the  antique  shop.  His 
woodpile  is  out  back.  He  explained  that  he  gets  the  local  sawmill 
to  split  some  of  the  cedar,  and  he  often  buys  sills  and  beams  from 
old  houses  consigned  to  razing.  Evidently  the  railroad  ties  were  an 
experiment — not  to  be  repeated. 

Mr.  Watford  gives  much  credit  to  the  late  dealer  and  collector 
Robert  Lynch  for  encouraging  him  to  create  art  rather  than  simply 
utilitarian  objects  for  the  use  of  his  children.  He  recalls  Lynch’s 
praises:  “Robert  once  called  me  a genius.  I’ve  been  called  a lot  of 
things  but  not  that.  I don’ t have  to  tell  you  what  my  wife  said  about 
it.  Robert  called  me  his  golden  goose.” 

Mr.  Watford  says  that  he  often  will  look  at  a piece  of  wood  and 
an  idea  of  what  it  should  be  will  come  to  him.  Sometimes  he  just 
begins  carving,  and  his  inspiration  is  spontaneous  during  the 
process.  He  is  a religious  man,  but  he  speaks  little  of  divine 
intervention;  he  feels  his  faith  provides  an  overall  guidance  for  the 
conduct  of  his  life.  His  images  reflect  his  personality:  reflective 
and  studied  with  a message  that  is  easily  understood  and  readily 
appreciated.  Arliss  Watford’s  creations  are  technically  competent, 
thoughtful,  and  entirely  sincere. 
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Jack  of  a Thousand  Faces: 
The  Jack  Tales 
as  Appalachian  Hero  Cycle 

By  Joseph  Daniel  Sobol 


Cultures  tend  to  imaginatively  magnetize  key  figures,  fictive 
characters  who  draw  to  themselves  substantial  portions  of  floating 
folkloric  material.  Often  these  are  trickster  figures,  like  the  Native 
American  Coyote  and  the  African-American  Brer  Rabbit.  Or  they 
can  be  the  trickster’s  foil,  the  numbskull,  as  in  the  German- 
American  Eulenspijjel  and  the  Foolish  Irishman  cycles.  In  other 
cases  they  fill  heroic  roles,  for  example,  the  Irish  Finn  McCool  or 
Kullervo  of  the  Finnish  Kale\’ala.  In  America  these  figures  often 
fit  into  tall  tale  cycles  featuring  Munchausen-like  heroes  such  as 
Davy  Crockett,  Mike  Fink,  and  Gib  Morgan.  Trickster  figures  on 
more  “adult”  levels  of  culture  also  become  centers  of  folktale 
cycles:  Ireland’s  Daniel  O’Connell,  the  slave  John  in  the  African- 
American  John  and  Old  Master  cycle,  and  even,  in  his  own  way, 
the  travelling  salesman  of  party-joke  fame. 

The  Appalachian  Jack  Tale  cycle  has  something  in  common 
with  all  these  types.  Jack  is  a fool  and  a laughingstock  (“Foolish 
Jack”  and  “The  Three  Sillies”);  he  succeeds  by  cleverness  where 
the  strong  fail  (“Jack  and  the  Giants’  Newground”  and  “Jack  and 
the  Heifer  Hide”);  he  gainsby  perseverance,  humility,  and  magi  cal 
assistance  (“Fire  Dragaman”  and  “Jack  and  King  Marock”);  and 
he  figures  in  cycles  of  tall  tales  (“Jack’s  Hunting  Trips”  and 
Donald  Davis’s  “Jack’s  Biggest  Tale”).  Several  of  the  Jack  Tales 
that  North  Carolina  storyteller  Donald  Davis  heard  from  his  uncle 
Frank  Davis  fall  into  an  adult  trickster  mode,  a genre  known  as 

Joseph  Sobol,  a storyteller,  musician,  and folklorist  based  in  North 
Carolina,  is  a doctoral  candidate  in  the  performance  studies  pro- 
gram at  Northwestern  University.  He  received  his  master ’s  degree 
in  folklore  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  This  article  is 
adapted  from  a chapter  in  his  master’s  thesis,  written  under  the 
direction  of  Daniel  Patterson. 
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fabliau.  And  the  popularity  of  Jack  as  a figure  in  English  nursery 
rhymes  shows  yet  another  facet  of  his  folkloric  significance. 

The  Appalachian  Jack  is  less  of  an  individualized  character 
than  an  emblem  of  human  potential  in  many  of  its  representative 
stages.  His  open,  indeterminate  nature  helped  to  make  Jack  an 
ideal  vessel  to  carry  a complex  blend  of  narrative  traditions  in 
Appalachia.  Henry  Glassie  has  argued  that 

The  popularity  of  Jack  may  represent  the  ethos  of  the  Southern 
Mountains,  as  the  elements  which  combined  to  form  his  cycle  com- 
bined in  roughly  the  same  proportions  to  form  the  Southern  Mountain 
population  that  is,  equal  proportions  of  Scotch,  Irish,  English  and 
German,  with  some  French  and  Indian  infusion.  (88) 

But  Jack  Tales  reveal  more  than  a demographic  integration. 
Because  of  the  universality  of  the  character  formula  Jack,  the  tales 
present  a context  for  significant  formal,  psychological,  and  social 
integration.  In  this  essay,  I offer  a new  typology  for  their  analysis, 
with  special  attention  to  reflections  by  two  Jack  Tale  masters  from 
within  the  Appalachian  tradition,  Ray  Hicks  and  Donald  Davis.  At 
a storytelling  in  Chapel  Hill  in  1985,  Davis  commented, 

I’m  going  on  kind  of  a search  for  Jack.  Through  central  and  western 
Europe.  Ending  up  with  a lot  of  time  in  Wales  and  England  and  Scotland 
. . . and  what  I’m  trying  to  do  is  look  for  the  character.  I’m  looking  for 
the  stories,  and  it’s  kind  of  a twofold  thing.  I’ve  really  become  more  and 
more  captured  by  Jack,  and  by  Jack  as  a character.  And  I’m  beginning 
to  get  a lot  more  three-dimensionality,  in  terms  of  Jack  not  always  being 
the  same  character.  (30  January  1985) 

We  too  need  to  search  for  Jack,  to  appreciate  the  diversity  and 
creative  potential  of  his  character. 

Stith  Thompson  has  written,  “The  oral  art  of  taletelling  is  far 
older  than  history,  and  it  is  not  bounded  by  one  continent  or 
civilization”  (5).  Because  of  this  ancient  ancestry  and  broad 
geography,  to  date  or  place  the  origins  of  the  story  motifs  and 
structures  preserved  in  the  Jack  Tales  would  require  the  magical 
assistance  sometimes  afforded  their  hero.  These  tales  are  part  of 
the  common  inheritance  of  humanity,  reaching  back  to  an 
unutterably  ancient  time.  Linda  Degh  has  written,  “Like  the  zone 
rings  on  a very  old  tree  trunk,  important  events  in  the  cultural 
history  of  man  can  be  traced  through  a Marchen”  (“Folk  Narrative” 
63).  In  the  Jack  Tales,  pagan,  animistic  motifs  exist  alongside 
medieval  Christianity,  feudal  relationships,  Appalachian  folk- 
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ways,  democratic  values,  and  the  personal  interests  of  each 
individual  teller. 

The  most  obvious  way  of  distinguishing  a Jack  Tale  from  other 
related  marchen  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  a character  named 
“Jack,”  an  appellation  confining  this  hero  to  the  English-speaking 
world.  This  coarse  definition  helpfully  separates  these  tales  from 
myriad  other  narratives  with  similar  motifs  and  structures.  In 
South  from  Hell-for  Sartin  ',  Leonard  Roberts  annotates  his  Ken- 
tucky tale  “Quare  Jack”  with  parallels  from  Finland,  Estonia, 
Lithuania,  Iceland,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Germany,  France, 
England,  Ireland — and  even  this  list  is  incomplete.  Most  lan- 
guages and  cultures,  particularly  those  of  Indo-European  origin, 
have  their  own  stories  and  characters  related  to  the  Jack  Tales  and 
Jack.  The  universal  type  of  Jack  is  at  the  heart  of  the  cycle’s 
enduring  power,  yet  precisely  because  of  its  broad  definition,  this 
character  type  lends  itself  to  localization,  so  that  people  in  widely 
divergent  settings  can  feel,  as  Donald  Davis  did  as  a child,  that 
“Jack  was  a boy,  just  like  we  were,  you  know.  I had  the  feeling  that 
Jack  could  just  walk  right  in”  (30  January  1985). 

Our  particular  American  Jack,  we  can  safely  say,  has  his  roots 
in  Germany  and  the  British  Isles.  His  name  is  a diminutive  form 
of  John , as  the  German  equivalent,  Hans , is  a diminutive  form  of 
Johannes.  The  name  itself  yields  interesting  insights  into  the 
character  and  its  lasting  fascination. 

John  is  descended  from  the  Hebrew  name  Joh  an  non,  which  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary  interprets  as  “Jah  (God)  is  gracious.” 
The  name  John  spread  throughout  Europe  with  the  coming  of 
Christianity  and  became  a common  name  in  England  a century 
after  theNorman  Conquest.  The  nickname  Jack  was  first  recorded 
in  Britain  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  grew  so  popular  that  it 
shortly  came  to  connote  the  very  essence  of  commonness  itself, 
“every  man-jack  of  them.”  In  this  way,  the  name  has  gone  on  to  be 
applied  in  a host  of  related  senses;  its  entries  run  for  four  packed 
pages  in  the  OED. 

The  general  theme  of  most  of  these  OED  significations  is 
personification.  Jackh&s  served  to  personify  many  salient  traits: 
maleness  (jack-deer , man-jack),  usefulness  ( windowjack , tire- 
jack),  coldness  (Jack Frost),  smallness  (Jack Sprat),  nothingness 
(jackshit),  and  so  on.  It  has  personified  Halloween,  and  by 
extension  the  dead  (Jack-o  ’-Lantern) ,the~Navy  (JackTar),  various 
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species  of  mammal  (Jackrabbit,  jackass),  species  of  bird  {jack- 
daw) and  plant  (jack-in-the-pulpit ).  In  a signification  important  to 
the  Jack  Tale  cycle,  the  word  also  often  personifies  a trickster 
( jack-knave ),  both  in  slang  usage  (“he  played  the  jack  with  me”  or 
“Don’t  jack  me  around”)  and  in  the  common  deck  of  playing  cards, 
where  it  also  represents  the  son  of  the  king. 

Generally  speaking  then,  Jack  has  become  a sign  in  English  for 
“Everyman”  and,  beyond  that,  for  the  male  principle  in  many  of  its 
lowly  or  earthy  expressions.  The  name  in  its  talismanic  aspect 
carries  the  energy  of  divine  abundance  and  grace  (“God  is  gra- 
cious”) and  a natural  affinity  for  all  Creation.  Sam  Harmon  of  East 
Tennessee,  descendant  of  a great  family  of  Jack  Tale  tellers  told 
folklorist  Herbert  Halpert,  “If  I was  to  name  my  boys  over,  I’d 
name  all  of  them  Jack.  I never  knowed  a Jack  but  what  was  lucky” 
(Chase,  Jack  Tales  187). 

The  countries  that  Henry  Glassie  cited  as  contributors  to  the 
mountain  population  each  had  a taletelling  tradition  in  which  the 
name  played  its  part.  Hans , the  German  Jack,  seems  to  have  been 
known  primarily  for  his  foolishness.  In  Grimm  #162,  “The  Wise 
Servant,”  the  phrase  “a  clever  Hans”  is  used  in  a context  that 
suggests  a well-known  connotation  of  “numbskull,”  as  in  the 
English  “wise  men  of  Gotham.”  In  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
“Hans  Tales”  in  the  Grimm  Brothers’  sampling  (numbers  32,  34, 
83,  84,  104),  the  hero  is  an  intellectually  lowly  type,  a Fool.  The 
trickster  tales  in  Grimm,  on  the  other  hand,  center  around  charac- 
ters with  generic  names,  such  as  “The  Little  Tailor.”  In  Grimm 
#183,  for  example,  the  trickster  hero  is  the  Tailor,  while  the  Giant, 
who  is  the  hero’s  dupe,  is  derisively  referred  to  as  Hans. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Grimms’  selection  and  editing  promoted 
this  narrow  characterization  of  Hans,  but  it  also  seems  also  that 
German-American  settlers  in  the  Appalachians  readily  adapted 
their  noodle  tales  around  the  “Englishmun”  Jack,  and  equally 
likely  that  they  should  have  transferred  to  Jack  a selection  of  the 
trickster  tales  which  had  gone  under  other  names  in  the  mother 
tongue.  In  doing  so  they  affirmed  their  commitment  to  the  lan- 
guage of  their  adopted  land,  while  maintaining  important  contri- 
butions from  their  own  family  traditions. 

Jack  Tales  collected  in  the  British  Isles  are  from  three  main 
interacting  but  distinctive  traditions.  One  is  the  English,  Lowland 
Scotch,  and  Anglo-Irish  tradition,  represented  by  the  collections 
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of  J.  O.  Halliwell,E.  S.  Hartland,  Joseph  Jacobs,  Patrick  Kennedy, 
and  the  later  inclusive  Katherine  Briggs.  A second  line  is  the 
Highland  Scotch  and  Irish  Gaelic  tradition,  represented  in  print  by 
the  work  of  J.  F.  Campbell,  William  Larminie,  Jeremiah  Curtin, 
Douglas  Hyde,  and  the  legions  of  fieldworkers  from  the  Irish 
Folklore  Commission.  A third  distinctive  tradition,  which  yet 
must  have  had  an  immeasurable  cross-fertilizing  effect  upon  the 
other  two,  was  that  of  the  travelling  folk,  the  tinkers  or  British  Isles 
gypsies  who  went  from  town  to  town  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  doing  metalwork  and  odd  jobs  and  carrying  songs  and 
stories  that  settled  folk  had  long  forgotten. 

In  the  English-speaking  branches  of  the  tradition,  the  trickster 
aspect  of  Jack  predominates.  There  are  foolish  or  magical  excep- 
tions, but  generally  the  Anglo  Jack  is  the  Jack  of  “Jack  the  Giant 
Killer’’  or  of  “Jack  and  His  Master”  (Briggs) — the  trickster  who 
undoes  the  powerful  by  sheer  courage  and  pluck.  “Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk”  seems  to  have  been  the  most  persistent  wonder  tale  in 
English  tradition.  This  very  simple  wonder  tale  in  terms  of  level 
of  appeal,  closely  linked  to  the  other  giant-killer  sequences,  also 
was  kept  alive  by  chapbooks  and  anthologies.  One  Scottish 
traveller  storyteller  described  that  tale’s  common  simplicity:  “ye 
see,  we  couldnae  be  bothered  wi  the  likes  o Jack  an  the  Beanstalk 
an  The  Three  Bears  an  that,  they  were  too  . . . too  school-fled  for 
us.  Ye  know  . . . there  wasnae  enough  depth  to  them  ...”  (“Sto- 
rytellers” 36).  A possible  explanation  for  this  tendency  in  Anglo 
traditions  toward  the  simpler  Jack  tales  may  be  the  advanced 
urbanization  and  social  upheaval  of  English-speaking  areas  by  the 
time  in  which  folklore  collecting  began,  as  well  as  in  the  paucity 
of  reliable  earlier  field  collecting. 

The  Gaelic-speaking  areas  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  been 
among  the  richest  in  the  world  for  folktale  collectors. 
J.  F.  Campbell’s  Hebridean  work  took  up  four  published  volumes 
with  several  times  that  amount  remaining  in  manuscript.  And 
Ireland  yielded  the  notable  collections  of  T.  Crofton  Croker, 
William  Larminie,  Jeremiah  Curtin,  Douglas  Hyde,  and  Lady 
Gregory  even  before  the  remarkable  apparatus  of  the  Irish  Folklore 
Commission  was  established  in  the  1930s.  During  the  next  forty 
years,  over  a million  manuscript  pages  were  filled  with  folktale 
texts  transcribed  directly  from  field  recordings.  The  picture  pre- 
sented by  this  material  is  of  a wide  and  deep  trove  of  traditional  tale 
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types,  particularly  rich  in  wonder  tales  and  legendry,  but  not 
lacking  in  trickster  and  fool  motifs.  There  was  no  Jackin  the  Gaelic 
lands,  only  close  cognates,  as  in  every  other  European  language — 
Sean  in  Irish,  Ian  in  Scots  Gaelic.  But  before  the  catastrophic 
changes  of  recent  centuries,  the  Gaeldom  represents  a special 
“complete”  oral  culture,  with  the  art  and  appreciation  of  the 
storyteller  or  seanachie  at  an  exemplary  level. 

The  third  strand  of  British  tradition  that  must  be  included  in 
any  survey  of  the  Jack  Tales’  antecedents  is  the  tradition  of  the 
travelling  folk.  These  non-Romany  gypsy  tribes  have  maintained 
distinctive  identities  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  to  the 
present  day,  speaking  cant  dialects  among  themselves,  but  speak- 
ing otherwise  in  the  dominant  language  of  their  area.  Field 
collections  by  T.  W.  Thompson  and  Dora  E.  Yates  in  England 
(Briggs),  by  the  Irish  Folklore  Commission  in  Ireland  (Gmelch), 
and  by  Hamish  Henderson  and  his  followers  at  the  School  of 
Scottish  Studies  (Briggs),  all  show  a remarkable  persistence  of 
folktale  themes  in  the  travellers’  midst  and  a singular  reliance  on 
Jack  as  their  hero.  In  gypsy  lore,  as  in  certain  Southern  Appala- 
chian families,  Jack  is  displayed  in  all  his  guises — fool,  trickster 
and  wonder  tale  hero — with  tall  tale  and  fabliaux  elements  present 
as  well.  Nowhere  outside  of  the  Appalachians  is  a “complete”  Jack 
tale  tradition  so  available  for  study.  It  is  especially  valuable  since 
several  Scottish  traveller  storytellers,  at  least,  are  still  active, 
bearing  their  traditions  into  the  modern  world  of  folk  festivals  and 
concert  halls. 

One  such  storyteller,  Duncan  Williamson,  speaks  of  his  trav- 
eller ancestors’  special  relationship  with  Jack: 

Jack  was  the  great  man.  They  looked  up  tae  him.  And  naturally  that’s 
why  if  they  wanted  to  tell  a story,  even  if  the  chap  in  the  story’s  name 
wasnae  Jack,  then  it  became  Jack  tae  the  travellers,  because  it  was  their 
man,  their  hero.  . . . They  visualized  themsels  as  Jack.  . . . The  only 
way  they  could  compete  and  be  superior  tae  the  settled  community,  tae 
the  landlords  and  farmers,  wis  be  somebody.  So  in  their  beliefs  like,  I 
mean  they  were  all  children  at  hert,  you  may  say,  they  were  Jack.  They 
could  deceive  the  Devil,  anyone  . . . He  deceived  ’em.  He  tricked 
’em.  So  they  believed  that  was  them.  They  were  gettin  their  own  back 
at  the  other  side.  That’s  why  there  are  so  many  Jack  stories  around 
today.  (McDermitt,  “Duncan”  144) 

Yet  at  the  same  time  as  they  looked  up  to  Jack,  the  travelling 
folk  also  looked  down  on  him,  calling  him  “Silly  Jack”  and 
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“Foolish  Jack,”  as  if  those  epithets  were  part  of  his  name.  In  this 
way  they  deepened  their  identification  with  the  character,  since  the 
“scaldies”  or  settled  folk  also  looked  down  on  them;  to  be 
despicable  in  terms  of  the  dominant  culture  and  yet  be  triumphant 
was  all  the  more  satisfying  in  a hero.  In  her  School  of  Scottish 
Studies  dissertation,  Barbara  McDermitt  has  pointed  out  that  this 
sense  of  separation  from  the  dominant  culture  has  also  been  a trait 
of  Appalachian  mountaineers,  whose  Jack  also  often  begins  as 
contemptible  and  grows  into  his  triumphs  in  the  course  of  a tale. 
The  travellers  provide  an  example  of  a surviving  tradition  that, 
while  not  directly  connected  to  that  of  the  Appalachians,  is  so 
strikingly  parallel  in  its  persistence  and  its  tropism  toward  Jack 
that  we  can  only  await  with  eagerness  the  documentation  and 
comparative  study  that  is  now  underway. 

The  writings  of  the  early  American  Episcopal  priest  and 
historian  Dr.  Joseph  Doddridge  (1769-1826)  present  a striking 
picture  of  Jack  in  the  New  World: 

Dramatic  narrations,  chiefly  concerning  Jack  and  the  giant,  fur- 
nished our  young  people  with  another  source  of  amusement  during  their 
leisure  hours.  Many  of  these  tales  were  lengthy,  and  embraced  a 
considerable  range  of  incident.  Jack,  always  the  hero  of  the  story,  after 
encountering  many  difficulties  and  performing  many  great  achieve- 
ments came  off  the  conqueror  of  the  giant.  Many  of  these  stories  were 
tales  ofknight  errantry,  in  which  some  captive  virgin  was  released  from 
captivity  and  restored  to  her  lover.  These  dramatic  narrations  concern- 
ing J ack  and  the  giant  bore  a strong  resemblance  to  the  poems  of  Ossian, 
the  story  of  the  cyclops  and  Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey  of  Homer  and  the 
tale  of  the  giant  and  Great-heart  in  the  Pilgrim 's  Progress.  They  were 
so  arranged,  as  to  the  different  incidents,  that  they  were  easily  commit- 
ted to  memory . They  certainly  have  been  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation,  from  time  immemorial.  Civilization  has,  indeed  banished 
the  use  of  these  ancient  tales  of  romantic  heroism;  but  what  then?  It  has 
substituted  in  their  place  the  novel  and  romance.  (174) 

Though  his  frame  of  reference  is  that  of  High  Church  theolo- 
gian and  a prototypical  “Englishmun,”  Doddridge  had  enough  of 
the  folklorist’s  eye  to  leave  a clear  description  of  the  wide-spread 
Jack  Tale  genre  in  the  colonies  and  new  nation.  A recognizable 
cycle  of  oral  marchen  with  Jack  at  its  center  existed  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ohio,  where  Doddridge 
grew  up  and  tendered  his  ministry.  Indeed,  in  the  later  nineteenth 
century,  Jack  tales  were  collected  and  published  from  such  loca- 
tions as  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Maryland  (“En- 
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glish  Folk  Tales,”  1 888  and  1 890;  “Lady  Featherflight”;  Parsons). 
They  seem  to  have  died  out  in  the  increasingly  “civilized”  culture 
of  the  north,  but  endured  in  the  isolated  reaches  of  the  Southern 
Appalachians,  a pattern  familiar  from  their  fate  in  the  British 
Isles. 

Collected  Appalachian  Jack  Tales  were  first  printed  in  1925 
(Carter).  In  1935,  Richard  Chase  met  Marshall  Ward,  a young 
schoolteacher  from  Beech  Mountain,  North  Carolina,  who  intro- 
duced Chase  to  that  area’s  flourishing  Jack  Tale  tradition.  As  the 
story  of  these  stories  has  unfolded,  they  have  been  traced  back  to 
three  families  who  settled  in  the  neighborhood  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century:  the  Harmon  family  (once  Hermann)  of  Ger- 
man descent  and  the  English  Hicks  (or  Hix)  and  Ward  families. 
These  three,  and  a few  others,  intermarried  extensively,  until  the 
area  around  Beech  Mountain  became  known  as  “the  Valley  of  the 
Cousins”  ( Heritage  368).  Until  Donald  Davis,  most  noted  Jack 
Tale  tellers  from  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  including  Jane 
Gentry,  Maude  Gentry  Long,  R.M.  and  Marshall  Ward,  Woodrow 
Roland,  Samuel  Harmon,  and  Ray  and  Stanley  Hicks,  were 
descended  from  that  Beech  Mountain  matrix.  Other  fine  examples 
of  Jack  Tales  have  been  collected  in  Wise  County,  Virginia,  by 
James  Taylor  Adams  and  in  Eastern  Kentucky  by  Leonard  Rob- 
erts. But  the  Beech  Mountain  tellers  and  more  recently  Donald 
Davis  show  a special  development  of  Jack  Tale  tradition:  a deep 
identification  with  the  character  Jack  that  has  resulted  in  the 
conscious  molding  of  a cycle  of  tales  about  him. 

Storyteller  Donald  Davis  is  well  aware  of  the  personifying 
power  of  the  Jack  idea.  When  I mentioned  this  idea  to  him,  he 
recognized  its  relevance  at  once,  saying,  “Yeah,  yeah,  oh  really, 
everything.  And  with  kids  at  school,  they’re  always  coming  up 
with  Jack  names,  from  Jumping  Jacks  to,  well,  everything”  (30 
January  1 985) . At  a Chapel  Hill  storytelling  session  in  1 985,  Davis 
commented  on  the  creative  power  of  the  character  Jack: 

One  of  the  things  that  was  active  in  my  family  was,  I suspect,  that 
because  of  other  Jack  stories,  after  a while,  at  some  point.  Jack  became 
the  person  through  which  every  story — through  which  many  stories — 
that  may  not  have  been  about  Jack,  along  the  way  came  to  be  told.  I think 
you  see  an  example  of  that  even  in  Dick  Chase’s  book,  in,  in,  you  see 
“The  Bremen  Town  Musicians”  as  a Jack  Tale.  Um.  And  I see  that  in 
places  in  which  old  stories  which  are  kind  of  old  jokes  come  to  be  told 
as  Jack  stories.  And  I wonder  sometimes  when  Jack  has  been  inflicted 
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on  the  stories.  [Here  he  laughed]  Or  not  exactly  that,  but — after  a while, 
is  not  every  male  Jack?  (30  April  1985) 

The  characterization  of  Jack  is  a scholarly  problem.  One 
temptation  has  been  to  treat  Jack  as  a single  identifiable  character 
and  to  try  and  describe  all  the  different  tale  types  as  “his” 
adventures.  Henry  Glassie  called  Jack  a “youngestbest  trickster 
whose  cleverness  borders  on  stupidity”  (88).  This  generalization 
strikes  me  as  a problematic  way  of  bringing  Jack’s  three  major 
phases  into  the  semblance  of  biographical  unity.  Paige  Gutierrez, 
in  her  1975  University  of  North  Carolina  master’s  thesis  on  the 
Jack  Tales,  writes: 

Not  only  is  Jack  of  the  Appalachian  version  of  “The  Clever  Thief’ 
(“Jack  and  the  Doctor’s  Girl”)  a distinct  person,  but  he  is  also  the  same 
person  presented  in  other  Appalachian  tales  about  Jack.  He  is  distinct 
enough  as  an  individual  character  to  cross  the  boundaries  between  the 
clever  tale  and  the  magic  tale.  (16) 

She  supports  this  assertion  by  observing  that  the  tellers  seem  to 
recognize  Jack  as  such,  that  is,  as  being  a connecting  element, 
needing  no  further  introduction,  in  story  after  story. 

But  personification  is  an  altogether  different  phenomenon 
than  personhood:  as  we  have  seen,  Jack  can  be  as  easily  made  to 
stand  for  a pack  animal  or  a species  of  flower.  In  his  article 
“English  Jack  and  American  Jack,”  W.F.H.  Nicolaisen  indicates 
the  pitfalls  of  the  personalizing  approach.  Interpreters  like  Richard 
Chase  as  well  as  traditional  tellers  like  Ray  Hicks,  Nicolaisen  says, 
are  prone  to  make  confusing  attempts  to  reconcile  what  would  be 
glaring  contradictions  in  an  individual  biography — two  brothers, 
one  brother  or  no  brothers,  two  parents,  one  parent  or  no  parents, 
lazy  or  industrious,  clever  or  foolish,  cowardly  or  courageous, 
courteous  or  vicious  (31).  Each  teller  projects  his  or  her  own 
personal  Jack:  Chase’s  takes  on  an  aggressive,  messianic  trickster 
quality;  Maude  Long’s  is  a gentler,  more  generalized  wonder  tale 
hero;  Ray  Hicks’s  is  deeply  connected  to  his  mountain  environ- 
ment; and  Donald  Davis’  s is  particularly  alert  and  athletic,  striving 
stubbornly  for  manhood. 

Marshall  Ward  proposed  an  ingenious  answer  to  the  problem 
of  Jack’s  identity.  When  asked  “How  come  Jack  gets  married 
every  time?”  he  replied,  “This  ain’t  the  same  Jack.  These  stories 
are  one  hundred,  two  hundred,  three  hundred  years  apart.  They  are 
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different  Jacks.  NotthesameJack.”ThenheremarkedtoNicolaisen, 
“That  satisfied  them”  (36).  The  Scottish  traveller  storyteller 
Stanley  Robertson  told  folklorist  Barbara  McDermitt: 

It’s  only  since  I had  my  association  with  you,  Barbara,  do  I realize  these 
tales  as  “Jack  tales.”  But  when  I think  back  now,  they  didnae  actually 
say  they  were  gaun  tae  tell  ye  a Jack  tale.  They’d  start  oot  tellin  ye  a 
story,  but  the  laddie’s  name  was  aye  Jack.  . . . But  though  I haird many, 
many  tales  o this  laddie  cried  Jack,  remember,  I never  seen  Jack  the 
same  pairson  twice.  An  this  was  the  amazin  thing  about  Jack.  He  could 
be  cried  Jack  of  a Thousand  Faces.  (“Comparison”  193) 

I hypothesize  that,  however  each  individual  teller  might  project 
a unity  onto  the  figure  of  Jack,  he  is  finally  recognizable,  not  as  an 
individual  who  is  the  same  in  different  stories — but  as  a sign  for 
the  experience  of  story  itself.  It  is  this  subjective  story  experience, 
the  feeling  of  teller  and  listeners  moving  together  into  a familiar 
but  wholly  imaginary  world,  transcending  the  fragmentation  of  the 
physical  senses,  that  is  the  true  connecting  link  between  tales  and 
tale-types  within  the  cycle.  Within  certain  configurational  limits, 
to  be  described  below,  Jack  can  be  whatever  the  particular  type  of 
story  asks  him  to  be.  The  name  Jack,  then,  attains  a quality  of 
associative  suggestion,  like  a keyword  in  certain  hypnotic  tech- 
niques, that  helps  to  induce  the  story  state. 

The  three  major  types  of  the  Jack  Tale  hero  can  be  distin- 
guished as  the  Fool,  the  Trickster,  and  the  Magical  Hero.  But  from 
research,  fieldwork,  and  my  own  experience  telling  the  stories,  I 
propose  separating  these  categories  further  by  Jack’s  role  in  seven 
narrative  contexts: 

1 . nursery  rhyme 

2.  fool  tale 

3.  trickster  tale 

4.  wonder  tale 

5.  tall  tale 

6.  adult  fool/trickster  tale  (fabliau) 

7.  culture  hero 

Using  this  typology  to  examine  the  Jack  Tale  cycle  in  more 
detail,  I hope  to  show  how  each  hero  type  represents  a stage  in  a 
widespread  human  individuation  process.  By  identifying  with 
Jack  at  each  stage  of  growth,  listeners  are  able  to  vicariously 
wrestle  with  and  transcend  the  issues  which  the  stories  present. 
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These  issues  are  inevitably  and  ultimately  profound — ranging 
from  basic  competence  and  physical  survival,  to  issues  of  sexual 
love,  to  the  attainment  of  grace — yet  the  humorous  style  of  the 
stories  and  the  intimate  nature  of  the  storytelling  interaction  all 
conspire  to  lighten  them  of  their  load  of  mortal  terror. 

The  reader  will  notice  a progression  of  maturity  level  as  we 
move  through  these  seven  stages.  I have  played  with  the  idea  of 
pinning  them  to  particular  age  groups  in  a developmental  se- 
quence; however,  such  a chronological  matching  is  ultimately 
neither  fruitful  nor  necessary.  In  works  of  art,  done  is  never 
done:  there  are  cycles  of  recurrence  within  individuals  and  groups, 
connected  to  higher  levels  of  integration,  unfulfilled  needs,  or 
uncompleted]  oumeys.  As  Jack  provides  a central  associative  link 
between  each  generic  level  of  the  cycle,  the  integrating  experience 
of  each  level  can  be  said  to  reside,  as  a potential  or  a residue,  within 
each  other  level  and  each  story-unit  of  each  level.  The  linkage, 
perhaps,  does  not  become  fully  activated  until  one  has  lived 
through  the  cycle  in  the  rich  associative  interplay  between  life  and 
art.  One  senses  the  connection  most  fully  in  the  person  of  the 
master  Jack  Tale  teller,  such  as  Ray  Hicks  or  Donald  Davis,  who 
has  experienced  his  own  growth,  at  many  levels,  in  imaginative 
identification  with  the  adventures  of  his  hero,  and  who  has 
developed  the  ability,  through  active  tradition-bearing,  to  intro- 
duce others  to  the  hero’s  journey. 

Nursery  Rhyme  Jack 

The  nursery  rhyme  is  a basic  language  game,  a tool  for 
acclimating  a child  to  language  by  dressing  it  in  simple  rhythms, 
rhymes,  melodies,  and  images.  Nursery  rhymes  are  easy  to  re- 
member and  pleasurable  to  repeat,  since  they  appeal  not  just  to  the 
mind  but  to  the  senses.  They  are  usually  not  full  stories,  but  images 
and  chains  of  images,  keyed  to  a pre-cognitive  developmental 
level.  But  in  their  simplicity  they  help  prepare  the  child  mind  for 
the  logical  leap  into  story. 

Already  in  English  nursery  rhymes  we  find  Jack  beginning  to 
figure:  there  are  sixteen  entries  under  the  name  in  the  Oxford 
Dictionary  of  Nursery  Rhymes,  more  than  for  any  other  heading 
except  “Man.”  The  best  known  of  all,  of  course,  is  “Jack  and  Jill,” 
an  incipient  fool  tale  incident  in  its  most  uncomplicated  form:  boy 
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tries,  fails,  and  is  comforted  by  mother.  It  foreshadows  the  full- 
fledged  fool  stories,  where  Jack’s  tasks  are  more  complicated  and 
his  failures  more  ingenious. 

Other  nursery  rhymes  are  shining  fragments  of  Jack  the  clever 
hero:  “Jack  be  nimble,  Jack  be  quick  / Jack  jump  over  the 
candlestick”  (Baring-Gould  41 1)  and  “As  I was  going  up  the  hill 
I met  with  Jack  the  piper;  / And  all  the  tune  that  he  could  play  was 
‘Tie  up  your  petticoats  tighter’”  (Baring-Gould  156).  Some  evoke 
Jack  the  magical  hero.  He  may  possess  a fiddle  with  special 
powers: 

Jacky  come  give  me  your  fiddle 
If  ever  you  mean  to  thrive. 

Nay  I’ll  not  give  my  fiddle 

To  any  man  alive.  . . . (Baring-Gould  87) 

In  the  words  of  a mysterious  game  rhyme,  “Jack  is  alive  and 
likely  to  live.  / If  he  dies  in  your  hand  you’ve  a forfeit  to  give  . . . 
(Baring-Gould  265).  Here  Jack  seems  to  represent  a live  ember 
being  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  Ray  Hicks’s  version  of  the  game, 
remembered  from  playing  on  Beech  Mountain  when  he  was  a boy, 
was  “Jack  is  alive,  alive  like  me.  / Let  him  go  out,  saddlepack  me!” 
(performance).  The  loser  is  then  stood  up,  blindfolded,  and  loaded 
jackass-like  with  objects  which  he  must  identify  in  order  to 
escape — a kind  of  “impossible  task.” 

Then  there  is  the  monumental  cumulative  rhyme  “The  House 
that  Jack  Built.”  It  is  often  linked  to  a Hebrew  parallel,  “Had 
Gadya,”  but  could  have  arisen  independently  (Opie,  Oxford  Diet. 
231).  Adults  enjoy  this  piece  as  much  as  children,  and  this  adult 
fun  contributes  to  its  transmission  in  children’s  folklore.  Parents 
and  grandparents  care  enough  to  pass  the  text  on.  Much  of  the  fun 
lies  in  its  continual  return  to  Jack,  a kind  of  humble  quiescent  deity, 
all  action  flowing  from  his  one  creative  act  while  he  takes  no  more 
part. 

In  one  rhyme.  Jack  even  serves  as  an  emblem  for  the  idea  of 
story: 

I’ll  tell  you  a story, 

About  Jack  a Nory, 

And  now  my  story’s  begun. 

I’ll  tell  you  another. 

About  Jack  and  his  brother, 

And  now  my  story  is  done. 
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The  Opies  comment  that  this  rhyme  was  “sometimes  used  to  put 
off  children’s  demands  for  a story”  {Oxford Diet.  223).  But  it  also 
pinpoints  nursery  rhyme  Jack’s  role  as  a forerunner,  a wedge  to 
open  the  door  of  the  child’s  mind  to  later  developments  of  the  hero. 

In  his  storytelling  practice,  Donald  Davis  exploits  the  connec- 
tion between  the  universally  familiar  nursery  rhyme  Jack  and  the 
hero  of  his  long  tales.  When  he  introduces  a Jack  Tale  to  a group 
of  schoolchildren,  most  of  whom  may  never  have  heard  one 
performed,  he  will  usually  say,  “Do  you  all  know  Jack?”  A 
confused  murmur  of  “yeas”  and  “nays”  usually  follows,  and  he 
will  continue,  “You  know,  ‘Jack  be  nimble,  Jack  be  quick.  Jack 
jump  over  the  candlestick?’  That  Jack.  Same  little  boy.  Only  there 
are  a whole  lot  of  stories  about  Jack.”  And  then  he  will  go  ahead 
and  tell  one,  but  not  before  relating  it  to  a common  touchstone  deep 
in  each  listener’s  experience  of  spoken  language. 

Jack  the  Fool 

The  first  thing  human  beings  generally  do  upon  leaving  the 
shelter  of  the  known  to  strive  after  new  accomplishments  is  to  fail. 
The  most  lasting  success,  after  all,  is  built  on  a solid  foundation  of 
failure;  even  so,  anxiety  over  looking  and  acting  the  fool  in  any 
new  endeavor  is  fairly  universal.  Such  anxieties  would  be  socially 
devastating  were  there  no  effecti  ve  methods  by  whi ch  to  neutral  ize 
them.  But  stories  rush  in  where  exhortation  fears  to  tread,  and  fool 
tales  serve  as  a traditional  form  of  mental  hygiene. 

The  basic  structure  of  a pure  noodle  story  is  simple  or 
compound,  consisting  of  one  or  of  a series  of  the  inept  hero’s 
mi  sad  ventures . J ack  i s a natural  name  for  thi  s type  of  uni  versal  pre- 
hero. Typical  Jack-fool  motifs  include  following  yesterday’s 
directions  today  (ATI  696  “What  Should  I have  done?”);  failing  to 
follow  instructions  and  being  tricked  out  of  what  he  has  (AT563 
“Ass,  Table,  and  Stick”);  and  trading  what  he  has  for  less  and  less 
till  he  is  left  with  nothing  (ATM  15). 

But  J ack’ s trademark  “luck”  has  given  ri  se  to  interesting  mixed 
types,  in  which  his  very  foolishness  leads  him  by  devious  routes 
to  fortune.  Scottish  storytellers  call  Jack  the  “poor  fool  who  comes 
to  grace  by  misguidance”  (Kennedy  performance).  In  this  type  of 
story,  the  structure  of  the  cumulative  fool  tale  is  framed  by  that  of 
the  hero  tale,  so  that  the  lost  or  squandered  fortune  is  ultimately 
delivered  again  many  fold.  For  example,  the  motif  of  following 
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inappropriate  directions  is  combined  with  that  of  the  princess  who 
could  not  laugh;  Jack’s  foolishness  makes  her  laugh,  and  he  wins 
a fortune. 

These  two  patterns,  Jack  as  pure  fool  and  Jack  as  fool-hero,  are 
about  equally  distributed  in  Briggs’  s Dictionary  of  British  Folktales , 
but  in  subcultures  in  which  Jack  is  particularly  valued  as  a story 
hero,  such  as  among  the  British  gypsies  and  Beech  Mountaineers 
and  in  Donald  Davis’s  repertoire,  Jack  as  a pure  fool  is  rare  to  the 
point  of  being  unthinkable.  Davis  tells  all  of  his  pure  fool  stories 
on  a local  Iron  Duff  family  called  the  Jolleys  (or,  as  he  gaily 
pluralizes  them,  the  Jollies),  and  all  of  his  Jack  fool  stories  have 
been  reconciled  with  the  developmental  hero  type  {Jack  Always 
33-39  and  53-64).  Donald  Davis  explicitly  and  many  another  Jack 
Tale  teller  implicitly  see  Jack’s  foolishness  as  a stage  in  the 
individuation  process,  whereas  deadend  fools  like  the  Jollies  or  the 
Wise  Men  of  Gotham  are  pictured  as  tethered  to  their  foolish- 
ness— comic  warnings  rather  than  comic  lessons. 

Trickster  Jack 

The  trickster  hero  is  a simple  step  from  the  fool:  from  being 
tricked  he  learns  to  trick;  from  being  “stupid”  he  becomes  “clever.” 
The  nearness  of  this  opposition  is  expressed  in  the  language  of  fool 
stories  in  which  fools  are  referred  to  as  “wise”  or  “clever”  and  in 
the  tradition  of  medieval  and  Shakespearean  fools  whose  “wit”  is 
a direct  outgrowth  of  their  foolishness. 

Brian  Sutton-Smith  studied  this  progression  in  the  narratives 
of  children.  The  stories  that  his  subjects  made  up  during  the  earliest 
school  years  (ages  four  to  five)  reflected  anxieties  over  basic 
physical  competence:  the  protagonists  fell  down,  broke  things,  and 
encountered  other  clumsy  failures,  for  example,  the  accidents  of 
Jack  and  Jill.  The  next  stage  of  development  reflected  anxieties 
over  mental  and  social  inadequacies:  the  characters  embarrassed 
themselves  socially  or  competitively,  like  Foolish  Jack.  But 
around  the  age  of  eight,  the  children’s  narratives  began  to  show 
strivings  toward  and  stirrings  of  mastery  of  challenges  and  tasks. 
This  stage  is  represented  by  Trickster  Jack  dragging  hi  s heifer  hide 
down  the  road  to  fortune. 

The  structures  of  the  trickster  tales  are  generally  more  complex 
than  those  of  the  fool  tales,  and  so  are  their  textures.  Though  the 
stories  are  still  basically  cumulative,  each  episode  tends  to  surpass 
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those  of  the  fool  tales  in  sophistication  and  dramatic  weight;  the 
tasks  Jack  faces  and  the  strategies  with  which  he  meets  them  are 
more  demanding  and  devious,  reaching  to  the  far  borders  of 
possibility.  Where  that  border  is  crossed,  the  wonder  tale  begins. 

In  the  “The  Heifer  Hide”  story,  for  instance,  Jack  starts  out, 
significantly,  in  the  role  of  the  fool.  As  the  youngest  of  three 
brothers,  he  is  useless  to  his  elders  and  inherits  nothing  of  the 
family  property  save  one  heifer  calf.  His  trickster  feats  are 
spontaneous  creative  responses,  first  to  the  pressures  of 
homelessness,  then  to  the  threat  of  violent  death.  It  seems  that  the 
anxieties  faced  by  the  trickster,  though  still  farcical,  are  corre- 
spondingly more  advanced  and  articulated  than  those  in  most  fool 
stories.  The  structural  and  textural  advance  is  in  the  complexity  of 
relationships  within  each  episode.  In  the  first  episode  of  “Heifer 
Hide,”  for  example,  Jack  deals  with  five  figures:  the  two  women 
who  refuse  him  lodging,  the  third  who  grants  it,  her  suitor,  and  her 
husband.  All  these  form  patterns  of  rebuffs  and  lessons,  opposi- 
tions and  alliances,  illusions  and  counter-illusions,  out  of  which 
Jack  finally  emerges  victorious. 

Jack  the  fool  may  owe  his  failure  to  a trickster  who  takes 
advantage  of  him,  but  in  most  instances  he  owes  it  to  his  foolish- 
ness alone.  Jack  the  trickster,  on  the  other  hand,  needs  a suitable 
antagoni  st,  a giant,  an  innkeeper,  a brother,  or  a rich  man,  who  tries 
hard  to  play  the  trickster  or  the  power  role,  but  whose  own 
impulses  Jack  is  able  to  turn  against  him,  leaving  him  in  the  role 
of  the  fool.  This  is  the  site  of  contest,  of  triumph,  and  of  growth 
in  the  trickster  tale. 

Trickster  Jack  Tales  enter  into  compounds  with  the  elements 
not  only  of  fool  tales  but  of  wonder  tales  as  well.  This  is 
particularly  common  in  the  various  Jack  and  the  giant  stories.  They 
are  wonder  tales  in  that  they  deal  with  supernatural,  otherworldly 
opponents.  But  they  generally  remain  within  the  trickster  complex 
in  that  Jack  triumphs  by  natural  wit  and  not  by  magical  assistance. 
An  exception  comes  in  Donald  Davis’s  story  “Jack  and  the  Silver 
Sword”  ( More  Than  a Beanstalk),  also  called  “The  Time  Jack  Got 
the  Silver  Sword”  in  Jack  Always  Seeks  His  Fortune.  Here  the 
magical  motifs  of  a sleeping  princess,  a love  potion,  and  a magic 
sword  become  key  elements  in  a giant-killing  trickster  plot  that 
forms  a seamless  blend  of  the  two  subgenres. 
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The  common  trickster  Jack  Tales  are  relatively  free  in  their 
arrangement  of  episodes.  Donald  Davis  has  told  me  several  times 
that  the  sequence  of  incidents  printed  by  Chase  as  “Jack  and  the 
Giants’  Newground”  {Jack  Tales  3)  can  be  put  together  in  many 
different  ways,  depending  on  the  time  and  inclinations  of  tellers 
and  listeners.  Similarly,  the  sequence  of  “Clever  Thief’  incidents 
has  plenty  of  room  for  variation,  addition,  subtraction,  and  substi- 
tution of  motifs.  See,  for  example,  the  alternate  version  printed  in 
the  appendix  to  Chase’ s The  Jack  Tales  ( 1 95).  The  Proffitts  and  the 
families  of  Chase’s  major  informants  lived  across  the  mountain 
from  one  another.  They  had  intermarried  and  knew  all  the  same 
motif-incidents,  yet  they  had  combined  them  into  a thoroughly 
distinctive  sequence.  In  Donald  Davis’s  version  of  “The  Clever 
Thief,”  titled  “The  Time  Jack  Stole  the  Cows”  in  Jack  Always 
Seeks  His  Fortune  ( 1 1 9-3 1 ),  the  robbers  with  whom  Jack  takes  his 
training  in  thievery  are  a trio  of  exquisitely  ugly  brother  giants, 
with  many  details  borrowed  from  the  giant-killing  tales. 

The  Wild  Beast  sequence  (ATI  640  “The  Brave  Tailor”)  and 
the  Heifer  Hide  sequence  (AT  1 535  “The  Rich  and  Poor  Peasant”) 
also  form  trickster  subcycles  with  discrete  episodes  and  mutability 
of  sequence.  Because  of  their  related  trickster  character,  episodes 
from  the  various  subcycles  can  appear  under  alternate  headings  as 
well,  though  in  certain  family  traditions  the  sequences  may  tend  to 
solidify.  Frank  Proffitt,  Jr.,  with  his  great  reverence  for  his  father, 
for  example,  is  reluctant  to  change  the  sequence  of  his  “Jack  the 
Robber,”  even  though  the  audience  at  the  telling  I witnessed  was 
growing  restless.  “The  Brave  Tailor”  opening  often  frames  a 
giant-killing  incident,  or  a “Rich  and  Poor  Peasant”  incident  will 
find  its  way  into  the  “Clever  Thief’  cycle.  The  migration  of 
episodes  is  governed  only  by  the  tellers’  and  the  listeners’  imagi- 
nation, taste,  creativity,  and  feeling  for  dramatic  unity. 

Magical  Jack 

With  the  next  phase  of  Jack’s  adaptation  and  development,  the 
cycle  reaches  another  level  of  sublimity  and  narrative  complexity. 
These  type  tales,  often  referred  to  by  the  neutral  German  term 
marchen,  have  popularly  been  called  “fairy  tale”  in  English. 
Neither  of  these  terms  quite  fits  our  needs  here,  however.  The 
Grimms’  book  of  marchen,  after  all,  included  fool  tales,  trickster 
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tales,  and  religious  tales  as  well  as  what  Donald  Davis  calls  “the 
real,  sort  of  magical  kind  of  Jack  Tales”  (Toy  Lounge).  Perrault, 
from  whose  popular  French  collection  came  the  English  transla- 
tion “fairy  tales,”  only  named  his  stories  after  the  contemporary 
fashion  of  calling  all  the  supernatural  guides  and  helpers  in  the 
tales  fairies.  Needless  to  say.  Jack  tales  are  unencumbered  with 
“fairies.”  For  these  stories  of  otherworldly  journeys,  supernatural 
guidance,  and  impossible  tasks  I prefer  the  open-ended  but  evoca- 
tive term  “wonder  tales.”  Donald  Davis  often  uses  the  phrase 
“magic  tales”  as  well,  in  preference  to  the  outdated,  imprecise,  or 
esoteric  alternatives. 

Katherine  Briggs  suggests  the  same  categorical  distinctions 
that  I am  following  in  her  Dictionary  of  British  Folktales.  There 
are  three  main  sections  of  her  first  two  volumes,  called,  after  older 
models,  “Fairy  Tales,”  “Jocular  Tales,”  and  “Novelle.”  Nearly  all 
of  the  Jack  Tales  in  her  “Fairy  Tales”  section  are  what  we  would 
call  wonder  tales,  or  wonder  tales  mixed  in  with  fool  or  trickster 
elements;  most  of  her  “Jocular”  Jack  Tales  are  fool  stories,  and  all 
of  her  “Novelle”  with  Jack  as  their  hero  are  trickster  tales. 

The  wonder  tale  is  the  marchen  in  its  fullest  elaboration  and 
dramatic  integration,  the  kind  of  tale  for  which  the  Russian 
structuralist  Vladimir  Propp  worked  out  a grand  total  of  thirty-one 
possible  plot  “functions.”  Beyond  the  episodic,  problem-solving 
schema  of  the  fool  and  trickster  stories,  wonder  tales  offer  synoptic 
images  of  the  life  journey. 

In  the  “complete”  wonder  tale,  as  defined  by  Propp,  the  hero 
starts  out  in  a blessed  estate  (alluded  to  at  least  in  passing),  which 
is  lost  by  the  violation  of  some  taboo  or  a failure  of  duty.  It  is  then 
the  hero’s  portion  to  set  out  on  ajoumey  to  redeem  the  loss.  Heroes 
must  pass  tests  of  character  that  prove  them  worthy  of  supernatural 
assistance.  Then  they  must  perform  “impossible”  feats  or  tasks, 
which  they  are  only  enabled  to  do  by  their  magical  objects  or 
helpers.  They  win  spouses  and  kingdoms,  great  wealth,  and  the 
promise  of  eternal  contentment.  They  may  lose  all  again  by 
forgetting  or  failing  to  complete  some  key  observance — a second 
violation  which  must  be  redeemed  again  before  life  can  proceed 
happily  ever  after.  These  recurring  violations  are  one  of  many 
joints  in  the  story  structure  by  which  the  traditional  tellers  can 
extend  or  shorten  their  tales.  The  “complete”  wonder  tale,  then, 
exists  only  in  theory. 
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Psychologically  oriented  writers,  such  as  Bruno  Bettelheim, 
C.  G.  Jung,  and  Marie-Louise  von  Franz,  have  pointed  out  that 
wonder  tales  provide  us  with  idealized  patterns  for  the  individual 
life  cycle.  They  take  their  heroes  and  heroines  from  the 
undifferentiated  contentment  of  infancy  through  the  sorrows, 
crises,  and  reversals  of  growth  in  symbolic  form — Joseph 
Campbell’s  “picture  language  of  the  Soul” — and  they  resolve 
them  in  a triumph  of  integration  which  is  shown  as  no  less  arduous 
for  its  virtually  inevitable  accomplishment.  Like  trickster  tales, 
they  offer  strategies  and  images  of  success  against  terrible  odds. 
But  in  the  wonder  tale  these  images  and  strategies  begin  to  overlap 
with  those  of  modem  psychology  and  traditional  religions. 

Success  comes  in  the  wonder  tale,  not  through  physical 
strength  or  mental  agility,  but  through  attributes  like  kindness, 
courtesy,  courage,  ability  to  see  through  appearances,  and  the 
ability  to  keep  pressing  toward  a goal  despite  having  no  certain 
notion  of  how  to  reach  it — or  even  of  whether  or  not  it  is  reachable. 
These  are  the  attributes  which  St.  Paul  summarized  nicely  as 
“faith,  hope  and  charity.”  They  are  the  attributes  which,  in 
religious  language,  summon  divine  aid,  or  in  psychological  lan- 
guage, draw  on  the  hidden  resources  of  the  unconscious  Self.  As 
the  hitchhikers’  proverb  of  the  1960s  put  it,  “The  road  takes  care.” 
Where  outward  abilities  reach  their  limits,  the  inward  powers  can 
come  into  play.  Then  the  hero  has  to  know  when  to  stop  “trying,” 
and  let  himself  be  carried  by  the  forces  he  has  attracted;  thus  the 
oft-remarked  “passivity”  of  the  wonder-tale  hero. 

His  magical  Jack  Tales  are  particularly  special  to  Donald 
Davis,  quite  naturally,  considering  his  spiritual  orientation  as 
Methodist  minister.  At  one  of  the  Chapel  Hill  sessions  he  re- 
marked, “I  heard  some  Jack  Tales  from  my  father’s  family,  but 
they  were  mostly  Jack  as  the  main  character,  say,  in  a tall  tale  or 
a hunting  tale  or  something  like  that,  and  what  I feel  as  being  the 
real,  sort  of  magical  kind  of  Jack  Tales,  just  about  all,  completely, 
came  from  my  Grandmother  Walker”  (Toy  Lounge).  Notice  his 
use  of  the  term  “real.”  Donald’s  feeling  of  greater  connection 
(“reality”)  with  the  wonder  tale  Jack  is  reflected  in  his  active 
repertoire,  which  contains  a significantly  higher  proportion  of 
wonder  tales  than  other  types  of  Jack  Tales.  “The  Time  Jack  Got 
the  Silver  Sword”  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a remarkable  wonder  tale 
grafted  onto  a giant-killing  stock.  “The  Time  Jack  Learned  About 
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Old  and  New”  ( Storytelling  Series  2 and  Jack  Always  99-1 17) 
features  a series  of  magical  trials  of  singular  ethical  complexity. 
“The  Time  Jack  Helped  the  King  Catch  His  Girls”  {Jack Always 
133-148)  is  a version  of  the  Grimms’  “Twelve  Dancing  Prin- 
cesses” in  which  Jack,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  refuses  to  marry 
any  of  the  princesses,  since  they’re  all  too  vicious.  Donald  tells  a 
version  of  the  medieval  romance  “Sir  Gawain  and  Dame  Ragnell” 
with  Jack  as  its  hero  (“The  Time  Jack  Solved  the  Hardest  Riddle,” 
Jack  Always  1 63-77)  in  which  romance  and  wonder  tale  elements 
blend  in  a fascinating  way.  And  in  his  story  of  “The  Time  Jack 
Went  Up  the  Big  Tree”  {Jack  Always  179-207)  the  wonder  tale 
begins  to  climb  into  the  plane  of  the  shamanistic  journey. 

Of  the  trickster  tale  cycles,  Donald  tells  a full  and  delightful 
version  of  the  “Giants’  Newground” — but  he  ignores  the  thief, 
wild  animal,  and  rich  and  poor  peasant  cycles,  even  though  he  says 
that  he  heard  all,  or  parts  of  all  of  them,  as  a child.  When  asked  why, 
he  says  that  he  just  doesn’t  ever  feel  like  recalling  them.  It  may  be 
that  the  trickster  character  in  Donald’s  imagination  has  taken  on 
the  features  of  his  Uncle  Frank  Davis,  who  was  a kind  of  trickster 
hero  of  his  local  community. 

Donald  does,  however,  continue  to  tell  his  fabliaux  Jack  tales, 
in  part,  he  says,  because  “no  one  else  seems  to  know  anything 
about  them”  and  because  they  show  a side  of  Jack  that  he  wishes 
to  emphasize:  that  Jack  “wasn’t  just  for  little  kids.” 

Tall  Tale  Jack 

The  tall  tale  is  a special  style  of  folk  narrative  particularly 
associated  with  the  American  frontier,  though  it  also  has  its 
European  antecedents.  Many  widely  known  tail-tale  motifs  were 
recorded  in  Baron  Munchausen ’s  Account  of  his  Travels  and 
Campaigns  in  Russia , published  in  London  in  1 785,  which  became 
one  of  the  best-selling  books  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  temper 
of  these  tales  was  ideally  suited  to  the  American  landscape,  at  once 
such  an  overpowering  reality  in  the  settlers’  lives  and  such  a 
radical  challenge  to  their  sense  of  scale  and  their  sense  of  them- 
selves. 

The  tail-tale  teller  begins,  at  least,  with  a deliberate  grounding 
in  mundane  actuality,  which  usually  bases  the  story  in  a common 
pursuit,  especially  hunting  or  fishing,  or  some  shared  occupation. 
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From  an  opening  of  studious  naturalism,  he  gradually  stretches  the 
listeners’  credulity  till  the  final  leap  into  comic  “supernatural- 
ism”— without  ever  foregoing  his  profession  of  dogged  sincerity. 

Literally  a form  of  verbal  practical  joke,  this  kind  of  tail-tale 
telling  took  on  new  shades  of  meaning  in  the  American  context. 
Michael  Higgins,  in  a University  of  North  Carolina  masters  thesis, 
employed  the  sociolinguistic  concept  of  “differential  identity”  in 
exploring  the  functions  these  tales  took  on  for  American  tellers  (84 
ff.).  They  define  and  manipulate,  he  said,  an  insider’s  awareness 
of  reality  against  the  incursion  of  an  outsider’s  consciousness. 
They  do  this  by  artfully  stretching  the  outsider’s  belief  level  to  the 
breaking  point  and  beyond.  Higgins  quotes  the  Texas  folklorist 
Mody  Boatright:  ’’However  much  [the  tail-tale  teller]  may  stretch 
the  blanket  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  lie  in  any  way  he  may  please.  For 
his  art  is  essentially  realistic  ...”  (1 1).  The  “art  of  lying”  is,  in 
other  words,  to  create  a recognizable  world  according  to  an 
insider’ s intimate  knowledge,  and  only  then  to  perform  the  poker- 
faced  push  into  perfectly  logical  absurdity.  This  kind  of  storytelling 
is  an  American  art  in  that  it  is  an  art  of  frontier  peoples  in  the 
process  of  forging  a sense  of  mastery,  of  self,  and  of  nature.  It  is 
an  expression  of  isolated  groups,  largely  if  not  exclusively  male, 
whose  lives  and  occupations  put  them  in  constant  confrontation 
with  the  natural  forces  that  are  so  much  the  subject  of  the  tales. 
Hunters,  fishermen,  homesteaders,  soldiers,  sailors,  lumbermen, 
whalers,  oil  riggers  and  outlaws  all  accented  and  amplified  their 
accomplishments  through  the  medium  of  “tall  lying”  (Boatright, 
Dorson). 

The  tales  carried  different  messages  for  the  esoteric  (insider) 
or  the  exoteric  (outsider)  audience.  The  initiated  could  sit  back  and 
enjoy  the  refinements  of  the  familiar  teller’s  improvements  on  the 
truth,  while  the  tenderfoot  outsider  was  taken  in,  his  belief 
convinced  by  detail,  challenged  by  ludicrous  imagery,  and  sur- 
prised by  exaggeration  and  wordplay.  Tall  tales  served  this  kind 
of  initiatory  function  for  the  adolescent  boys  who  were  an  impor- 
tant part  of  their  natural  audience.  Donald  Davis  recalls  the  tall 
tales  of  his  youth: 

The  stories  from  my  daddy’s  family,  like  the  tail-tale  things,  are  the 
stories  I remember  more  from  high  school.  ’Cause  they  were  hunting 
stories,  and  pure  out  fool  stories  and  that — the  kind  of  stories  that  a kid 
in  high  school  would  be  more  interested  in.  . . . Moving  from  a child  to 
a boy,  sort  of  shifted  that  sort  of  stuff.”  (30  January  1985) 
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Such  experiences  represented  a shift  in  the  young  man’ s ability 
and  need  to  encounter  and  master  adult  realities.  A similar  pattern 
occurs  in  the  raising  of  Scottish  traveller  children,  another  group 
in  which  education  through  stories  is  of  prime  importance.  The 
specific  folklore  employed  at  the  various  stages  may  be  similar  or 
only  analogous,  but  the  pattern  is  strikingly  parallel  in  this  passage 
by  Linda  Williamson,  writing  about  her  husband,  the  Scottish 
storyteller  Duncan  Williamson: 

Duncan  has  explained . . . the  three  stages  of  a child’s  growth,  and  how 
different  stories  were  told  to  correspond  with  each  age  period.  Between 
the  ages  of  three  and  five  the  traveller  child  hears  stories  about  animals 
such  as  the  fox,  the  rabbit  and  the  birds — stories  in  which  the  animals 
can  speak.  . . . The  older  child  from  the  time  he  is  about  six  hears  many 
stories  about  Jack — mostly  hero  tales  of  fortune  and  tales  of 
cleverness.  . . . Between  the  ages  oftwelve  and  fourteen  (depending  on 
the  child)  a traveller  is  considered  mature.  He  or  she  is  permitted  to  sit 
around  the  campfire  and  to  listen  to  anything.  He  or  she  is  expected  to 
sit  like  a man  or  a woman  and  tell  his  or  her  own  stories  and  “crack,” 
short  loosely  formed  stories  about  anything.  (75-76) 

Tail-tale  telling  was  widespread  in  the  American  South.  It 
survived  much  longer  in  its  natural  context  than  wonder  tales 
generally  did.  The  reason,  as  with  many  endangered  species, 
comes  down  to  habitat.  The  education  of  younger  children  has 
been  nearly  universally  given  over  to  schools  and  to  books,  and 
taken  away  from  the  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  whose  role 
had  always  been  the  preservation  and  passing  on  of  long  develop- 
mental tales.  But  older  boys  in  the  rural  South  have  continued  to 
group  together  with  the  older  men  to  hunt,  fish,  “talk  trash,”  and 
gain  their  initiations  into  masculine  lore  and  living.  The  spreading 
suburbanization  of  the  South  now  threatens  these  traditions. 

Considering  the  basic  realism  of  the  tail-tale  form,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  character-formula  Jack  into  it  seems  remarkable,  but 
not  when  we  remember  how  familiar  a presence  Jack  had  become 
within  some  Appalachian  family  traditions.  As  Donald  Davis  has 
said,  “Jack  was  a boy,  just  like  we  were,  you  know.  I had  the  feeling 
that  Jack  could  just  walk  right  in”  (30  January  1985).  And  Ray 
Hicks  says: 

That’s  the  way  it  was  when  I growed  up  . . . when  you  git  like  I tell  it, 
I’m  Jack.  Everybody  can  be  Jack.  Jack  ain’t  dead.  He’s  a-livin.  Jack 
can  be  anybody  . . . like  I tell  em  sometimes,  I’m  Jack.  I’ve  been  Jack.  I 
mean  in  different  ways.  Now  I ain’t  everything  Jack  has  done  in  the 
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tales,  but  still  I’ve  been  Jack  in  a lot  of  ways.  It  takes  Jack  to  live.  Now 
I wouldn’t  have  been  livin,  probably,  if  I’d  not  been  Jack’s  friend. 
(McDermitt,  “Storytelling”  9) 

Standing  with  me  in  his  front  yard  on  Beech  Mountain,  Ray  once 
started  into  his  version  of  the  widespread  tall  tale  “The  Wonderful 
Hunt”  (ATI 890)  with  the  words,  “It’s  like  the  time  me  and  Jack 
went  huntin’.” 

Donald  Davis  has  two  stories  of  this  category  in  his  active 
repertoire.  One  is  a collection  of  “Miraculous  Hunt”  incidents 
which  he  has  called  “Jack’s  Two  Rides.”  It  is  another  compound 
story  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to  take  apart  and  use  in  different 
orders,  different  contexts,  and  with  different  heroes,  such  as  Davy 
Crockett,  Daniel  Boone,  or  a Haywood  County  character  named 
Old  Man  Hawkins.  Another  fascinating  yam  that  Donald  likes  to 
tell  is  entitled  “Jack’s  Biggest  Tale”  (Storytelling  Series  8)  or“The 
Time  Jack  Told  a Big  Tale”  (Jack  Always  41-52).  In  this  tail-tale 
sequence  enclosed  in  a marchen  frame,  a king  promises  to  marry 
his  daughter  to  the  suitor  who  can  tell  him  the  biggest  whopper,  a 
tale  that  will  make  him  lose  control  and  call  the  teller  a liar.  There 
is  a trickster  ending,  in  which  Jack  taunts  the  king  into  getting 
emotionally  involved.  To  my  knowledge  it  has  not  been  collected 
elsewhere  in  North  America,  but  it  was  common  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  there  is  an  excellent  Scottish  travellers’  version  in 
Briggs’s  Dictionary  (2:  424)  that  very  closely  resembles  Davis’s 
variant. 

Fabliau  Jack 

Another  genre  of  folktale  which  has  only  recently  received 
much  public  attention  is  the  adult  trickster  tale,  genteelly  labeled 
“fabliau.”  The  name  comes  from  a narrow  type  of  medieval  French 
comic  verse,  popular  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
What  literary  critics  have  turned  a blind  eye  to  at  times  is  the  fact 
that  most  narratives  embodied  in  those  poems  are  traditional  oral 
tales,  which  have  persisted  in  oral  circulation  down  to  the  present 
day.  As  Robert  Harrison  wrote: 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  fabliaux  we  see  the  emergence  into  written 
literature  of  a body  of  folklore  which  has  always  been  with  us  living  a 
scurrilous  underground  life  in  the  bawdy  joke  and  the  tavern  tale,  and 
constantly  being  transmitted  and  enriched  by  local  wags  and  visiting 
firemen  who,  knowing  how  to  make  a good  story  better,  keep  intact  the 
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general  theme  and  punch  lines  while  revising  superficial  details  to  suit 
the  local  audience.  (DuVal  3) 

Chaucer,  Boccaccio,  and  La  Fontaine  are  among  the  later 
authors  who  drew  on  the  same  stock  of  tales  as  the  fabliau  poets. 
But  a significant  number  of  these  tales  made  the  crossing  to 
America  and  emerged  as  naturalized  Appalachian  folktales — 
much  as  the  wonder  tales  and  trickster  tales  were  recast  as  Jack 
Tales.  The  fabliau  “Le  Moine  Segretain”  (“The  Sacristan  Monk,” 
Brians  108)  became  the  redoubtable  preacher  “Old  Dry  Frye” 
(Chase,  Grandfather  Tales  100).  Chase’s  stories  “The  Man  in  the 
Kraut  Tub”  and  “Pack  Down  the  Big  Chest”  from  American  Folk 
Tales  and  Songs  are  also  fabliaux.  Ray  Hicks  has  told  me  the 
fabliau  “Berangier  of  the  Long  Ass”  (DuVal  47)  as  a local  tale.  In 
the  medieval  French  text,  a woman  dresses  as  a knight  to  fool  her 
cowardly  lover;  in  Ray’s  version,  she  dresses  as  an  Indian.  The 
basic  “Heifer  Hide”  incident  of  the  Jack  Tales  occurs  earlier  in  a 
medieval  fabliau,  “Le  Povre  Clerc”  (“The  Poor  Student,”  Heilman 
129).  So  it  should  not  be  surprising  if  other  fabliaux  should  turn 
up  as  Appalachian  Jack  Tales,  and  indeed,  in  Donald  Davis’s 
repertoire  they  do. 

Donald  tells  the  story  of  the  thieving  miller  and  his  young  wife 
(the  fabliau  “Le  Meunier  et  les  Deux  Clercs”  or  “The  Miller  and 
the  Two  Clerks,”  Heilman  51;  Chaucer’s  “The  Reeve’s  Tale”) 
with  the  clerics’  roles  split  between  Jack,  as  the  trickster,  and  his 
brothers  Will  and  Tom,  as  the  tricked  (Storytelling  Series  8,  Jack 
Always  65-72).  He  tells  another  fabliau  Jack  Tale  in  which  a doctor 
feigns  illness  in  order  to  test  the  worthiness  of  his  daughter’s 
suitors.  Will  and  Tom  try  to  cure  him  and  fail,  but  Jack  succeeds 
by  getting  him  to  eat  sheep  dung,  in  a true  fabliau  turn  (Storytelling 
Series  8,  Jack  Always  73-81).  Donald  has  written  about  his  first 
hearing  this  story: 

I distinctly  remember  exactly  when  I heard  this  story  first,  though  I 
am  not  sure  who  told  it. 

At  about  age  14, 1 was  a 4-H  club  member.  During  one  summer  the 
Haywood  County  4-H  clubs  entertained  visiting  4-H’ers  from  Wash- 
ington Co.,  Iowa.  Part  of  this  week’s  entertainment  included  a camping 
trip  to  Cataloochee  in  the  Northern  Haywood  County  portion  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park.  We  camped  at  the  site  of  a 
former  C.C.C.  Campsite. 

I was  to  sleep  in  the  back  of  a pick-up  truck.  After  I was  “in  bed,” 
I stayed  awake  listening  to  the  adults,  who  sat  nearby  around  the  fire  and 
told  stories  and  jokes. 
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Needless  to  say,  the  story  as  I first  heard  it  was  a rawer  version  than 
what  I tell  today!  (Unpublished  manuscript) 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  sort  of  “obscene”  Jack  Tale 
was  much  more  common  than  its  scanty  printed  history  would 
show.  The  Southern  Appalachians,  I suspect,  could  easily  yield  a 
volume  of  fabliau-type  tales,  the  equal  of  Vance  Randolph’ s Ozark 
masterpiece  Pissing  in  the  Snow. 

There  are  episodes  of  latent  erotic  content,  sublimated  fabliaux 
in  fact,  in  several  published  trickster  Jack  tales.  The  heifer  hide 
incident  is  one,  of  course,  with  the  adulterous  lover  hiding  in  the 
hope  chest.  Another  is  the  episode  in  the  Master  Thief  cycle  in 
which  Jack  steals  the  “shimmy”  offthe  doctor’s  wife  while  the  two 
of  them  lie  abed.  In  “Big  Jack  and  Little  Jack,”  Jack  tells  the  rich 
farmer’ s wife  that  her  husband  has  ordered  her  to  “kiss”  him  while 
her  husband  hangs  in  the  apple  tree.  And  in  the  magic  tale  that 
Chase  calls  “Fill,  Bowl,  Fill,”  the  King  orders  Jack  to  “Sing  this 
bowl  full  of  lies  for  me,”  and  Jack’s  song  consists  of  sexual 
bragging  on  himself  and  the  King’s  wife  and  daughters. 

Scatological  humor  is  another  aspect  of  the  cycle  that  publica- 
tion and  public  school  usage  has  distinctly  deemphasized.  Two 
examples  are  Chase’ s stories  “Hardy  Hardhead”  and  “Jack  and  the 
Northwest  Wind.”  In  the  first,  Ray  Hicks  and  Donald  Davis  both 
remember  alternate  versions,  “Hardy  Hardback”  or,  more  directly, 
“Hardy  Hardass”  (Ray  Hicks  forthcoming).  In  the  second,  the 
rooster  which  Jack  receives  as  a gift  has  the  magical  ability,  in  the 
published  version,  to  lay  gold  coins  at  its  owner’s  command. 
Stanley  Hicks  remembers  the  incident  being  told  more  pictur- 
esquely. The  rooster  would  “shit  a bowl  full  of  gold”  (Stanley 
Hicks). 

Sexual  or  scatological  mischief  is  always  a part  of  the  trickster’s 
repertoire,  and  thus  a part  of  the  character-complex  called  Jack.  In 
the  fabliaux  these  elements  become  dominant;  but  as  we  can  see 
from  these  many  examples,  they  are  never  entirely  absent  in 
traditional  telling.  Donald  Davis  explained  one  such  allusion  in 
one  of  his  wonder  tales,  during  a workshop  he  gave  in  1981  for 
librarians  in  Charlotte,  N.C.:  a king  had  declared  that  whoever 
cured  his  daughter  of  her  illness  could  have  half  the  gold  in  the 
kingdom;  but  whoever  tried  and  failed  would  have  his  head  cut  off, 
because,  “he  says  he  doesn’t  want  anyone  messin’  with  his 
daughter  that  doesn’t  know  what  they’re  doing.”  Donald  inter- 
rupted then,  in  an  aside:  “So,  see,  little  kids  would  understand 
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gettin’  their  heads  cut  off,  but  when  you  got  older  y ou’ d understand 
why  he  didn’t  want  people  messin’  with  his  daughter.”  The  adult 
audience  roared. 

The  clear  implication  is  that  levels  of  meaning  can  be  con- 
sciously modulated  in  any  of  the  Jack  Tales  that  Donald  learned 
while  growing  up,  and  that  length  and  motifemic  depth  were  not 
the  only  qualities  that  varied  according  to  the  age  and  inclinations 
of  the  storytelling  group. 

Culture  Hero  Jack 

Since  the  Grimm  Brothers  first  paid  them  scholarly  attention, 
wonder  tales  have  widely  been  regarded  as  “debased”  myth, 
mythic  material  that  has  lost  its  vital  societal  basis  in  ritual  and 
religious  belief,  its  function  atrophying  to  that  of  “mere”  house- 
hold entertainment.  Where  these  tales  are  found  in  a thriving 
natural  context,  however,  the  distinction  appears  more  difficult,  if 
not  meaningless,  to  draw.  Irish,  Scottish,  and  continental  wonder 
tales  all  are  full  of  links,  not  only  to  forgotten  mythologies,  but  to 
the  vital  belief  systems  of  their  tellers.  And  Appalachian  wonder 
tales  too  would  not  have  survived  as  they  did  had  they  not 
supported  active  frameworks  of  meaning  in  the  tellers’  minds, 
some  personal  and  familial  mythos  at  the  very  least,  which  ached 
to  be  transmitted.  We  have  seen,  for  example,  Ray  Hicks’s 
imminent  inner  experience  of  Jack.  Donald  Davis  too  has  told  me 
that  he  sensed  something  “supernatural”  about  Jack,  something 
akin  to  a guardian  spirit,  although  he  was  reluctant  to  put  it  into 
words  (30  January  1985).  But  he  is  himself  familiar  with  and 
attracted  to  the  theories  of  Jung  and  his  followers,  and  their 
conception  that  wonder  tales  express  deep-rooted  psychic  struc- 
tures. According  to  these  theories,  Jack,  as  a culturally  inflected 
representative  of  the  Jungian  “Child  Archetype,”  does  indeed  act 
as  a guardian  spirit,  by  helping  to  direct  and  regulate  individual  and 
cultural  relationships  with  the  archetypal  reality. 

Ray  or  Donald  would  have  experienced  the  tales  in  childhood 
in  a climate  for  which  “belief’  is  an  inadequate  representation — 
it  would  appear  to  be  something  more  like  total  immersion  of  the 
imagination.  The  tales  could  then  have  acted  on  them,  on  personal 
and  familial  levels,  much  as  myths  would  have  acted  on  a societal 
level:  as  guiding,  unifying,  and  self-defining  patterns. 
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becomes  an  expression  of  the  culture  hero  idea.  As  generalized  and 
multiform  a hero  as  Jack  may  be,  he  expresses  a contagious 
optimism,  an  openness  and  a spontaneous  creativity  that  allows 
him  to  found  a new  life  out  of  next  to  nothing  in  tale  after  tale.  And 
the  resilient  adaptation  of  the  stories  themselves — wandering 
immigrant  episodes  from  at  least  four  national  traditions  that 
settled  and  interbred  in  the  coves  of  the  Blue  Ridge — evokes  a 
sense  of  stability  and  continuity,  in  a cultural  climate  of  centrifugal 
stress. 

Beyond  these  general  attributes  of  the  cycle,  however,  several 
magical  Jack  tales  contain  specific  parallels  to  tales  which  in  other 
cultures  carry  the  full  weight  of  the  culture-hero  pattern:  the  hero 
who  moves  freely  between  this  world  and  the  spiritual  worlds,  in 
order  to  bring  back  to  the  community  spiritual  and  material 
blessings.  “Old  Fire  Dragaman”  (Chase,  Jack  Tales  106-13)  has 
been  associated  with  Beowulf,  the  hero  of  the  transitional  epic  of 
early  Christian  England.  “Hardy  Hardhead”  was  once  woven 
around  the  Irish  hero  Finn  McCool.  “Cat  and  Mouse”  is  related  to 
the  Biblical  story  of  Joseph. 

I would  single  out  here  two  of  Donald  Davis’s  rarest  magical 
Jack  Tales  as  embodying  especially  explicit  connections  to  the 
ancient  pattern.  One  of  these,  which  Donald  calls  “The  Time  Jack 
Went  Up  the  Big  Tree,”  is  in  itself  one  of  the  longest,  fullest 
marchen  of  all  the  American  Jack  Tales.  Through  helping  a poor 
old  woman  guide-figure,  Jack  is  enabled  to  climb  a tree  that 
reaches  up  to  the  sky.  In  the  tree  he  finds  other  worlds  and  meets 
a princess  whom  he  loves  but  who  is  trapped  in  her  castle  by 
mysterious  evil  forces.  Jack  loses  the  princess  when  he  unknow- 
ingly releases  the  forces,  personified  by  a magician  in  the  shape  of 
a gigantic  bird,  locked  in  a secret  room  of  the  castle.  He  then  has 
to  win  a magic  horse  from  a witch,  in  order  to  help  him  free  the 
princess. 

Donald  Davis’  s version  takes  a minimum  of  forty-five  minutes 
to  tell.  It  is  full  of  bizarre  and  mysterious  details,  but  what  makes 
it  still  more  mysterious  is  the  fact  that  this  particular  tale,  AT468, 
has  been  collected  otherwise  only  in  Hungary  and  occasionally  in 
neighboring  Slavic  lands.  The  sky-tree,  however,  as  Linda  Degh 
writes  in  her  essay  on  this  tale  type,  “is  a familiar  motif  in  Uralic- 
Altaic,  Celtic,  Egyptian,  Indie,  North  and  South  American  Indian, 
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African  and  Oceanic  cultures.”  It  is  linked  in  persistent  folk 
traditions  to  the  legend  of  the  taltos,  ‘‘the  apparent  late  successor 
to  the  Uralic-Altaic  type  shaman.”  Degh  describes  his  special 
powers: 

The  taltos  climbs  the  tree  quite  easily  and  at  the  top  acquires  the 
supernatural  power  and  knowledge  that  is  there  for  anyone  who  does  not 
fail  the  test  by  falling  from  the  tree.  He  exercises  his  supernatural 
powers  on  the  tree  by  becoming  acquainted  with  the  spirit  world. 
{Studies  267) 

Sandor  Erdesz,  in  his  study  of  the  Hungarian  gypsy  storyteller 
Lajos  Ami,  states  that  “the  outstanding  storytellers  believe  the 
tales.”  Thus  in  Lajos  Ami’s  conception  of  the  world  there  really 
is  a sky-high  tree,  which,  he  said, 

went  beyond  the  thick  layer  of  air  until  it  reached  the  firmament,  the  real 
gold  firmament,  and  there  the  Sky-High  Tree  was  stopped.  We  tell  it  in 
the  story  that  it  curved  thirteen  times  under  the  firmament  because  it 
should  have  grown  more.  Being  unable  to  puncture  the  golden  firma- 
ment, it  couldn’t  straighten  up  anymore.  (Erdesz  315) 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Zephie  Walker  or  Angeline 
Ferguson,  sources  for  Davis,  maintained  a view  of  Jack  and  the 
Sky-High  Tree  like  that  of  Lajos  Ami  and  his  Magyar  shamanist 
ancestors;  yet  it  is  fascinating  to  find  them  preserving  a folktale  in 
which  Jack  precisely  fulfills  the  ancient  shaman’s  role.  And  in 
their  storytelling  heir’s  blending  of  literary,  psychological,  and 
spiritual  insight,  the  shamanic  images  are  reinvested  with  meta- 
phoric power. 

The  other,  equally  unusual  magic  tale  of  Donald  Davis’s  also 
concerns  Jack’s  visit  to  another  world,  this  time  an  underworld  in 
which  he  is  made  to  stir  a cauldron  full  of  all  the  plants  of  the  face 
of  the  Earth  that  have  any  power  or  virtue  or  wisdom  in  them.  At 
the  end  of  a year,  the  hag  who  holds  him  captive  will  drink  what 
is  left  in  the  pot,  and  will  obtain  all  the  wisdom  and  power  in  the 
world.  But  the  last  drops  spatter  out  of  the  cauldron  and  onto  Jack’ s 
arm,  and  before  he  knows  it,  the  power  is  his.  There  follows  a 
magical  chase,  in  which  Jack  transforms  himself  from  one  shape 
to  another  as  he  flees  to  the  world  above,  while  the  hag  changes 
shape  in  pursuit.  At  last  Jack  changes  to  a grain  of  com,  but  the  hag 
becomes  a hen  and  eats  him  up.  She  then  becomes  a hag  again  and 
waits  to  feel  her  power;  but  instead  she  only  finds  herself  pregnant 
with  the  infant  Jack.  He  is  bom,  and  she  would  kill  him,  but  cannot. 
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he  being  of  her  own  flesh  and  blood.  So  she  begs  a fresh  hog’s 
bladder  and  seals  baby  Jack  up  in  it,  and  sets  him  adrift  on  the  tides, 
saying,  “I  just  don’t  know  what  happened  to  that  baby.” 

But  Jack  simply  floats  on  in  the  darkness  of  the  hog’s  bladder 
for  seven  years,  with  all  the  world’s  wisdom  intact  inside  him,  till 
he  lands  on  the  shores  of  a distant  land:  America.  In  Donald’s  coda 
to  the  story: 

When  Jack  felt  the  bladder  hit  the  land  he  broke  out  of  it  and  stepped, 
mostly  grown  up,  right  into  the  sunshine  of  a new  world. 

Jack  looked  around  and  didn’t  see  anything  he  knew,  or  anybody  at 
all.  He  started  to  sit  down  and  cry,  but  then,  with  all  the  world’s  wisdom, 
he  remembered  something  his  mama  had  told  him  before  he  left  home 
on  his  big  adventure  to  start  with. 

He  heard  her  words  again:  “Unless  you  can  make  it  on  your  own. 
Jack,  you  can’t  make  it  at  all.” 

And  so  Jack  made  it.  And  that’s  the  story  of  how  he  came  to  America 
to  begin  with,  and  he’s  been  making  it  on  his  own  ever  since.  ( Jack 
Always  216-17) 

A precise  ancient  parallel  to  this  Jack  Tale  is  the  Welsh  story 
of  Taliesin,  swallowed  by  and  reborn  to  the  hag  Ceridwen.  He  later 
came  to  be  known  as  the  founder  of  Welsh  bardic  poetry  in  The 
Mabinogion.  Jack,  in  Donald’s  version,  is  also  twice-born,  then 
borne  on  the  ocean,  the  womb  of  all  life,  and  bom  again,  naked  on 
the  shore  of  the  New  World,  with  all  of  the  wisdom  of  the  world 
intact  inside  him.  I know  of  no  stronger  image  in  literature  of  the 
luminous  sense  of  the  potential  of  America. 

Jung  wrote  that 

One  of  the  essential  features  of  the  child  motif  is  its  futurity.  The  child 
is  potential  future.  Hence  the  occurrence  of  the  child  motif  in  the 
psychology  of  the  individual  signifies  as  a rule  an  anticipation  of  future 
developments,  even  though  at  first  sight  it  might  seem  like  a retrospec- 
tive configuration.  Life  is  a flux,  a flowing  into  the  future,  and  not  a 
stoppage  or  a backwash.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  so  many  of 
the  mythological  saviours  are  child  gods.  (83) 

These  rarified  levels  of  associative  “adult”  initiatory  meaning  are 
particularly  prominent  in  the  two  stories  examined  here.  But  I 
would  suggest  that  they  are  present  in  many  Jack  Tales,  as  are  the 
“adult”  trickster  or  fabliaux  elements,  as  levels  of  meaning  that  can 
be  modulated  into  a telling  according  to  the  awareness  of  the  teller 
and  listeners.  Donald  Davis,  through  his  education  and  training,  is 
obviously  in  contact  with  these  levels,  but  so  are  traditional  tellers 
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like  Ray  Hicks  or  Duncan  Williamson,  as  their  above  reflections 
demonstrate.  They  are  aware  of  these  layers  of  meanings  in  their 
own  ways  and  communicate  them  through  their  own  frames  of 
reference.  They  come  by  their  awareness,  not  through  books  or 
college  lectures,  but  through  lifelong  reflection  on  the  stuff  of  their 
own  traditions.  All  that  accumulated  experience — some  passed  on 
through  living  contact,  some  rediscovered  in  each  generation 
through  introspection  and  inner  growth — enters  into  and  colors 
their  performances  as  it  enters  into  and  colors  their  lives. 
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Written  and  performed 
by  Gary  Carden 

A video  portraying  oral  history 
remembrances  of  growing  up 
in  Western  North  Carolina 


Gary  Carden:  Blow  the  Tannery  Whistle  is  my  story  about 
growing  up  in  Appalachia.  I was  brought  up  by  my  grandpar- 
ents in  a house  filled  with  the  past.  I listened  to  Grady  Cole 
and  Renfrow  Valley  on  the  radio  while  my  grandfather  tuned 
musical  instruments  and  sang  hymns  from  a shapenote 
songbook.  There  was  always  a great  deal  of  foolishness  about 
bad  blood  and  black  Irish  curses. 

I grew  up  with  June  Apple  trees,  cows,  comic  books,  the 
Farmer’s  Federation,  and  Saturday  movies.  I told  my  first 
stories  to  white  leghorn  chickens  in  a dark  chickenhouse  when 
I was  six  years  old.  My  audience  wasn’t  attentive  and  tended 
to  get  hysterical  during  the  dramatic  parts. 

Cratis  D.  Williams:  Gary  Carden  introduces  us  to  characters 
we  recognize.  With  deft  strokes  and  admirable  economy,  he 
evokes  reality,  both  startling  and  as  gentle  as  the  stroke  of  a 
grandmother’s  hand. 

Newsletter  of theN.  C.  Folklore  Society:  The  Davenport  Film 
production  of  Blow  the  Tannery  Whistle  shows  how  high 
quality  oral  history  videos  can  be  made  using  ordinary 
camcorders.  Made  with  high-8  video  recording  equipment, 
the  program  offers  amodel  for  school  students  recording  local 
history  narrators  and  should  interest  teachers  of  the  fourth- 
and  eighth-grade  North  Carolina  history  curricula. 


Blow  the  Tannery  Whistle,  35-minute  VHS  video:  $29  plus  postage. 

Tom  Davenport  Films 

Route  1,  Box  527 

Delaplane,  VA  22025 

Phone  703/592-3701  Fax  703/592-3717 


Blow  the 
Tannery 
Whistle 


North  Carolina 

Architecture: 

Heritage 

Education 

Program 


Six-unit  set  of  materials 
on  historic  architecture 
in  North  Carolina 

Designed  for  8th-grade 
classes  in  state  history 

Based  on  Catherine 
Bisher’s  award-winning 
North  Carolina 
Architecture 


North  Carolina  Architecture:  Heritage  Education  Program, 
a six-unit  set  of  teaching  materials  about  North  Carolina’s 
historic  buildings,  provides  an  exciting  format  for  teaching 
our  state’s  history.  The  materials,  written  by  Maurie  Van 
Buren  and  Jacqueline  Boykin,  make  study  come  alive  by 
relating  history  to  buildings  which  can  be  found  in  every 
county  of  our  state.  Each  class  set  contains  120  slides,  scripts 
with  highlighted  vocabulary  words,  and  suggestions  for 
study  activities. 

With  these  materials,  teachers  can  customize  their  state 
history  curriculum  using  architectural  examples  from  North 
Carolina  buildings  still  standing  today.  Program  units  are 
coordinated  with  Department  of  Public  Instruction  goals  and 
objectives. 

Pil  ot  classes  using  these  material  s have  been  very  successful, 
and  the  Humanities  Extension  Program  of  N.C.  State  Uni- 
versity has  instituted  a series  of  training  workshops  for 
teachers  adopting  this  heritage  education  program. 


North  Carolina  Architecture: 
Heritage  Education  Program 

Preservation/NC 
P.O.  Box  27644 
Raleigh,  NC  27611 


Six-unit  kit,  $110. 
With  copy  of 
Catherine  Bisher’s 
North  Carolina 
Architecture,  $150. 
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"Bring  a Toy  and  Leave 
Your  Attitude  at  Home": 

A Festival  View  of  Biker  Folklife 


by  Karen  Baldwin 


This  article  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Michael  Fleckles,  a 
delightful  and  Tine  young  man,  a passionate  and  knowledgeable 
biker,  and  my  primary  interpreter  regarding  biker  folklife.  Mike 
was  killed  in  September,  1992,  in  a motorcycle-automobile 
collision  on  his  way  home  from  work,  riding  the  ’48  Harley 
panhead  chopper  he  loved.  Mike  is  sadly,  sorely  missed. 


From  Halloween  on,  the  fall  season  in  and  around  Pitt  County, 
North  Carolina,  is  a festive  time.  Church  women  set  out  tables  of 
Christmas  crafts  at  the  mall,  their  handwork  inspired  by  Woman ’s  Day 
and  Family  Circle  features  on  “50  Holiday  Gifts  to  Make  for  Under 
$ 1 5,”  intricately  crocheted  and  starched  thread  star  and  bell  ornaments, 
perhaps,  or  red  felt  place  mats  inscribed  with  “Season’s  Greetings”  in 
glued  green  glitter  cursive  script.  Long  about  mid-November  the 
Booger  Mountain  and  Johnson  Holler  folks  truck  Christmas  trees  down 
to  the  coastal  plain  and  temporarily  transform  abandoned  gas  station 

Karen  Baldwin  is  director  of  the  ECU  Folklore  Archive,  associate 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Historical  and  Cultural  Research,  and 
Associate  Professor  of  English  at  East  Carolina  University.  At  our 
Society’s  1992  meeting,  Karen  received  the  Brown-Hudson  Folklore 
Award. 
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plazas  and  the  outer  limits  of  supermarket  parking  lots  into  thick  stands 
of  Fraser  fir,  white  pine,  and  red  spruce.  Right  after  Thanksgiving,  the 
Trinity  Free  Will  Baptist  Church  begins  to  advertise  its  Living  Christ- 
mas Tree  event  on  a lighted  marquee  facing  traffic  down  the  city 
bypass.  Sharp  Point’s  volunteer  fire  department  bears  down  hard  on 
fund-raising  for  its  quarterly  pumper  payment  just  before  Thanksgiv- 
ing, raffling  cakes  and  quilts  and  selling  homemade  peanut  brittle  and 
chili  cheeseburgers  at  the  Saturday  7 -to-midnight  weekly  turkey  shoots 
held  on  the  target  range  behind  the  station.  Conversation  at  one  week’s 
shoot  included  an  informal  tally  of  who’d  been  out  to  that  day’s  parade 
in  nearby  Fountain,  a procession  of  homemade  floats  in  which  ride  the 
town  officials,  the  elders,  and  the  Fountain  Santa.  “It’s  not  a Christmas 
parade,  really.”  one  regular  attender  explained,  “it’s  more  a town 
festival  with  crafts  and  food.  This  yearthere  was  a fellow  dressed  in  old 
fashion  clothes  and  whiskers  . . . made  a nice  wash  pot  of  Brunswick 
stew.  And  they  have  a parade  . . . with  Santa  in  it.” 

Charity  and  community  service  fund-raising,  socializing  through 
traditional  food  and  festival  events,  transforming  self  and  the  environ- 
ment in  parade  performances,  reaffirming  community  through  holiday 
customary  public  displays — all  are  features  of  the  kinds  of  fafl-into- 
winter  festivities  found  in  many  communities.  These  are  also  features 
of  the  accelerated  holiday  circuit  of  private  social  activities  and  public 
events  participated  in  by  area  motorcyclists,  a particular  sub-set  of 
eastern  North  Carolinians  whose  richly  detailed,  complex  folklife 
traditions  are  my  focus  in  this  descriptive  analysis  of  one  annual 
motorcyclists’  festival  in  Greenville.1 

The  Saturday  before  Thanksgiving  Toy  Run,  sponsored  by  the  J&E 
Harley  Davidson  dealership,  and  usually  assisted  by  the  Greenville 
H.O.G.  (Harley  Owners  Group),  the  Ladies  of  Harley,  and  the  Frog 
Level  Motorcycle  Club,  takes  place  within  a region-wide  context  of 
biker  holiday  parties  and  charity-sanctioned  public  road  processions  or 
“runs.”  During  the  late  fall  entry  into  the  cold  “down”  season  for 
motorcycling,  there  are  private  Halloween  and  Christmas  parties  for 
male  biker  club  members  and  their  families,  those  “prospecting” 
membership,  and  “hang  arounds.”  Some  clubs  open  their  parties  to 
other  clubs  and  unaffiliated  bikers,  as  did  the  Brotherhood  M.C.  whose 
1992  Halloween  party  flyer  allowed  that  “all  bikes  are  welcome  [but] 
car  and  truck  parking  is  limited,”  offered  camping,  recommended 

‘My  discussion  here  is  based  on  interviews  with  three  informants  and 
participant-observation  in  the  last  five  toy  runs,  the  1992  spring  H.O.G.  Strut 
and  Poker  Run,  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Frog  Level  Father’s  Day  Pistol  Shoot, 
and  post-run  parties  at  the  Frogs’  clubhouse  and  area  biker  bars.  (Despite  my 
upbringing  in  an  all-woman  family  and  years  of  silence  in  Quaker  Meeting, 
I have  always  wanted  to  be  in  a motorcycle  road  run.  So  this  is  folklore 
fieldwork  as  fantasy  fulfillment.) 
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Figure  1.  Posters  for  Greenville-area  fall  motorcyle  events. 

comers  plan  to  “stay  the  night”  (no  D.U.I.s),  and,  in  advance,  admon- 
ished “No  DRUGS  or  ATTITUDES.  NO  GUNS!!!”  And  there  are 
public  inter-group  (anyone  who  rides  is  welcome)  weekend  toy  and 
charity  runs,  variously  sponsored  by,  for  instance,  the  Brotherhood  and 
the  Tuscarora.  In  1991,  the  Carteret/Craven  CBA  staged  its  toy  run 
from  the  Havelock  Winn  Dixie  parking  lot  down  a twenty-mile  stretch 
of  four  lane  into  New  Bern.  Flyers  circulated  through  area  bike  shops 
informed  those  who  couldn’t  make  the  run  to  “drop  toys  off  at  Gaty  & 
Salina’s”  and  those  needing  “more  info”  to  “call  Smokey.” 

The  J&E  Toy  Run  in  Greenville  is  ten  years  old  and  has  attracted 
increasing  numbers  of  participants  since  the  first  group  of  eighty  or  so 
bikers  in  1982.  Eric  Hannon,  the  owner  of  J&E  accounts  for  the  origin 
and  purpose  of  Toy  Run: 

First  one,  we  wanted  to  put  on  a toy  run  because  nobody  else  in  the  state 
was  doing  it  and  it  was  a big  thing  out  in  California,  and  it  promoted  a 
proper  image  and  a good  image  of  motorcycling,  especially  Harley 
riders  at  that  time,  when  the  image  was  negative  back  in  the  early  ’80s. 
The  black  leather,  and  Harley  Davidsons  and  all  this  kinda  stuff.  [.  . .] 
So  to  keep  the  image  clean  and  maybe  enhance  sales,  and  get  into  a 
different  clientele  of  people  we  decided  to  do  the  Toy  Run.  We  got 
customers  that  come  in  from  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  and  the 
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Figure  2.  Biker  insignia  of  the  Cape  Fear  Chapter  H.O.G. 


Figure  3.  Colors  of  the  Wayne  County  Ghost  Riders. 


western  part  of  the  state  . . . that  come  in  for  that  day  every  year.  That’s 
kinda  like  the  down  time  from  then  off.  They  know  that  after  the 
Saturday  before  Thanksgiving  that  it’s  down  until  February,  usually, 
but  that’s  the  last  event  of  the  year.  . . . an’  the  media  got  involved  in 
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Figure  5.  Regalia  of  Tuckahoe  M.C.  from  Purgatory,  N.C. 

it  big  time,  ’cause  there’s  three  miles  of  motorcycles,  500  to  600  bikes 
rolling  down  the  road  here  and  we  were  gathering  up  enough  toys  for 
like  2,000  families  every  year.  This  looked  good. 
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Toy  Runs,  police-escorted  displays  of  motorcyclist  solidarity, 
shared  sentiments,  and  multiform  insignia,  are  sanctioned  by  official 
parade  permit.  Their  public  purpose  is  collecting  toys  for  the  Salvation 
Army  and  money  for  the  Greenville  Homeless  Shelter  and  the  Pitt 
County  Council  on  Aging.  Within  the  structure  of  a charity  fund- 
raising community  service,  then,  the  whole  affair  is  more  likely 
“allowed”  by  the  local  officials  to  be  the  jubilantly  collective  reversal 
of  norms  it  is,  a celebratory  occasion  for  “slow  ride  showboating,”  an 
opportunity  to  roar  en  masse  through  red  lights  at  major  intersections 
where  bikers  have  first  right  of  way  and  automobiles  are  blocked  access 
by  escort  patrol  cars;  an  occasion  to  press  intolerance  with  nonchalant 
violations  of  the  helmet  law — riding  with  one’s  own  dangling  on  its 
strap  from  the  handlebar,  the  forehead  sticker  message,  “Helmet  Laws 
Suck,”  upside  down  and  unreadable. 

J&E/H.O.G./Frog  Toy  Runs  are  ceremonial,  theatrical  events: 
choreographed  by  the  customary  use  and  display  ofbikes;  costumed  for 
club  identification  (or  lack  thereof)  as  well  as  for  rider  protection  from 
wind,  cold,  flying  debris,  and  contact  with  the  road;  and  accomplished 
in  stages  throughout  the  day.  Run  stages  entail  the  parade  formation 
and  biker-to-biker  display;  the  run  itself,  interactive  with  “citizen” 
onlookers  and  police;  and  the  post-run  parties  wherein  the  large  run 
group  differentiates  again  into  an  articulated  variety  of  biker  types. 
Performance  of  Toy  Run  purportedly  elides  distinctions  among  types 
ofbikes  and  bikers  and  proposes  a “positive”  image  of  motorcycling, 
accessible  to  and  purposefully  interactive  with  “citizen”  onlookers,  but 
at  the  same  time  exclusionary  hierarchies  of  status  and  sub-type 
groupings  among  participants  are  maintained  through  dress  and  cus- 
tomary behavior,  seeming  to  challenge  the  sense  of  the  informal 
festival  theme,  expressed  by  Eric  Hannon:  “Anyone  who  rides  is 
welcome;  all  you  gotta  do  is  bring  a toy  . . . and  leave  your  attitude  at 
home.” 

Entry  to  the  run  is  as  straightforward  as  Hannon  indicated:  bungee 
a toy  to  your  bike  of  any  brand  or  type  and  find  a place  in  the  parade 
formation  which  starts  gathering  in  the  morning  for  an  afternoon  run. 
Anyone  who  rides  is  welcome,  but  not  all  types  of  motorcycles  are 
turned  out  for  Toy  Run.  What  one  usually  doesn’t  see  at  Toy  Run,  by 
self-selected  exclusion,  I presume,  are  under-powered  commutation 
bikes,  for  instance — although  Hannon  insists  that  Mopeds  have  joined 
the  run.  I’ve  never  seen  one  in  five  years — and  the  increasingly  popular 
plastic  chassis  sport  bikes,  brightly  colored,  aerodynamical ly  snub- 
nosed and  all  fairing,  aptly  nicknamed  “crotch  rockets,”  for  their  speed 
and  the  image  they  present  with  a rider  astride,  hunched  forward  in  race 
horse  jockey  posture.  Riders  who  turn  into  the  staging  area  on  Toy  Run 
Saturday  are  mostly  Harley  Davidson  owners,  riding  everything  from 
trim,  light  Sportsters  to  full  dress  touring  cycles  with  sidecars,  custom 
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chrome,  elaborate  paint  styling,  striping  and  luggage  pod  murals — the 
Harley  mass  scattered  through  with  hulking  Gold  Wing  touring  bikes, 
a sprinkling  of  Suzukis,  Hondas,  and  Yamahas,  and  the  singularly 
occasional  Motoguzzi  or  BMW. 

Men  and  women  independents  arrive  singly,  in  twos  and  threes; 
club  groups  of  five  to  ten  men  ride  in  formation  together,  more 
conspicuous  than  independents  for  “flying  the  colors”  of  the  Brother- 
hood, the  Tuscarora  MC,  the  Tuckahoe  MC  from  Purgatory,  the  Wayne 
County  Ghost  Riders,  the  Freedom  Riders  from  “little”  Washington. 
Though  not  official  members,  a few  women  fly  the  colors  of  certain 
fraternal  clubs  with  additional  appliques  proclaiming  wearers  to  be 
“Property  of’  some  male  member  whose  biker  name — Nub,  Jake — 
completes  the  “property  tag”  message.  There  are  African-American 
men’s  clubs  (the  Copper  Kettle  Soul  Riders  and  the  Kinston  Kruisers), 
women’s  groups  (Ladies  of  Harley  and  Leather  ’n  Lace),  and  “import” 
brand  bike  groups  (the  Downeast  Gold  Wing  MC).  All  are  recreational 
bikers,  not  “one  percenters,”  the  so-called  “outlaw  bikers”  like  Hell’s 
Angels,  Pagans,  and  Banditos,  whose  image  and  activities  are  associ- 
ated with  drug  and  prostitution  trafficking.  According  to  Kevin  Ousley, 
a former  member  of  a Memphis  outlaw  club  called  the  Family,  now  a 
sociology  graduate  student  at  East  Carolina,  “We’re  kinda  in  a holler 
here;  we  got  Hell’s  Angels  in  Raleigh-Durham  and  Pagans  down  in 
Jacksonville,  but  most  of  the  guys  around  here  are  working  stiffs.” 
Mike  Fleckles,  an  archeology  student  and  budding  folklorist,  further 
proposed,  “I  guess  most  of  the  clubs  now  are  for  the  betterment  of  the 
sport  and  to  dispel  the  image  of  people  like  the  Hell’s  Angels  and 
Pagans,  Warlocks,  the  Family.” 

Persons  who  ride  identify  themselves  by  their  machines,  naming 
the  year  and  model,  brand,  and  pertinent  modifications.  Mike  Fleckles, 
who  worked  as  a motorcycle  mechanic,  asserts  an  infinite  individual- 
ization of  ride  machines  and,  thereby  riders,  through  modification. 

There’s  custom,  there’s  tricked, and  there’s  chopped.  Custom  isyouput 
your  own  chrome  pieces,  your  own  styling  cues,  your  type  of  handlebars 
you  like  and  the  type  of  seat  you  like;  that’s  basically  looks,  you  don’t 
really  change  anything  about  the  motorcycle.  Trick  is  “high  tech.”  You 
can  take  an  883  Sportster  from  the  showroom,  you  bore  it  out  to  1200 
CCs,  it  ups  the  compression,  you  get  a lotta  power  out  of  the  motor;  you 
put  racing  shocks  on  it;  give  it  aluminum  rear  controls  to  make  it  like 
a sport  cafe  bike,  you  soup  it  up,  you  dual  plug  the  heads,  which  you  got 
only  one  spark  plug  per  cylinder  in  the  Harley,  you  put  two  spark  plugs 
in  there,  it  bums  better  and  you  get  more  power — all  this  is  trick  stuff — 
customizing  and  high  performance  work.  Now  the  old  thing  was  to  chop 
it.  And  by  chop  you’d  take  the  best  of  what  you  want  and  you  change 
everything  you  can.  Mine’s  been  “chopped,”  it’s  not  stock,  it’s  not  the 
way  it  originally  came.  My  bike  started  off  with  big  flowing  very  well- 
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protective  fenders,  front  and  rear — now  it’s  got  a Sportster  front  fender, 
which  is  very  small,  and  a flat,  custom  . . . it’ s a hand-made,  rear  fender. 

Within  the  community,  a motorcyclist,  a person  who  “rides,”  is 
differentiated  in  various  ways  from  a “biker.”  Ousley,  who  rides  an  ’88 
Softail,  defined  the  term  “biker”  as  a guy  with  a Harley  who  rides  it  a 
lot:  then  he  illustrated  with  an  anecdote  about  a friend  who  trailered  his 
Harley  the  two-hour  trip  to  Fayetteville  for  a biker  gathering.  “He’s  not 
what  I’d  call  a biker;  he’s  a guy  with  a Harley  who  rides.”  Among 
private  club  members  Harley  Davidson  is  the  understood  standard,  but 
not  the  exclusive  choice  of  bikers.  Mike  Fleckles  describes  the  hierar- 
chy of  bike  and  biker  identification. 

The  only  club  that  I know  of  that  has  any  other  brands,  well  Triumphs, 
well,  British  bikes  are  accepted  because  it’s  that  Indo-European 
thing  . . . it  is  . . . it  really  is!  It  stems  from  the  war,  because  after  World 
War  Two  Japan  was  decimated,  we  had  taken  over,  we  helped  them 
rebuild  and  anything  that  was  made  in  Japan  was  junk.  So  anything 
British,  American,  even  German,  and  Motoguzzi,  which  is 
Italian  . . . even  those  are  accepted,  I mean  a lotta  guys  ...  a couple 
guys  of  the  Brotherhood  have  Motoguzzis.  But  still,  like  Harleys  and 
Indians,  and  things  like  that  are  the  normal  thing.  Most  Indians  you  see 
now  are  show  bikes. 

The  “attitudes”  Hannon  asserts  the  participants  leave  at  home  on 
Toy  Run  Saturday  have  partly  to  do  with  differentiating  among  the 
types  of  bikers  who  choose  to  participate,  and  partly  to  do  with 
dispelling  perceived  public  ideas  about  the  disreputable  character  of 
anyone  who  rides.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  Hannon  affirms  the 
outlaw  biker  or  “wannabe”  outlaw  biker  image,  important  to  maintain- 
ing the  citizen-biker  distinction  which  provides  boundaries  for  the 
whole  event. 

And  for  the  day  there  are  no  attitudes;  and  some  of  these  are  rival  clubs; 
never  any  incidents;  and  that’s  the  whole  gist  of  that  day;  it’s  like  a 
tradition;  and  that’s  one  thing  a lotta  us  are  about  doing,  y’know, 
traditional  things.  Like  I say,  there’s  been  a lotta  rival  clubs  out  here 
during  those  days  that  I have  seen  major  trouble  with,  [but]  everybody 
knows  the  day  is  for  the  kids  an’  everybody  leave  your  attitude  at  home; 
now  there’s  enough,  probably,  fire  power  an’  everything  to  start  a major 
war  that  day,  but  I doubt  very  seriously  that  you’ll  ever  see  that  happen, 
because  of  the  attitude  and  what  we  try  to  promote  that  day. 

The  Toy  Run  is  staged  from  a funnel-shaped  driveway  which 
narrows  and  turns  down  behind  the  stores  across  Dickinson  Avenue 
from  J&E,  disappearing  at  the  freight  rail  tracks,  and  what  transpires  at 
the  staging  is  biker-to-biker  display.  Toy  Run  participants  roar  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  lot  and  pause  fora  moment  to  rev  engines;  attention  is  paid 
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Figure  6.  Santa  and  his  servi-car  at  the  1991  Toy  Run. 

to  the  slow  ride  entrances,  feet  off  the  pegs  for  finer  balance,  revving 
engines  in  the  careful  cruise  down  between  the  already  parked  bikes. 
The  best  of  these  maneuvers  is  stoical,  smooth,  reverberatingly  loud, 
slow  as  possible  and  steady,  without  a wiggle  of  the  front  wheel  or  a 
foot  to  the  ground.  Mike  Fleckles  sees  a connection  between  skilled 
driving  and  showboating. 

It’s  a parade.  Slow,  smooth,  and  don’t  drop  your  feet.  If  you’re  going 
a short  hop,  you  don’t  want  to  put  your  feet  up  on  the  pegs  and  have  to 
put  them  down.  If  you’re  going  to  be  riding  slow  for  a long  ways,  you 
put  your  feet  up  on  the  pegs.  Most  Harleys  are  balanced  enough  that  you 
can  just  sit  there.  Mine,  I can  stop,  sit  there,  balance  for  a few  seconds, 
look  to  the  left,  look  to  the  right,  and  just  take  off  and  never  even  put 
my  feet  down  at  a stop  sign.  Part  of  the  showboat  is  skill.  Revving  the 
engine  is  either  showboating  or  your  bike’s  about  to  cut  off. 

Toy  Run  participants  park  behind  Santa’s  cycle,  “a  1 948  45-cubic 
inch  flathead  three  wheeler  with  a foot  clutch,  three  speed  and  reverse,” 
salvaged  and  reconditioned  by  Eric  Hannon.  Toy  Run  “is  that  thing’s 
main  reason  for  living.”  Hannon  explained.  “ that  one  day  . . . for  Santa 
to  ride  it  with  the  toys  in  the  back  of  it.  They  were  called  servi-cars;  they 
were  used  to  deliver  ice;  police  used  them  for  patrol  and  for  ticket 
writing  . . . they’re  not  real  fast,  they’re  not  real  powerful,  but  you 
can’t  kill  ’em.”  Santa’s  servi-car  is  festooned  with  tinsel  garlands  and 
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Figure  7.  Toy  Run  Santa  and  Ernie  Marshall,  East  Carolina 
University  philosophy  professor  cum  Intruder  biker. 

a plastic  poinsettia  bouquet  on  the  headlamp,  and  for  three  years  Santa 
wore  his  own  white  beard  and  a studded  leather  vest  with  a cluster  of 
ride  pins  over  his  Santa  suit.  The  1991  Santa  had  a store-bought  beard 
and  wore  bright  blue  wrap  shades,  which  may  have  puzzled  the 
children  from  the  neighborhood  and  the  ride  entourage  who  formed  a 
semi-circle  at  his  knees  and  peered  curiously  up  into  his  face  as  he 
asked  each  what  she  or  he  wanted  for  Christmas  and  ho-ho-ed  at  the 
answers. 

The  passerby  might  suppose  that  the  para-military  closed  ranks  of 
motorcycles,  leaning  into  kickstand  angles,  facing  up  the  slope  to  the 
street,  are  set  for  the  parade,  the  run.  In  fact,  the  custom  of  parking 
numbers  of  bikes  is  the  same  in  tight  or  capacious  quarters,  any  time. 
Bikers  set  their  cycles  to  go  when  they  park.  Customary  parking 
renders  individual  motorcycles  less  vulnerable  to  damage  from  auto- 
mobiles and  signals  biker  group  identification  and  control.  Mike 
Fleckles  maintained  that  the  customary  park  is  entirely  functional. 

Harleys  are  very  heavy;  they’re  very  hard  to  back  up  . . . and  the 
chances  of  when  you’re  drunk  and  you’re  tryin’  to  back  your  motorcycle 
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up,  the  chances  of  dropping  it,  especially  if  there’s  gravel  there,  is  really 
great.  So  you  park  so  that  you  don’t  have  to  back  the  bike  up;  because 
you’ll  slow  everybody  else  up,  if  somebody’s  ready  to  go,  and  you’re 
nosed  into  a parking  space  and  you’ve  got  to  back  out,  everybody  else 
is  waitin’  on  you.  So  you  back  in.  The  safest  way  to  park  is  backed  in 
to  the  curb.  ...  It’s  sort  of  a standard,  you  park  your  bikes  the  same  way 
so  you  can  get  out,  and  it  really  is  hard  to  back  up  a Harley. 


In  any  array  of  parked  motorcycles,  especially  Harleys,  bike 
surveillance  is  expected,  appropriate,  and  managed  by  protocol:  it’s 
best  to  avoid  coming  within  twenty-four  or  so  inches  of  a bike  whose 
owner  is  not  standing  next  to  it;  look,  but  don’t  lean  over  a bike,  lest 
your  studding,  beltbuckle  or  chains  accidentally  catch  or  scratch;  point 
if  you  must  but  never  touch,  lest  a ring,  watch,  or  wrist  zipper  cause 
harm,  or  a razor  blade  concealed  between  two  fingers  purposely  cut  a 
wire;  and  speak  only  admiring  words — never  bad  mouth.  Fleckles 
explained:  “People  know  their  faults;  you  comment  on  the  good  things. 
It’s  etiquette.” 

Bike  surveillance  at  Toy  Run  gives  a panorama  of  Harleys  and  a 
goodly  complement  of  Honda  and  Suzuki  “imports”  (termed  “rice- 
burners”).  My  seat  for  the  run  is  the  pillion  pad  or  “p”  pad,  behind  the 
driver  of  a Harley  clone  Suzuki,  which,  at  699  CCs,  is  just  about  the 
smallest  engine  (bike)  one  sees  at  Toy  Run.  There  is  no  “enforcement” 
of  the  bring-a-toy  requirement,  but  surveillance  of  the  pre-run  park 


Firgure  8.  Milwaukee’s  Beast  with  its  toy  cargo. 
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Figure  9.  Front  and  back  views  of  J&E  tee-shirts. 

reveals  earlier,  thoughtful  shopping  at  Toys  R Us — size  is  important, 
and  color,  and  biker  whimsy:  Raggedy  Ann  ’n  Andy  dolls  big  as  some 
children  done  up  in  pastel  gingham  and  mounted  back-to-back  over  the 
saddlebags  of  one  bike,  a huge  yellow  and  white  plush  bear  held  tight 
under  bungee  cords  to  the  “p”  pad  of  another,  where  the  driver  might 
otherwise  be  “packin’  bitch,”  a bright  purple  plastic  ride  toy  fastened 
to  the  chromium  front  wheel  extension  fork,  a green  Kermit  frog  with 
an  open-mouth  red  grin  and  bouncing  eyes  hung  high  up  in  the  V of 
“ape-hanger”  handlebars.  One  machine  with  a FIOG  vanity  tag  and 
“Milwaukee’s  Beast”  carefully  lettered  in  black  on  either  side  of  its  fire 
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engine  red  gas  tank  is  bundled  all  over  the  handlebars,  windscreen, 
front  wheel  fork,  passenger  seat,  and  short  rise  back  rest  with  forty  or 
more  plush  bears,  elephants,  monkeys,  mice,  clowns,  doggies  with  flop 
ears. 

After  the  entrance,  park,  and  surveillance,  folk  socialize  in  and 
around  J&E  while  they  look  through  the  racks  of  leathers  and  case 
displays  of  chrome  fittings;  perhaps  they  buy  new  gloves  or  a Harley 
girlie  calendar,  ora  J&E  tee  shirt  with  the  legend  “Size  Does  Matter” 
superimposed  on  the  image  of  a V2  evolution  motor — called  a “block- 
head,” Fleckles  said.  HOG  members  hawk  raffle  tickets  and  Toy  Run 
pins  inside,  and  out  front  bikers  buy  brownies  and  cookies  at  the  Ladies 
of  Harley  sidewalk  bake  sale.  The  raffle,  whose  proceeds  go  to  the 
homeless  andaging,  signals  the  end  ofthe  pre-run  festivities,  and  marks 
the  final  stage  for  assembling  the  bikers  into  one  group.  Sharon,  the 
mistress  of  ceremonies  at  the  1 99 1 raffle,  first  tried  to  shout  announce- 
ments to  the  crowd  from  the  toy  wagon  of  Santa’s  servi-car.  Quickly 
arrangements  were  made  to  call  the  raffle  numbers  using  the  escort 
patrol  car  public  address  system.  Sharon  bounced  into  the  driver’s  seat, 
grabbed  the  steering  wheel  and  joked  into  the  hand  speaker,  “All  right. 
I’m  in  control  now”  and  “You’re  all  under  arrest;  get  the  handcuffs!” 
The  cops  stood  out  to  either  side  of  the  open  car  doors,  their  facial 
expressions  controlled  masks  of  official  business.  Officer  Laughinghouse 
was  enlisted  to  draw  the  winning  tickets  and  the  prizes  were  doled  out 
apace,  including  a $100  J&E  certificate,  a complimentary  car  wash, 
seven  cold-fire  orange  bill  caps  from  The  Snap-On  Man,  two  stars  and 
bars  shirts  from  the  Rebel,  a biker  bar  in  neighboring  Washington 
(beside  the  back  door  is  a wooden  grave  marker  inscribed:  “Here  Lies 
the  Last  Known  damnYankee  [one  word]”),  a Tool  Dude  beach  towel, 
and  a pig  pickin’  cake,  made  by  a Lady  of  Harley.  The  fund-raising 
business  finished,  Sharon’s  final  call  from  the  cop  car  was  “Okay, 
everybody  to  your  bikes;  let’s  ride.” 

Now  I have  never  seen  a Toy  Run  from  the  curb.  I’ve  always  been 
a passenger  on  my  husband  Ernie’s  Intruder,  and  we  ride  in  the  last 
quarter  mile,  behind  the  club  groups  and  most  of  the  Harleys,  back  with 
the  other  independents  and  the  imports.  But  from  that  vantage,  the  run 
is  all  too  brief,  no  matter  what  the  route  (which  changes  every  year),  the 
noise  is  astounding,  and,  by  the  time  we  arrive  at  any  point  along  the 
way,  spectators  have  been  standing  by  the  road  for  several  minutes.  The 
counter  cultural  vision  of  that  many  motorcyclists  calculatedly  startles 
onlookers — hundreds  of  tough-looking  bikers,  many  with  “tats,”  most 
all  in  black  leather  or  worn  denim,  glinting  heavy  chains  and  metal  stud 
work  on  their  jackets  and  motorcycle  tack,  with  brightly  colored  and 
large,  highly  visible  dolls,  stuffed  animals,  and  ride  toys  bobbing  and 
flapping  as  the  loud  entourage  cruises  by.  Some  citizens  look  conster- 
nated; most  have  amazed  glazed  looks  which  quickly  change  to  smiles, 
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Figure  10.  Post-Run  delivery  at  Jaycee  Park,  Greenville,  1990. 

with  hand  waves  added,  in  response  to  bikers’  greetings.  Spouses, 
children,  and  friends  of  riders  stand  close  to  the  curbs  along  the  way, 
leaning  out  to  take  videotape  footage  or  Instamatic  shots.  The  run 
speeds  up  to  close  ranks  through  intersections,  slows  down  to  negotiate 
turns,  and  never  entirely  stops,  even  to  retrieve  a glove  blown  away 
from  under  a jacket  epaulet,  or  a pink  elephant  shaken  loose  from  its 
bungee  mooring. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Toy  Run  made  a final  slow  turn  into  a designated 
area  of  the  Wal-Mart  parking  lot,  cordoned  off  with  yellow  crime  scene 
tape,  corralling  a Salvation  Army  truck,  a uniformed  major  standing  in 
the  empty  maw  of  the  16'  bed.  At  the  delivery  site,  bikers  parked  in 
traditional  fashion,  doffed  helmets,  and  queued  up  to  hand  their  gifts  to 
Santa  or  the  major.  Lots  of  picture-taking  occurred  by  the  toy  truck.  A 
couple  posed  with  Santa  in  the  middle.  The  he-biker  wore  scuffed 
engineer  boots  with  his  black  Brando-type  jacket,  jeans  under  leather 
chaps,  and  a blue  and  white  “cowboy”  bandana  tied  into  a skull  cap. 
The  she-biker  sported  4"  stiletto-heeled  thigh-high  black  leather  boots 
and  had  worked  double  rows  of  beading  onto  every  strand  of  the  fringe 
along  the  seams  of  her  jacket  shoulder  yokes,  waistband,  and  arms,  and 
she  had  a red  and  white  bandana  rolled  and  tied  as  a headband;  her  long 
blond  hair,  released  from  the  helmet,  blew  across  her  face. 

Those  first  off  the  toy  delivery  line  milled  around  among  the  cycles, 
surveying,  photographing,  and  exchanging  talk  about  bike  mechanics 
or  styling,  runs  recently  past,  where  to  go  next  for  parties.  Once  the 
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official  andpublic  portion  of  Toy  Run  was  over,  bikers  departed  as  they 
arrived  at  the  J&E  staging  area — singly  or  in  small  groups  and  club 
formations,  revving  engines  in  the  line  which  must  once  again  obey 
traffic  signals — and  sat  waiting  for  the  red  light  to  change  at  the  Wal- 
Mart  lot  entrance.  The  drive  to  the  semi-private  special  events  intro- 
duced the  next  stage  for  Toy  Run  riders. 

Seventy  or  so  bikes  were  already  parked  around  in  the  yard  of  the 
Frog  Level  clubhouse  by  the  time  Ernie  and  I made  our  way  down  the 
rutted  and  dish-holed  lane.  Frog  Level  is  just  west  of  Greenville,  but  the 
Frogs  long  ago  moved  their  venue  to  an  abandoned  farmhouse  in  the 
hoopskirts  of  Chicod  on  the  other  side  of  the  county — turn  left  at  the 
white  frame  crossroads  store,  left  again  just  beyond  the  Weed  Eater 
Tavern.  The  chef  for  the  Frogs’  post-run  pig  pickin’,  also  the  owner- 
operator  of  the  Weed  Eater,  was  still  tending  the  carcass  simmering  in 
its  juices  over  coals  on  the  club’s  version  of  the  traditional  towable 
cooker.  Folks  talked  in  small  groups,  drinking  from  cans  of  Bud.  Some 
meandered  around  in  the  battered  board  target  area  for  the  Frog  Level 
MC  annual  Father’s  Day  Pistol  Shoot,  waiting  a turn  at  the  outhouse 
toilet.  Others  balanced  along  the  weathered  wood  front  porch  railings 
to  schmooze  with  those  seated  on  the  upholstered  used-to-be  van  bench 
with  its  stuffing  puffing  out  through  split  seams.  Inside  the  clubhouse 
the  bartenders  in  the  main  room  were  busy  dispensing  beers  and 
“drinks”  (Coke  and  Mountain  Dew)  to  all  comers.  The  television 
blared  from  its  high  comer  perch  in  the  adjacent  “meeting  room,” 
which  also  serves  as  temporary  studio  for  the  tattoo  artist  who  plied  his 
needles  from  a portable  rig  at  the  Fourteenth  Father’s  Day  Pistol  Shoot. 
The  pool  table  stood  ready  for  players  in  the  game  room  where  the  walls 
are  decorated  with  heraldic  plaques  made  from  mounted  denim  jacket 
backs  displaying  the  “colors”  of  various  biker  clubs,  reportedly  those 
with  whom  the  Frogs  are  friendly.  There,  too,  is  the  frog  iconography 
niche:  sitting  along  shelves  are  frog  knick  knacks,  ceramic  frog 
planters  turned  ashtrays;  pinned  to  the  bulletin  board  are  frog  cartoons 
with  funny  captions  too  obscene  to  detail,  but  involving  long  frog 
tongues  catching  other  frogs’  flies. 

Frogs  don’t  wear  jackets  with  embroidered  emblems  centered 
between  the  curved  patches  which  display  the  name  of  the  club  (top 
rocker)  and  the  club’s  location  (bottom  rocker),  but  Frogs  do  wear 
Father’s  Day  Pistol  Shoot  tee  shirts  under  their  leathers.  Tee  shirt 
designs  are  created  corporately,  during  members-only  meetings,  be- 
ginning about  February  and  increasing  in  intensity  of  controversy  until 
April  or  May.  Neither  the  shirts  nor  their  production  is  strictly  “folk 
art,”  but  the  annual  process  approximates  “communal  recreation”  and 
the  results  are  composite  configurations  of  frog  and  pistol  images,  the 
cryptic  “FLMC”  logo  and  a miscellany  of  rope  and  ribbon  borders 
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enclosing  elements  lifted  from  Jack  Daniels  and  Southern  Comfort 
labels. 

Competing  with  the  Frogs’  post-run  pig  in  1991  was  a party  at 
Cowboy’s,  then  a gathering  place  for  the  Brotherhood,  the  Tuscarora, 
hang  arounds  for  both  clubs,  and  Greenville  area  independents.  On  a 
folding  table  setup  in  front  of  the  door  was  Cowboy’s  free  food  offering 
to  Toy  Run  Saturday  customers:  more  barbecue,  black-eyed  peas,  hush 
puppies,  and  slaw.  Just  take  a plate  and  “he’p  yo’self.”  Inside,  Broth- 
erhood men,  their  girlfriends  and  “old  ladies,”  and  a few  independent 
bikers  were  quaffing  Buds,  talking  loudly  in  competition  with  the 
blaring  country  music.  Flyers  for  toy  runs  to  come  were  stapled  to  a post 
in  the  center  of  the  bar  counter,  and  nearly  everyone  who  entered  was 
greeted  with  a shout  by  someone  inside. 

Mike  Fleckles  hailed  Ernie  and  me  as  we  crossed  the  threshold  and 
almost  immediately  began  to  regale  us  with  animated  description  of  the 
biker  games  we’d  missed  by  staying  too  long  at  the  Frogs’.  His  friend, 
Angie  (“a  woman,  mind  you!”)  would  have  won  the  slow  ride  compe- 
tition (“and  she’s  drivin’  the  biggest  bike  here!”)  but  for  a prank  played 
by  a spectator  which  caused  her  to  drop  her  foot  just  before  the  finish 
line.  Angie,  philosophical  about  her  loss,  said  she  preferred  the 
challenge  of  the  plank  ride  even  more;  in  that  event,  the  game  is  to  keep 
the  bike  on  top  of  a board,  either  laid  on  the  ground  or  elevated  at  one 
end  for  a ramp.  This  night,  games  for  riders  with  passengers  included 
running  a course  of  highway  marker  cones  on  top  of  which  uncooked 
eggs  are  balanced;  the  trick  is  for  the  driver  to  snake  between  the  cones, 
passing  close  enough  for  the  passenger  to  pick  up  the  eggs  and  hold 
themall  inhertumed-upshirttothe  finish  line.  Broken  eggs  cost  points 
and  are  part  of  the  fun.  The  “weenie  bite”  needs  teamwork  too.  A hot 
dog  slathered  with  mustard  is  suspended  eight  to  nine  feet  above  the 
ground  from  a bar  out  over  the  track  down  which  the  driver  slow  rides. 
As  the  passenger  passes  under  the  weenie,  (exclusively)  she  stands  up 
on  the  foot  pegs  or  the  passenger  seat  and  chomps  off  as  much  as 
possible.  The  biggest  bite  wins  hoots  and  whistles  for  weenie  prowess 
and  a trophy.  Those  who  miss  get  smeared  with  mustard,  which  is,  like 
the  broken  egg  mess,  part  of  the  not-so-pseudo-sexual  spectacle.  The 
only  game  going  by  the  time  we  arrived  was  the  bottle  toss,  for  which, 
I surmise,  one  has  to  be  the  least  bit  inebriated  for  the  fullest  enjoyment. 
Mike  demonstrated:  get  a six  pack  of  empty  beer  bottles  from  the  pile 
in  the  comer  of  Cowboy’s  cooking  shed  off  the  back  of  the  bar,  stand 
behind  the  railing  set  up  for  the  purpose,  and  aim  to  lob  each  bottle 
through  the  open  window  of  an  adjacent  vacant  building.  Hits  and 
misses  are  equally  entertaining:  the  main  satisfaction  seems  to  be 
hearing  the  crash  of  broken  glass,  and  the  mound  of  brown  shards 
sloping  down  from  the  target  window  had  obviously  been  collecting  for 
considerable  numbers  of  tosses. 
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Some  of  the  protocol  and  performance  of  Toy  Run  are  standard  for 
any  run  in  group  formation,  regardless  of  the  occasion  celebrated.  The 
assertive  theme  of  Toy  Run,  by  which  citizens  and  police  are  asked, 
nay,  forced,  to  pay  attention  to  the  look  and  sound,  to  acknowledge  the 
mass  presence  of  motorcyclists,  was  played  out  again  at  Mike  Fleckles’s 
funeral  when  a cortege  of  about  seventy-five  motorcyclists  performed 
a ten-mile  memorial  run  from  the  parking  lot  of  a Greenville  funeral 
home  out  the  Stokes  highway,  slow  riding  past  the  accident  site  and 
ending  in  the  front  yard  of  the  farmhouse  where  Mike  and  his  wife, 
Kara,  lived.  The  eulogy  was  spoken  from  the  porch  steps  to  the 
mourners  in  the  yard,  a piper  played  Mike’s  favorite  bagpipe  music, 
and  toasts  with  cans  of  beer  and  cheers  lofted  from  the  group:  “Riiiiide 
on,  Mike;  ride  on  forever.” 

Mike  never  got  to  ride  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Toy  Run.  Had  he  been 
there.  I’m  sure  he  would  have  been  delighted.  Twelve  hundred  or  so 
bikes  turned  out,  necessitating  a closely  parked  parade  formation  three 
blocks  longer  than  any  previous.  The  post-run  “official”  party  filled  the 
huge  Hard  Times  dance  hall  on  the  outskirts  of  town  with  David  Allen 
Coe  headlining  the  entertainment;  the  Salvation  Army  truck  personnel 
received  toys  from  the  bikers  lined  up  at  the  front  door  of  Hard  Times, 
and  just  inside  the  back  door,  Garry’s  Tattoo  Studio  had  set  up  a table 
laid  across  with  open  albums  of  flash  photos  showing  off  multi-color 
designs  on  the  biceps,  backs,  thighs,  breasts,  and  forearms  of  local 
bikers;  out  back,  between  the  dance  hall  din  and  the  stunning  vista  of 
so  many  cycles  parked  closely  to  fill  the  Hard  Times  lot,  run  partici- 
pants lined  up  to  be  served  Styrofoam  plates  of  the  pick-up  transported 
traditional  post-run  picnic  of  barbecue,  boiled  potatoes  in  ketchup 
sauce,  com  bread  sticks,  slaw,  Brunswick  stew,  and,  for  this  special 
anniversary  year,  a ladle  of  venison  stew  for  the  lucky  first  few. 

Here  I can  only  indicate  the  complexity  of  the  event  which  is  the 
J&E  Toy  Run,  for  in  that  one  day  is  subsumed  much  of  what  constitutes 
the  constellated  sub-cultures  of  area  motorcyclists,  ranging  from  spiffy 
show  bikers  with  elegant  touring  machines,  decorated  with  micro-fine 
striping  and  commissioned  luggage  pod  murals  of“The  Last  Ride,”  to 
the  weather-worn  leather  and  tattoo  bikers  of  the  Brotherhood  or  the 
Tuscarora,  who  might  also  be  “packin’  bitch”  on  a regional  weekend 
rally  in  Myrtle  Beach.  And  there  are  many  issues  I haven’t  touched  on 
at  all — the  issue  of  gender,  the  interplay  and  tension  ofbiker  macho  and 
macha  in  personal  display,  bike  handling  and  group  association  (or  lack 
thereof);the  implications  for  folk  art  studies  ofthe  symbolic  decoration 
of  the  bikers  and  their  cycles  as  continuous  entities.  But  most  of  the 
draw,  the  fun  of  Toy  Run,  is  marking  the  outermost  boundaries  of  the 
group  by  assembling  the  largest  possible  number  of  motorcyclists  of 
any  sort  for  a big  ride  through  the  most  public  and  traffic-congested 
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section  of  town.  The  count  at  the  end  of  the  nan  is  always  important. 
“The  fun  of  Toy  Run,”  Mike  remarked,  referring  to  one  several  years 
back,  “is  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  motorcycles  together;  that  means 
at  least  285  people!”  Size  does  matter.  And  bikerlore  matters,  too,  for 
the  study  and  appreciation  of  the  folk  art  and  folklife  of  regions  and 
communities  must  recognize  the  full  panorama  of  community  groups; 
we  cannot  limit  our  purview  to  the  rural  and  agricultural,  the  old 
fashioned,  the  ethnic  exotic.  Persons  “who  ride”  represent  a significant 
population  within  many  regions;  there  is  an  especially  rich  and  diverse 
folk  cultural  complex  of  traditions  among  bikers,  some  of  which  plays 
out — on  the  same  community  cultural  stage  with  the  Baptist  church 
choral  pageant,  the  volunteer  fire  department’s  fund-raiser,  the  small 
town’s  Christmas  parade — at  annual  biker  festivals,  like  the  J&E  Toy 
Run  in  Greenville. 
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Bea  Hensley  and  the  Redefinition 
of  the  Blacksmith  in  the  North 
Carolina  Mountains 

by  Craig  M.  Stinson 


Bea  Hensley  warms  up  for  the  day  by  making  music  on  his  anvil 
that  he  will  later  use  to  create  works  of  art.  Mr.  Hensley,  an  ornamental 
blacksmith,  owns  a shop  off  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  in  Spruce  Pine. 
He  works  with  his  son,  Mike,  whom  he  taught  the  craft  at  an  early  age. 
Bea  is  one  of  the  persons  in  the  trade  that  successfully  made  the 
transition  from  utilitarian  to  decorative  ironwork  in  the  first  half  of  this 
century.  The  North  Carolina  Arts  Council  has  recognized  the  special 
qualities  of  Bea  Hensley’s  craftsmanship  by  presenting  him  the  1993 
North  Carolina  Folk  Heritage  Award. 

In  1992,  Bea  and  Mike  allowed  me  to  spend  a few  days  with  them 
in  an  attempt  to  sort  out  the  reasons  and  motivations  behind  this 
aesthetic  and  decorative  transition  that  paralleled  the  transitions  in 
other  traditional  crafts  such  as  pottery  in  this  time  in  our  country’s 
history.  For  Bea  and  Mike,  this  artistic  transition  has  meant  seeing  their 
work  go  all  overthe  world.  Bea  reviews  his  commissions  since  opening 
his  own  blacksmith  shop  in  1953: 

From  then,  golly.  I’ve  done  work  for  Macy’s  in  New  York,  Rich’s 
in  Atlanta,  got  work  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  had  work  displayed 
at  the  Fine  Arts  Museum,  Pasadena,  California.  I’ve  done  work  for 
President  Johnson.  I’ve  done  a lot  of  work  in  foreign  countries.  The 

Wilmington  native  Craig  Stinson  graduated from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1992  and  is  now  working  with  the  Smithsonian ’s  Festival  of 
American  Folklife.  He  wrote  his  study  of  Bea  Hensley ’s  smithing  for  a 
folklife  course  taught  by  Charles  Zug  III. 
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Figure  1.  Bea  and  Mike  Hensley  admire  a flreset  they  made. 
Spruce  Pine,  N.C.,  March  1992. 

farthest  would  be,  I guess,  the  last  job.  That  was  shipped  to  Queensland, 
Australia. 

I’ve  done  a bunch  of  work  that  went  to  the,  we  called  it  the  Belgium 
Congo  back  then,  but  it’s  changed  to  Zaire  in  Africa  now.  I was  talking 
to  this  lady  and  she  said  she  had  a small  plantation  there.  I said,  “Well 
how  big  is  it?”  And  she  said,  “Twenty-seven  thousand  acres.”  [Laughs] 
That  sounds  pretty  big  to  me. 

Of  course,  most  of  our  work  is  local  work  for  homes:  andirons, 
firesets. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  blacksmiths  in  the 
mountains  ofNorth  Carolina  found  themselves  forced  to  redefine  their 
role  in  the  community  or  face  the  encroaching  technologies  that  were 
soon  to  replace  their  necessary  role  within  communities.  For  countless 
generations,  the  role  of  the  blacksmith  in  the  relatively  isolated  and 
certainly  self-sufficient  communities  of  the  mountains  grew  out  of  a 
basic  need  for  skill  with  iron.  The  blacksmith  was  the  only  one  in  the 
community  who  was  able  to  work  with  iron;  around  this  ability  to  forge 
and  repair  such  essential  objects  as  axes,  shoes  for  horses,  and  wheels 
for  carriages  revolved  the  everyday  life  of  the  community.  The  black- 
smith was  central  and  played  a most  basic  role  in  the  perpetuation  of 
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Figure  2.  Bea  Hensley’s  blacksmith  shop,  Spruce  Pine,  N.C. 


the  community.  As  Bea  Hensley  said,  “Every  fork  in  the  road  had  a grist 
mill  and  a blacksmith.”  However,  around  the  1920s  a technological 
wonder  appeared  in  the  mountains  which  in  a few  short  years  rendered 
the  blacksmith  and  his  skill  obsolete.  This  wonder  was  the  automobile. 

Mike  Hensley  explains: 

What  really  set  the  blacksmith  apart  was  his  ability  to  work  on  the 
wagons,  work  on  the  horses  and  all  of  that.  But  then  the  automobile 
came  along  and  the  tractor  came  along  and  that  put  the  horse  and  buggy 
and  the  livery  stable  out  of  business.  Then  after  that  transition  period, 
the  blacksmith,  as  we  knew  him  then,  could  not  keep  up  with  the  car. 
He  became  the  mechanic  or  the  body  shop  man  that  did  the  body  work. 

The  automobile  drove  the  majority  of  the  blacksmiths  out  of  the 
trade  altogether.  If  they  did  not  simply  go  back  to  farming,  many 
blacksmiths  converted  their  skills  to  become  mechanics  or  to  do  auto 
body  work.  Many  migrated  to  Detroit  at  this  time  to  work  on  the 
assembly  lines  where  they  were  subjected  to  the  forty-hour  work  week 
and  the  clock. 

In  Burnsville,  North  Carolina,  this  unflattering  fate  was  faced  by 
Daniel  Boone  VI,  a local  blacksmith  and  a direct  descendant  of  the 
famous  frontiersman.  Mr.  Boone,  however,  noticed  that  with  the 
automobile  came  not  only  the  demise  of  the  blacksmith  as  he  was 
known  but  also  a lot  of  people  eager  to  see  the  mountains  that  had  been, 
until  that  point,  distant  and  remote.  Burnsville  became  a hub  of  tourist 
traffic  as  people  from  the  east,  eager  to  work  their  way  into  the 
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mountains,  made  their  way  past  Daniel’s  blacksmith  shop  along  the 
main  street.  The  tourists  brought  with  them  money  and  were  eager  to 
purchase  artifacts  that  they  saw  as  representative  of  the  mountain 
culture.  As  early  as  1918,  Daniel  and  his  father,  Kelse,  were  making 
decorative  ironwork  that  was  marketed  directly  to  the  people  who  were 
visiting  in  their  new  automobiles.  He  sold  many  things  ranging  from 
pairs  of  andirons  or  a fireset  to  iron  giraffes  that  stood  two  feet  tall. 
Daniel  found  the  trade  so  profitable  that  by  1 926,  his  main  business  was 
making  ornamental  ironwork  for  the  tourist  market. 

With  this  new  market  came  a new  role  for  the  blacksmith  within  the 
community.  Ornamental  ironwork  was  to  be  the  vehicle  by  which  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  the  blacksmith  would  continue.  In  addition  to 
this  new  role  came  new  and  basic  qualities  of  creativity  and  artistry;  the 
work  done  no  longer  simply  serviced  utilitarian  necessity  but  had  to  be 
visually  and  aesthetically  pleasing.  The  blacksmith  was  now  an  artist 
who  worked  with  the  medium  of  iron  in  the  same  way  a potter  would 
work  with  clay.  These  new  qualities  attracted  a young  boy  in  the  town 
of  Burnsville  named  Bea  Hensley. 

Bea  Hensley  was  bom  in  1919,  the  son  of  a Baptist  preacher.  His 
father  was  a respected  man  in  the  community,  pastoring  as  many  as 
twelve  churches  at  one  time,  but  he  was  also  a man  who,  according  to 
Bea,  “couldn’t  tell  a hot  piece  of  metal  from  a cold  piece  except  to  touch 
it.”  However,  Bea  was  bom  possessing  an  artistic  temperament  and 
was  able  to  fit  well  into  the  new  role  of  the  blacksmith  artist.  As  Mike 
Hensley  retells  the  tale: 

I’ll  tell  you.  My  grandmother  has  told  me  this.  Grandmother  Hensley 
said  that  when  she  wanted  to  babysit  Dad  she  would  turn  her  flat  iron 
over  and  give  him  a nail  and  a hammer  and  he  would  sit  there  at  maybe 
eighteen  months,  two  years  old,  and  he  would  hammer  on  it.  And  it  kept 
him  occupied.  Or  she  would  drive  a nail  in  a board  and  start  the  nail  and 
make  sure  it  was  real  good  and  he’d  stand  there  and  hit  the  head  on  it 
trying  to  drive  it  through.  That  was  his  entertainment.  He  grew  up  with 
a hammer.  . . . But  still,  Dad  was  just  bom  this  way. 

Bea,  as  a young  child,  lived  a stone’s  throw  away  from  Daniel 
Boone’s  forge  in  Burnsville  and  would  hang  around  in  his  spare  time, 
standing  in  the  doorway  and  watching  Daniel  VI  work.  Bea  recalls,  “I 
hung  around  his  shop  when  I was  five,  six,  or  seven  years  old  because 
he  just  had  a little  shop.  A little  building  with  a crank  forge  that  was 
about  twelve  feet  in  diameter.” 

The  appeal  of  Daniel’s  blacksmith  shop  was  its  sights  and  sounds. 
I asked  Bea  why  he  would  spend  his  time  there. 

Hensley:  It  was  just  fascinating  to  see  him  work  and  make  things. 
Stinson:  What  made  it  fascinating? 
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Hensley:  I just  loved  the  sound  of  the  anvil  and  to  watch  him  work  and 
make  all  of  the  fancy  stuff  that  he  made. 

Bea’s  reminiscences  of  his  beginnings  in  smithing  are  similar  to 
those  of  Philip  Simmons,  an  ornamental  blacksmith  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  who  told  John  Vlach:  “Most  boys  become  apprentice 
on  account  of  the  action  goes  on  around  the  blacksmith  shop  like 
beating  on  the  red  hot  iron,  the  spark  flying  and  the  kids  like  that” 
(Vlach  12).  The  physical  arena  of  sight  and  sound  first  attracted  both 
young  Simmons  in  the  Low  Country  and  the  young  mountaineer 
Hensley  to  the  doorway  of  the  blacksmith  shop.  For  Bea,  part  of  his 
attraction  to  Boone’s  shop  was  a special  admiration  for  the  craftsman- 
ship of  an  older  artist.  Daniel  Boone  VI  was  using  his  creative  ability 
to  take  a piece  of  iron  and  shape  it  into  something  aesthetically 
beautiful  and,  in  Bea’s  description,  “fancy.”  At  home,  Bea  began  to 
mimic  the  procedures  that  he  had  seen  inside  the  shop.  By  the  age  of 
eight  he  was  acting  out  his  creative  impulses  by  hammering  and 
shaping  the  soft  metal  of  copper  on  his  mother’s  flat  iron.  By  ten  and 
eleven  he  was  making  gun  springs  and  hands  for  watches,  objects  that 
were  intricate  and  “fancy”  in  their  own  right,  just  on  a smaller  scale 
than  was  done  by  Daniel.  In  the  world  outside  of  the  shop,  Bea  was  able 
to  find  work  with  tasks  comparable  to  those  that  he  had  seen  in  Daniel’s 
forge,  but  they  did  not  satisfy  his  vision  of  the  blacksmith  shop  as  a 
realm  of  creativity  into  which  Bea  wanted  to  enter.  The  shop  held  the 
vehicles  for  creation  with  iron — anvil,  forge,  tools — and,  for  Bea,  was 
a workplace  that  transcended  the  everyday.  Bea  spent  time  standing  in 
the  doorway  of  this  special  workplace,  and  Daniel  Boone  VI  invited  his 
young  admirer  to  first  engage  in  the  work  of  the  blacksmith  and  handle 
and  become  familiar  with  the  tools  of  the  trade.  Bea  recalls: 

I spent  a lot  of  time  standing  in  the  front  door.  And  he’d  kind  of  kid  me 
and  say,  “Now  you  can  call  yourself  a blacksmith  when  you  make  this.” 
So  I’d  make  a little  old  axe  or  a double  bitted  axe  or  a hatchet  and  stuff 
like  that. 

The  informal  process  by  which  Bea  was  to  learn  the  trade  had 
begun  and  would  continue  off  and  on  for  a number  of  years.  By  the 
1 930s,  Bea’s  family  had  moved  about  seven  miles  away  from  Burnsville 
to  the  South  Toe  River.  At  this  time  Bea  enrolled  in  school;  he  would 
not  graduate  until  1938.  The  learningunderDaniel  did  not  stop,  though. 
Bea  owned  a Harley  Davidson  motorcycle  and  rode  to  and  from 
Daniel’s  shop  during  the  summer  and  on  weekends.  Although  the 
nation  was  in  the  Great  Depression,  tourism  into  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina,  surprisingly,  was  on  the  increase.  It  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  Daniel  to  make  three  hundred  dollars  in  one  week  from  the 
tourist  trade,  while  many  throughout  the  area  did  not  even  make  that 
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much  money  in  a year.  Tourism  was  now  very  big  business.  People 
were  now  not  only  traveling  through  in  automobiles  but  also  buying 
land  and  building  summer  homes  to  use  the  mountain  region  for  escape 
from  summer’s  heat  and  the  city’s  industrialization.  These  people 
appropriated  parts  of  mountain  culture  for  their  own  vacation  home 
decoration.  Bea  described  the  type  of  work  done  in  the  Burnsville  area 
in  the  1930s: 

It  was  a mixture  then  of  logging  equipment  and  tourist  homes  up  in  the 
section.  That  began  in,  oh,  19  and  32,  -35.  By  1938  the  tourist  trade, 
what  I mean  by  that  is  summer  homes,  people  building  summer  homes. 
They  wanted  them  rustic  with  all  kinds  of  “mountain  hardware,”  I call 
it.  Hinges  and  thumb-latch  handles  and  stuff  like  that.  From  then  on  it 
never  slowed  down. 

The  demographics  of  the  mountains  were  changing  dramatically. 
People  were  using  the  mountain  region  as  an  escape  from  an  urban 
society,  but  they  were  never  fully  integrated  into  the  local  society. 
Their  new  residences  attracted  the  oxymoronic  term  “tourist  home.” 
These  people  only  lived  in  the  area  for  a limited  time  during  the  year, 
but  they  wanted  to  feel  as  if  they  were  a part  of  the  local  culture,  which 
they  readily  romanticized.  They  superficially  appropriated  what  they 
perceived  as  mountain  culture,  the  “mountain  hardware”  that  Bea 
speaks  about.  They  also  respected  the  hand-made  quality  of  work  by 
the  ornamental  blacksmith,  appreciating  that  one  person  made  the 
product  from  start  to  finish.  A new  market  had  arisen  for  the  work  of 
the  blacksmith. 

This  growing  demand  for  ornamental  ironwork  was  further  cata- 
pulted in  1937  when  Daniel  Boone  VI  received  a contract  for  restora- 
tion work  in  Colonial  Williamsburg.  Although  first  delayed  by  restric- 
tions placed  on  the  use  of  iron  during  the  Second  World  War,  this  job 
lasted  over  ten  years  and  employed  a number  of  people  from  the  Boone 
clan.  Some  did  fine  and  artistic  details,  while  others  completed  larger 
assembly  work.  For  the  restoration,  Boone  and  his  family  built  a forge 
in  Spruce  Pine  a quarter  of  a mile  off  the  newly  constructed  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway.  The  restoration  at  Williamsburg  placed  Daniel  Boone  VI  in 
the  forefront  of  ornamental  ironwork.  Not  only  did  this  contract  allow 
the  Boone  Forge  to  experiment  further  in  the  use  of  iron  as  an  art,  but 
it  also  placed  Boone’s  work  in  a most  conspicuous  place  where  people 
could  admire  it  and  ask  how  they  could  acquire  their  own  pieces.  The 
recognition  increased  demand  for  work  by  the  Boone  shop,  and  after 
graduating  from  high  school  in  1938,  Bea  Hensley  joined  its  workers. 

Bea  went  to  work  full  time  for  Daniel,  but  in  the  early  1940s, 
because  of  World  War  II,  Bea  had  to  move  to  a machine  shop  in  Spruce 
Pine  where  he  worked  as  a foreman.  After  the  war  Hensley  returned  to 
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help  complete  the  Boone  shop’s  work  for  the  Williamsburg  restoration. 
By  1953,  Daniel  Boone  VI  moved  back  to  Burnsville,  and  Bea  bought 
the  shop  in  Spruce  Pine  and  went  into  ornamental  ironwork  full  time. 
Tourists  and  summer  visitors  have  kept  Bea  supplied  with  plenty  of 
work. 

Hensley:  We  have  a tremendous  amount  of  homes  up  in  the  mountains, 
and  people  don’t  realize  it.  You  drive  out  the  road  and  you’ll  see  a one- 
lane  road  going  into  a laurel,  and  out  on  the  ridge  somewhere  there  will 
be  a million  dollar  home  setting  up  there.  And  there  are  not  just  one  or 
two,  there  are  a lot  of  them.  It’s  surprising.  Take  the  Linville  Resort.  I’ve 
done  work  for  them  for  years.  And  up  around  Blowing  Rock  and  Boone, 
around  that  section.  These  golf  courses  and  places  brought  a lot  of  work 
in,  too. 

Stinson:  So  there’s  a lot  of  money  coming  in. 

Hensley:  Oh,  yeah.  Yeah.  In  my  lifetime  . . . there’s  always  been  a 
tremendous  amount  of  building  going  on. 

Bea  adds  that  he  “doesn’t  ever  think  of  catching  up.  ...  If  I were 
to  get  within  a year  I think  a depression  was  to  come.”  He  implies  that 
the  country  would  have  to  be  in  very  bad  economic  shape  for  him  not 
to  have  any  orders  for  his  work.  If  one  is  to  judge  his  statement  against 
the  amount  of  money  and  interest  that  Daniel  Boone  VI  had  even  during 
the  country’s  worst  depression,  that  time  will  never  come. 

With  the  new  artistic  element  involved  in  the  blacksmithing,  it  was 
hard  for  Bea  to  find  an  apprentice  for  his  shop.  While  Bea  was  working 
at  the  machine  shop  during  the  war  he  first  tried  to  find  an  apprentice. 
Mike  Hensley  remembers: 

At  that  time  he  tried  twenty-two  men  in  one  year  and  never  found  a one 
of  them  that  could  blacksmith.  It’s  a different  field  altogether  because 
it’s  not  letting  a machine  do  the  work  for  you.  You’re  actually  doing  the 
work.  So  it  makes  it  a little  bit  harder  to  be  a blacksmith. 

Bea  did,  however,  find  an  apprentice  in  his  son  Mike.  His  son  had 
the  sense  of  artistry  necessary  for  the  ornamental  blacksmith.  Bea  says 
that  Mike  was  “a  pretty  good  artist  by  the  time  he  was  four  years  old,” 
a statement  that  implies  this  ability  is  inborn  and  not  something  that  can 
be  taught.  The  men  who  worked  under  Bea  at  the  machine  shop  did  not 
have  this  quality.  Had  it  been  fifty  years  earlier  these  men  may  well 
have  been  blacksmiths  for  their  communities,  but  under  the  new 
definition  and  role  of  the  blacksmith,  they  were  not  able  to  fulfill  the 
artistic  demand. 

At  the  age  of  four  Mike  worked  on  candle  cups  for  a chandel  ier  that 
Bea  was  making  for  the  recreation  hall  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Base 
in  Illinois.  Mike’s  work  started  on  a fifteen-pound  anvil  that  Bea  made 
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Figure  3.  Fireset  made  by  Mike  and  Bea  Hensley,  1992. 
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Figure  4.  Design  proposal  by  Mike  Hensley  on  company  stationery. 

from  a railroad  rail.  Mike  remembers  the  special  qualities  of  learning 
from  his  father: 

He  gave  me  the  freedom  to  create  what  I wanted  to.  In  other  words,  when 
I went  in  I didn’t  have  a specific  job  to  work  on.  I might  go  in  this 
afternoon  and  sweep  the  floors,  and  he’d  say,  “Okay.  I’m  finished  with 
my  fire.  You  can  go  ahead  and  play  in  it.”  Well  I would  go  over  and  I 
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would  heat  up  a piece  and  hammer  on  it.  It  may  not  have  been  any  good, 
but  I had  the  freedom  to  shape  it  into  what  I wanted  to  shape.  And  he 
would  tell  me,  “Okay.  Now  you  need  to  hold  your  hammer  this  way  and 
make  it  move  this  way.”  He  would  show  me  how  to  hold  my  hammer 
and  things  like  that.  And  he  would  let  me  create  my  own  scrollwork.  I’ve 
got  my  first  leaf.  It’s  backwards  from  the  way  he  makes  one.  But  he 
allowed  me  to  do  it.  And  it’s  a real,  real  small  one  and  everything,  but, 
youknow,  at  five  years  old  I didn’t  have  the  strength  that  I’ve  got  today 
to  hammer.  Everything  was  smaller. 

Mike’s  learning  the  craft  parallelled  Bea’s  early  learning.  Both 
made  small  objects  by  imitating  the  work  of  people  they  admired. 
North  Carolina  potter  Charlie  Craven  recalls  a similar  learning  process 
by  making  small  objects  in  traditional  pottery:  “I  started  making  little 
stuff  when  I was  about  nine  or  ten  years  old.  Maybe  little  jugs,  little 
pitchers  and  stuff  like  that”  (Zug  246).  The  two  very  different  traditions 
parallel  each  other  in  the  way  by  which  the  knowledge  is  passed 
through  generations.  Charlie  Craven  was  bom  into  a family  known  for 
its  pottery.  Mike,  like  Charlie,  was  able  to  be  inside  the  shop  working 
with  his  father.  Earlier  Bea  had  learned  in  the  shop  of  an  artist  outside 
of  his  family,  and  he  ultimately  bought  that  shop  shaping  it  into  a 
Hensley  family  craft  context.  Mike,  born  with  the  artistic  ability,  was 
also  bom  into  a situation  in  which  he  was  able  to  help  out  actively  in 
the  blacksmith  shop  even  as  a child. 

Today  Bea  and  Mike  work  out  of  their  shop  in  Spruce  Pine  and  have 
a clientele  that  spans  the  globe.  The  automobile  and  other  forms  of 
transportation  that  had  destroyed  the  need  for  the  local  blacksmith  now 
take  the  work  of  the  ornamental  blacksmith  to  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
have  allowed  Bea  and  Mike  to  come  in  contact  with  people  that  they 
would  have  never  known  had  it  not  been  for  their  work. 

Creation  and  artistry  are  now  the  most  basic  necessities  for  the 
blacksmith  in  his  new  role.  Gone  are  the  days  in  which  the  blacksmith 
was  the  center  of  the  folk  community.  Now  outsiders’  desires  to 
observe  the  traditions  and  own  hand-made  objects  serves  as  economic 
support  for  the  craft.  People  see  in  the  blacksmith  the  antithesis  of 
modern-day  assembly  line  goods  and  processes.  The  smith — a single 
artist — shapes  the  artifact  from  start  to  finish.  In  buying  the  works  of 
Bea  and  Mike,  people  are  buying  a product  made  out  of  metal  able  to 
stand  up  against  nature’s  elements  but  also  to  oppose,  symbolically,  the 
anonymous  processes  of  the  industrial  age  and  its  division  of  labor.  A 
piece  of  smith-shaped  iron  will  be  around  for  a long  time,  resistant  to 
changes  that  will  occur  around  it. 

In  their  roles  as  ornamental  blacksmiths,  Bea  and  Mike  work  on 
their  own  terms  in  processes  that  define  them  as  individual  artists.  As 
Bea  Hensley  explains,  creation  plays  the  essential  role: 
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I’ve  been  blacksmithing  for  fifty-two  years  and  for  a lot  of  those  years 
I’ve  gotten  up  at  three  o’clock  and  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  have 
worked  until  nine  at  night.  A craftsman,  he  wants  to  start  when  he  wants 
to  and  he  wants  to  quit  when  he  wants  to.  And  he  does  his  best  work. 
But  you’re  enjoying  that,  you  see,  and  you’re  creating  something, 
watching  it  grow  from  a piece  of  metal  into  a pair  of  andirons  or  a fire 
set. 

The  blacksmith  shop  is  the  arena  of  creation  for  Bea  today,  just  as 
it  was  when  he  was  a young  boy  hanging  around  Daniel  Boone’s  forge. 
Time  is  irrelevant  in  the  presence  of  the  need  and  desire  to  create,  and 
the  blacksmith  shop  holds  all  the  vehicles — the  forge,  the  tools,  and  the 
anvil.  It  offers  a sense  of  the  transcendental  for  Bea  and  his  son,  Mike. 
It  is  the  realm  of  special  creativity. 
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The  Biography  of  a Local  Legend 

By  Camilla  A.  Collins 


One  of  the  most  interesting  local  legends  in  John  Harden’s  Tar 
Heel  Ghosts  concerns  the  mysterious  appearance  of  a light  along  the 
railroad  tracks  at  a small  station  in  North  Carolina  (44-51).  The  light 
began  to  appear  at  Maco  Station  shortly  after  the  accidental  death  of  Joe 
Baldwin,  a conductor  on  the  then  Washington,  Manchester,  and 
Augusta  line. 

One  night  the  rear  coach  on  which  Joe  was  riding  became  un- 
coupled, and  Joe,  realizing  that  another  train  was  approaching,  seized 
a lantern,  stationed  himself  on  the  rear  platform  of  the  coach,  and 
attempted  to  notify  the  oncoming  train  of  his  predicament  by  waving 
the  lantern.  However,  Joe’s  efforts  were  useless  for  the  train  kept 
moving  faster  and  finally  crashed  into  the  uncoupled  coach.  At  the 
impact  of  the  crash  Joe  Baldwin  was  decapitated.  His  signal  lantern 
landed  away  from  the  wreckage  and  continued  to  bum.  Since  that  fatal 
accident,  the  mysterious  light  which  appears  at  night  along  the  tracks 
at  Maco  Station,  or  so  the  story  goes,  is  the  lantern  carried  by  Joe 
Baldwin’s  ghost  searching  for  his  head  (45-46). 

In  addition  to  these  basic  aspects  of  the  legend.  Harden  also 
supplies  other  evidence  about  Joe  Baldwin’s  light.  From  its  first 
appearance  in  1867,  the  year  Joe  was  killed,  the  light  follows  a regular 
pattern. 


Burke  County  native  Cam  Collins  teaches  folklore  at  Western  Kentucky 
University.  A graduate  of  the  Folklore  Institute  at  Indiana  University, 
Cam  has  lectured  extensively  on  the  relationship  of  folklore  and  gender 
and  was  the founding  editor  of the  rejuvenated journal  Southern  F olklore. 
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From  a vantage  point  the  light  is  First  seen  at  some  distance  down  the 
track,  maybe  a mile  away.  It  starts  with  a flicker  over  the  left  rail,  very 
much  as  if  someone  had  struck  a match.  Then  it  grows  a little  brighter, 
and  begins  creeping  up  the  track  toward  you.  As  it  becomes  brighter  it 
increases  in  momentum.  Then  it  dashes  forward  with  a rather  incredible 
velocity  at  the  same  time  swinging  faster  from  side  to  side. 

Finally  it  comes  to  a sudden  halt  some  seventy-five  yards  away, 
glows  there  like  a fiery  eye,  and  then  speeds  backward  down  the  track, 
as  if  retreating  from  some  unseen  danger.  It  stops  where  it  made  its  first 
appearance,  hangs  there  ominously  for  a moment,  like  a moon  in 
miniature,  and  then  vanishes  into  nothingness.  (47) 

Harden  does  not  identify  a source  for  this  description,  and  he  does  not 
indicate  whether  he  considers  it  an  integral  part  of  the  legend. 

Because  the  pattern  of  the  light’s  appearance  strikingly  corre- 
sponds to  the  frantic  efforts  made  by  Joe  Baldwin  to  signal  the 
approaching  train,  one  can  conclude  that  this  pattern  is  also  part  of  the 
legend.  In  addition,  the  way  the  light  disappears  is  an  obvious  parallel 
to  the  way  Joe’s  light  kept  burning  on  the  night  of  the  accident. 

The  history  of  Joe  Baldwin’s  light,  as  Harden  surveys  it,  includes 
a story  of  railroad  men  testifying  to  the  appearance  of  two  lights.  In 
1 873  the  second  light  began  weaving  nightly  along  the  tracks  at  Maco 
Station.  The  two  lights,  approaching  from  opposite  directions,  would 
then  meet  one  another  (47).  The  earthquake  of  1886  apparently  halted 
Joe  Baldwin’s  search  for  his  head  and  also  halted  the  appearance  of  the 
second  light.  Shortly  after  the  earthquake,  however,  a single  light 
reappeared,  and  the  “Folks  know  that  Joe  Baldwin  was  again  looking 
for  his  head”  (48). 

Another  story  connects  President  Grover  Cleveland  with  Joe 
Baldwin’s  light.  One  night  in  1889  the  train  on  which  Cleveland  was 
riding  stopped  near  Maco  Station  for  water  and  wood. 

The  night  was  balmy,  and  President  Cleveland  alighted  from  his 
special  coach  to  take  a stroll  along  the  tracks.  While  walking  along,  he 
saw  a train  signalman  with  two  lanterns,  one  red  and  the  other  green. 

“Tell  me,”  said  the  President,  “What  is  the  purpose  of  carrying  two 
signal  lanterns?” 

Before  the  presidential  train  started  rolling  toward  Wilmington 
again.  President  Cleveland  had  the  full  story  of  Joe  Baldwin’s  ghost 
light.  He  also  found  out  that  the  two  lanterns  were  used  at  Maco  Station 
so  that  engineers  would  not  be  deceived  by  the  ghostly  weaving  of  the 
Joe  Baldwin’s  light.  (48) 

This  connection  of  a famous  person  with  the  Baldwin  light  tends  to 
verify  the  existence  of  the  light,  much  in  the  same  way  as  does  the 
earthquake  of  1 886.  Harden  reports  the  event  in  1 889  as  a matter  of  fact 
and  even  records  the  direct  question  of  President  Cleveland. 
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Exactly  who  told  Cleveland  the  full  story  is  far  from  clear.  The 
story  serves,  however,  as  an  explanation  for  the  use  of  two  signal  lights 
at  Maco  Station,  which  immediately  brings  to  mind  the  previous  story 
of  the  appearance  of  two  ghostly  lights.  Such  an  association  points  out 
the  factors  which  tend  to  group  themselves  into  various  aspects  of  a 
legend. 

That  President  Cleveland’s  train  stopped  at  Maco  Station  for  water 
and  wood  is  possible.  Harden  offers  an  eye  witness  account  of  the 
event: 

B.M.  Jones,  of  the  auditing  department  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  line  at 
Wilmington,  was  on  the  scene  when  the  presidential  train  stopped.  He 
was  a small,  bare-foot  boy  at  the  time,  but  he  remembered  well  being 
hoisted  up  so  that  affable  President  Cleveland  could  shake  his  hand. 

. . . (48) 

How  did  this  small,  barefoot  boy  manage  to  be  at  the  station  the 
night  the  presidential  train  stopped?  Was  he  hoisted  up  by  someone 
who  was  standing  along  the  tracks  when  Cleveland  went  for  his  stroll? 
Did  he  hear  someone  tell  President  Cleveland  about  the  need  for  two 
signal  lights  or  about  Joe’s  light?  If  the  presidential  train  was  scheduled 
to  stop  at  Maco  Station,  then  B.  M.  Jones,  and  others  as  well,  could  have 
turned  out  to  witness  the  event.  Harden  makes  no  other  reference  to  an 
eye-witness  account  of  that  night,  but  because  he  also  offers  a descrip- 
tion of  Joe’s  light  by  a somewhat  older  Jones,  who  recalled  later  being 
with  a group  of  boys  along  the  tracks  one  night  and  seeing  the  ghostly 
light,  it  is  possible  that  the  connection  of  President  Cleveland  with  the 
history  of  the  Baldwin  light  also  came  from  Jones  who,  an  official  of 
the  railroad,  would  have  an  interest  in  stories  related  to  his  occupation. 

As  Harden  notes,  Jones’s  description  of  the  light  he  saw  with  the 
group  of  boys  corresponds  to  what  happened  to  Joe’s  lantern  on  the 
night  of  the  accident. 

The  light,  he  said,  appeared  down  the  track  ahead  of  them,  weaved  along 
toward  them,  and  then  suddenly  described  an  arc  and  landed  over  beside 
the  track  in  the  swamp — Just  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  from  someone’s 
hand.  . . . (48-49) 

Other  reports,  also  from  railroad  employees,  verify  the  movement 
and  intensity  of  the  light.  An  operations  official,  whom  Harden 
identifies  only  as  a “veteran  of  forty  years  of  railroading,”  was  riding 
along  the  line  with  an  engineer.  Apparently  just  about  Maco  Station  the 
engineer  saw  “a  light  ahead  ...  set  his  brakes,  and  was  beginning  to 
stop  when  the  light  disappeared”  (49).  J.  R.  Blind,  A.  B.  Love,  and 
Frank  Murphy  have  reported  seeing  the  light  in  recent  times,  though 
Harden  in  1 954  does  not  specify  how  recently.  Murphy,  whom  Harden 
quotes  directly,  stated  that  the  light  was  almost  bright  enough  to  read 
by  (49). 
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Murphy’s  estimation  of  the  light’s  intensity  is  interesting  when 
compared  to  that  of  the  two  lights  which  began  toappear  in  1873.  Those 
two  lights  supposedly  shone  “ with  the  brightness  of  25-watt  electric 
bulbs  (as  estimated  later)  . . (47).  Harden’s  qualification  as  to  when 

this  estimation  was  made  only  tends  to  confuse  the  issue. 

The  history  of  Joe  Baldwin’s  light  can  be  summarized  briefly  at  this 
point.  From  Harden’s  discussion  one  notes  that  the  light  first  appeared 
shortly  after  Joe’s  death  in  1867,  was  joined  by  another  light  in  1873, 
andafterthe  earthquake  of  1886  began  toappear  again  as  asingle  light. 
In  1889  President  Cleveland  became  connected  with  the  light,  at  least 
according  to  one  report.  Additional  reports  record  the  light’s  appear- 
ance in  recent  times. 

Harden’s  failure  to  date  these  more  recent  reports  is  completely 
unsatisfactory,  especially  if  he  got  them  directly.  His  method  of 
discussion,  however,  leads  one  to  believe  that  he  gathered  them  from 
secondary  sources.  Such  is  almost  certainly  the  case  with  the  earlier 
reports.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  folklorist,  Harden’s  failure  to 
include  accurate  and  complete  references  for  any  of  his  sources  is 
inexcusable. 

After  relating  the  history  of  Joe  Baldwin’s  light.  Harden  discusses 
several  attempts  to  explain  its  appearance.  One  explanation  is  that  “the 
lightcomes  from  automobile  headlights,  as  cars  pass  somewhere  inthe 
vicinity  . . (49).  Harden  notes  that  Joe’s  light  was  appearing  before 

automobiles  were  used  and  before  there  were  any  paved  highways  in 
the  region.  To  clearly  discount  this  explanation  a group  of  people  once 
closed  all  the  roads  in  the  vicinity.  According  to  Harden: 

persons  were  posted  at  all  intersections  and  points  along  the  roads  and 
highways  for  some  distance  from  Maco,  and  for  more  than  an  hour,  on 
midnight,  no  automobile  traffic  was  allowed  to  enter  the  area.  But  the 
unearthly  light  danced  and  swung  and  bobbed  up  and  down  the  track  just 
the  same.  (50) 

That  the  roads  were  blocked  off  at  midnight  indicates  that  the  appear- 
ance of  Joe’s  light  was  by  then  associated  with  the  bewitching  and 
magical  elements  accompanying  the  midnight  hour.  In  fact,  Harden 
notes  earlier  that  “the  ghostly  performance  has  afforded  midnight 
thrills  to  many  hundreds”  (46).  One  cannot  ignore  the  effect  which  this 
association  would  have  on  the  reputation  of  stories  about  the  ghost 
light.  In  addition,  one  must  raise  the  question  of  who  kept  watch  at 
Maco  Station  that  midnight  while  the  roads  were  blocked. 

Another  attempt  to  verify  the  light’s  appearance  involved  a ma- 
chine gun  detachment  from  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina.  The  detach- 
ment camped  out  for  a short  while  at  Maco  but  was  unable  either  to 
verify  or  to  discredit  Joe’s  search  for  his  head  (Harden  50).  Even  a 
scientific  explanation  was  sought.  The  scientist,  a man  from  Washing- 
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ton,  D.C.,  concluded  that  “the  light  was  no  ‘ignis  fatuus,’  as  he  had 
sought  to  establish”  (Harden  50).  Seeking  verification  from  a military 
detachment  and  a scientific  investigator,  especially  one  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  also  tends  to  perpetuate  stories  rather  than  to  dispel  them. 
Whether  these  verifications  were  actually  sought  or  not  is  not  clear 
from  Harden’s  discussion.  They  do  bear  qualities,  however,  which 
mark  them  as  possible  I-told-you-so  explanations  by  the  folk  for  the 
authenticity  of  their  light. 

Harden’s  treatment  of  the  Joe  Baldwin  light  offers  evidence  of  the 
endurance  of  the  legend  in  time  as  well  as  evidence  of  the  folk  nature 
of  the  legend.  He  does  not  offer  any  text  as  such  and  seems  to  be 
unaware  of  the  possibility  that  he  is  dealing  with  several  different 
aspects  of  the  same  legend.  He  does  state  that  he  is  dealing  with  a ghost 
story,  but,  unfortunately,  the  folk  nature  of  that  story  and  its  analogues 
with  other  folk  traditions  are  not  utilized  as  evidence  to  support  his 
statement. 

Various  aspects  of  the  folk  nature  of  this  legend  have  already  been 
mentioned.  The  light’s  regular  pattern  of  appearance  and  disappear- 
ance corresponds  to  Joe’s  efforts  to  signal  the  approaching  train  and  to 
the  way  his  light  kept  burning  after  the  crash.  The  association  of  the 
light  with  the  earthquake  of  1 886  and  with  President  Cleveland  in  1889 
is  probably  verification  of  the  light’s  existence  from  the  folk  point  of 
view.  Also,  the  efforts  to  explain  the  light’s  appearance,  especially 
calling  in  a military  detachment  and  a scientist,  carry  the  implications 
of  further  folk  authenticity  for  the  legend.  The  fact  that  Joe’s  light  can 
be  seen  at  midnight  is  further  evidence  of  the  folk  nature  of  the  legend. 
The  most  interesting  evidence,  however,  at  least  on  the  basis  of 
Harden’s  rather  unclear  sources,  is  that  the  story  of  Joe  Baldwin’s  light 
seems  to  have  been  perpetuated  by  employees  of  the  railroad. 

The  story  of  Joe  Baldwin’s  light  contains  several  striking  tradi- 
tional motifs.  Using  Baughman’s  Type  and  Motif  Index  of  the  Folktales 
of  England  and  North  America,  one  can  identify  the  following  motifs: 
E334.2.2.  “Ghost  of  person  killed  in  an  accident  seen  at  death  or  burial 
spot”;  E337(a)  “Re-enactment  of  activities  just  before  violent  death”; 
E.419.7. 1*  “Ghost  returns  to  search  for  head”;  and  E599.7  “Ghost 
carries  lantern.”  Considering  the  evidence,  Harden’s  conclusion  that 
the  Maco  Station  light  is  a ghost  story  seems  justified. 

Another  legend  similar  to  that  of  Joe  Baldwin’s  light  appears  in 
Ruth  Ann  Musick’s  The  Telltale  Lilac  Bush  and  Other  West  Virginia 
Ghost  Tales.  “The  Headless  Man,”  in  her  section  on  railroad  ghosts, 
concerns  the  decapitation  of  a trainman  in  an  accident.  At  the  scene  of 
the  accident,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  tracks  at  Fairmont,  people  report 
having  seen  a headless  man  carrying  a lantern  to  search  for  his  head.  In 
Louis  C.  Jones’s  Things  That  Go  Bump  in  the  Night,  a brakeman 
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rendered  headless  in  an  accident  appears  years  later  to  warn  a friend  of 
imminent  danger.  The  headless  brakeman  also  carries  a lantern  and 
appears  at  the  scene  where  the  accident  had  happened.  Harden’s  own 
treatment  of  Joe  Baldwin’s  light,  with  slight  paragraph  modifications, 
is  included  in  The  Life  Treasury  of  American  Folklore. 

During  the  years  of  my  youth  in  the  western  part  of  North  Carolina, 
I was  fascinated  by  the  story  of  Joe  Baldwin’s  lightandalways  intended 
to  be  among  those  people  who  paid  a visit  to  Maco  Station  at  midnight. 
Unfortunately,  1 cannot  offer  here  my  own  account  of  Joe  Baldwin’s 
search  for  his  head,  but  when  students  in  my  classes  tell  their  scary 
stories.  I’m  happy  to  join  in  with  my  own  version  of  the  local  legend 
about  Joe  Baldwin. 
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Co-Winner  1992  W.  Amos  Abrams  Prize 

A Study  of  the  Personal  Experience 
Narratives  of  Ernest  Luck, 
an  Asheboro  Raconteur 

by  Robbie  Brittain 

Sauntering  toward  Em’s  house,  I took  on  the  persona  of  Charles 
Kuralt  and  envisioned  myself  beginning  another  On  the  Road  profile. 
The  gnawing  roar  of  my  father’s  nearby  combine,  however,  soon 
dissipated  my  fantasy.  Visions  of  both  my  production  crew  and  its 
smorgasbord  of  high  tech  equipment  faded.  In  reality,  my  grandfather 
was  at  my  side  and  my  time-wom  tape  recorder  was  firmly  in  my  hand. 

I stopped  for  a moment  and  gazed  at  my  surroundings.  It  was 
Saturday,  October  19,  1991,  yet  a time  traveler  would  surely  have 
guessed  an  earlier  decade,  perhaps  century.  Certainly,  rural  Randolph 
County  does  not  epitomize  change;  nor  does  the  homeplace  of  Ernest 
Luck.  Located  approximately  four  miles  south  of  the  Asheboro  city 
limit,  Em’s  home  on  Southmont  Drive  has  become  a favorite  spot  to 
stop  and  rest  fora  spell  for  his  friends  and  neighbors.  However,  visitors 
quickly  leam  that  an  intended  brief  stay  can  turn  into  an  entire 
afternoon  of  looking,  learning,  and  listening. 

Although  Asheboro  is  noted  for  being  the  home  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Zoological  Park,  Ern  has  his  own  zoo  and  gardens. 
Oftentimes,  he  takes  visitors  on  a trip  to  his  bee  gums  as  he  tells  of  the 
outlook  for  the  year’s  honey  yield,  or  he  gestures  for  the  visitor  to 

Robbie  Brittain,  an  undergraduate  student  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  wrote  his  study  of Ernest  Luck 's  tales  for  a folklore  course  with 
Charles  Zug  III. 
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follow  him  to  the  chicken  coop  as  he  checks  on  his  bantam  hen  and  her 
day-old  chicks.  After  becoming  acquainted  with  Ern’s  apiary  and 
backyard  petting  zoo,  visitors  are  then  directed  toward  his  picture- 
perfect  gardens.  Whether  you  find  yourself  in  his  watermelon  patch  or 
walking  down  one  of  his  numerous  rows  ofstring  beans,  just  offer  a few 
words  of  praise  for  his  green  thumb  and  you  will  receive  a bounty  of 
homegrown  goodies.  Aside  from  Em’s  pets  and  his  vegetables,  there 
is  one  other  variable  that  makes  this  eighty-one  year  old,  half-Indian- 
blooded  man  such  a neighborhood  attraction:  his  penchant  for 
storytelling.  Whereas  Ern’s  vegetables  are  perishable,  his  personal 
experience  narratives  have  proven  to  be  quite  durable — especially  as 
they  have  entered  the  local  folklore. 

Familiar  with  both  Ern’s  repertoire  and  my  desire  to  record  a 
sampling  of  Ern’s  stories,  my  grandfather  was  poised  with  special 
requests.  When  my  grandfather  told  Em  that  I would  like  to  record 
some  of  his  stories,  Em  responded  with  a laugh — a laugh  that  suggested 
he  did  not  realize  either  the  respect  that  had  arisen  among  the  commu- 
nity for  his  personal  experience  narratives  or  the  power  of  his  stories  to 
provide  information  and  to  spark  meanings  for  his  listeners.  Folklorist 
Sandra  Stahl  says  that  it  is  common  for  the  tellers  of  personal  experi- 
ence narrative  to  be  unaware  that  they  are  indeed  storytellers  with 
established  repertoires  (268). 

Once  he  shrugged  off  the  seeming  embarrassment  of  being  taped, 
Ern  launched  into  the  story  of  an  airplane  trip  in  which  he,  as  a 
passenger,  was  forced  to  fly  a plane  because  the  pilot  had  passed  out 
from  excessive  drinking.  Overflowing  with  action  and  details,  this 
personal  experience  narrative  is  one  of  the  community’s  favorites: 

Well,  that  time  I went  with  the  law  [man]  in  Mecklenburg  County, 
I went  withhim  to  West  Virginia — way  over  in  West  Virginia.  And  they 
had  a big  corn  shucking  there  that  night.  And,  oh,  you  never  saw  such 
a pile  of  corn.  And  no  quicker  than  we  got  there  and  landed — had  to 
come  down  the  gaps  of  the  mountain  and  land  in  the  bottom — than  that 
man  came  with  a jeep  down  there  and  got  us  and  took  us  up  there  [to  the 
com  shucking]  and  wanted  to  give  us  a drink  of  whiskey.  He  said,  “I 
know  that’s  what  you’re  up  here  for”  to  the  fellow  who  was  with  me. 

And  we  went  into  the  little  old  house  there  and  he  had  still  beer  and 
he  had  liquor.  And  I told  him  that  I would  drink  some  of  the  still  beer, 
but  I wouldn’t  drink  no  liquor.  That  fool  [the  pilot]  got  drunk.  It  was 
along  about  two  o’clock  in  the  evening.  And  he  got  drunk  and  he  sobered 
up  just  before  night.  And  he  got  drunk  again  and  came  up  there  and 
wallowed  around  in  the  [com]  shucks.  Then  he  got  kind  of  sobered  up 
again  in  the  night  and  he  went  and  got  into  it  [the  liquor,  again]  and  was 
still  drunk  when  I went  to  bed  that  night. 

[The  next  morning]  whenever  we  left  out  of  that  bottom  that  little  old 
plane  was  just  crying  and  it  looked  like  it  wasn’t  three  feet  over  the  tree 
tops  going  up  the  gap  of  that  mountain. 
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Got  up  there  and  started  back  this  way  [toward  North  Carolina]  and 
he  [the  pilot]  just  fell  over  in  there.  ...  I had  to  keep  the  plane  up.  It 
would  hit  those  air  pockets,  you  know,  and  it  would  feel  like  it  would 
drop  ten  feet.  And  I would  raise  it  back  up.  If  I had  have  had  a parachute, 
I would  have  gotten  that  thing  up  high  and  would  have  landed  out  over 
some  big  field. 

...  I got  out  there  [to  the  airport]  and  circled  around.  And  I beat  him 
[the  drunken  pilot]  over  the  head  and  all,  and  it  woke  him  up.  I really 
hit  him,  I mean,  in  the  side  of  the  head.  I was  fixing  to  land  the  old  plane 
and  I got  him  woke  up  and  he  said,  [Em’s  voice  impersonates  a half- 
drunken  man]  “Where  are  we  at?”  And  I said,  “Over  the  airport.”  And 
I said,  “I  want  you  to  land  this  thing.  Are  you  sober  enough  to  land  it?” 
He  said,  “Yeah.” 

He  hit  the  ground  too  much  like  that  [gestures  a sharp  angle]  and  the 
plane  bounced.  I bet  it  bounced  as  far  as  from  here  to  the  end  of  my 
driveway.  I was  scared  to  death. 

...  He  tried  to  get  me  to  go  with  him  time  after  time.  I wouldn’t  ever 
go  ride  in  the  plane  no  more.  That’s  the  last  plane  that  this  boy  has  ever 
been  in.  And  as  long  as  my  feet  stay  on  the  ground,  I’m  all  right.  I don’t 
care  how  high  he  gets,  just  as  long  as  he  leaves  my  feet  on  the  ground. 

In  “Personal  Narratives  Reconsidered,”  John  Robinson  cites  Teun 
van  Dijk’s  “that  events  must  be  ‘remarkable’  in  order  to  succeed  as 
personal  experience  narratives”  (59).  Certainly,  Era’s  account  of 
successfully  flying  a plane  in  the  absence  of  its  drunken  pilot  may  be 
classified  as  remarkable.  Although  it  functions  as  entertainment,  Em’s 
incredible  narrative  also  embodies  an  airofbelievability.  Recalling  his 
story  with  vivid  detail,  Era  conforms  to  the  journalistic  principle  of 
revealing  the  five  w’s — who,  what,  where,  when,  and  why — in  an 
effort  to  dispel  any  doubts  among  listeners  that  his  story  is  true. 

Besides  amplifying  details  such  as  the  plane’s  height  above  the 
trees  when  it  took  flight  and  the  plane’s  sudden  drop  in  altitude  when 
it  hit  an  air  pocket.  Era’s  lively  gestures  and  references  to  his  own 
environs  not  only  illustrate  his  stories,  but  also  add  to  their  credibility. 
For  example,  when  Em  tells  of  the  plane  hitting  and  bouncing  off  the 
ground,  he  is  quick  to  use  his  left  hand  to  demonstrate  the  sharp  angle 
at  which  the  plane  struck  the  runway.  He  then  adds  that  the  plane 
bounced  as  far  as  the  distance  from  his  kitchen  table  to  the  end  of  his 
driveway.  Obviously,  Em  goes  to  great  lengths  to  stimulate  the  minds 
of  his  listeners.  By  encouraging  his  audience  to  formulate  mental 
pictures  of  his  stories.  Era  is  hoping  that  the  cliche  “seeing  is  believing” 
will  apply  to  events  which  are  reproduced  through  the  power  of 
imagination. 

Although  the  audience’s  acceptance  of  belief  in  personal  experi- 
ence narratives  varies,  linguists  William  Labov  and  Joshua  Waletzky 
say  that  the  narrative’s  making  of  a point  is  essential  (Robinson  63).  In 
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Em’s  plane  story,  one  of  his  most  poignant  points  is  his  attitude  toward 
modernization.  Notice  that  the  reason  for  taking  the  plane  ride  is  to  go 
to  a corn  shucking.  Therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  narrative  Em 
establishes  an  ironic  interplay  between  tradition  and  modernization. 
Although  modernization  allows  Em  and  his  friend  to  attend  a tradi- 
tional event,  modernization  also  places  their  lives  in  jeopardy.  While 
Ern  acknowledges  that  there  are  members  of  his  generation,  such  as  the 
pilot,  who  have  betrayed  their  traditional  ways  in  favor  of  moderniza- 
tion, he  vows  his  loyalty  to  tradition  when  he  says  that  he  will  never 
again  ride  in  an  airplane.  He  reiterates  his  resistance  to  modernization 
when  he  says  that  he  would  have  liked  to  have  had  a parachute  so  that 
he  could  have  escaped  from  the  plane — a symbolic  escape  from  the 
forces  of  modernization. 

Another  key  idea  at  work  within  this  personal  experience  narrative 
concerns  alcohol  consumption  and  drunkenness.  Since  Asheboro  is 
one  of  the  few  remaining  dry  cities  in  North  Carolina,  Ern’s  message 
of  the  dangers  of  alcohol  is  particularly  relevant  to  his  neighborhood 
audience.  Note  that  when  Em  and  his  friend  are  offered  alcohol,  both 
accept.  The  major  difference  between  the  two,  however,  is  that  Em 
accepts  beer  while  his  friend  accepts  liquor.  So,  although  Em  is 
drinking  alcohol,  he  is  consuming  the  lesser  of  the  two  intoxicating 
evils.  Also,  for  thematic  purposes,  Em  must  exhibit  self-control  in  his 
alcohol  consumption  and  “know  when  to  say  when.” 

Em’s  friend,  however,  is  neither  too  wise  nor  too  worthy.  Em 
presents  his  lawman  friend  as  one  who  is  more  inclined  to  break  the 
rules,  rather  than  enforce  them.  Time  after  time,  Em  tells  his  audience 
of  the  lawman’s  continuing  romance  with  his  liquor  bottle.  With  such 
repetition,  Ern  emphasizes  the  flaws  in  his  friend’s  character. 

Both  Em’s  morals  and  his  beliefs  become  essential  ingredients  in 
his  concocting  of  a personal  experience  narrative.  In  this  story,  Em 
wants  his  audience  to  see  that  a pilot  who  drinks  before  attempting  to 
fly  a plane  is  both  selfish  and  irresponsible.  Certainly,  the  safety  of  a 
future  passenger  is  among  the  least  of  the  pilot’s  concerns. 

Not  only  is  the  pilot  unconcerned  about  others,  but  eventually  this 
unconcern  spreads  to  his  own  self.  At  one  point,  the  pilot  loses  all  sense 
of  decorum  and  gets  so  drunk  that  he  wallows  in  the  pile  of  com  shucks. 
By  revealing  specific  negative  details  about  the  lawman  pilot,  Em 
teaches  his  audience  behavioral  norms  in  his  community.  As  his 
listeners  discover,  a model  citizen  in  Randolph  County  must  exercise 
self-control,  act  unselfishly,  and  prepare  for  the  future. 

Besides  using  his  stories  to  define  the  social  rules  expected  of 
others,  Em’s  narratives  also  define  his  own  role  in  the  community.  In 
several  of  his  lighter  and  even  more  comical  stories,  Em  presents 
himself  as  an  Indiana  Jones-figure  who  both  triumphs  over  nature  and 
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sometimes  uses  nature  for  personal  gain.  In  these  instances,  Em’s 
personal  experience  narratives  are  c losely  tied  to  a sister  folktale  genre, 
the  tall  tale.  In  the  first  of  these  stories  I collected,  Em  emphasizes  his 
agility  as  he  moves  faster  than  his  hunting  dogs  and  captures  a weasel. 
Then,  with  his  brute  strength,  he  strangles  his  prey: 

Back  then  I was  pretty  quick.  I was  over  there  on  Taylor’s  Creek — me 
and  Willis  Luck  and  that  McPherson  that  married  Dorrie  Lassister  . . . 
And  Willis  said,  “Oh,  that’s  a mink  that  the  dogs  are  after.”  And  we  got 
down  there  and  the  dogs  had  treed  it  in  an  old  rotten  kind  of  a stump 
down  there.  And  I just  pushed  the  old  stump  and  threw  it  over  and  there 
came  up  a weasel  out  of  there  just  like  that  [gestures].  And  I grabbed 
that  dude  like  that  [demonstrates  his  grasp]  and  I squeezed  him  while 
the  dogs  ran  everywhere  around  there — they  didn’t  know  where  the 
weasel  was — but  I had  him  up  there  [in  his  hand]  and  I squeezed  that 
weasel  to  death.  Dorrie’s  old  man  will  tell  you  the  same. 

Within  this  story  and  the  next  narrative,  notice  that  Ern  always 
includes  eyewitnesses  in  his  accounts  of  his  extraordinary  power  and 
of  his  quickness. 

One  night  we  were  over  there  seining  in  Burkhead’s  Mountain  what 
they  call  Bingham’s  Lake.  Me  and  Doris  Williams  and  Jay  and 
Theodore  King  were  seining  down  there.  And  Doris  said,  “Watch  out, 
rattlesnake!”  About  that  time  the  old  rattlesnake — I was  right  there 
close — came  off  the  bank  into  the  branch.  . . . And  I grabbed  that  dude 
and  warped  him  around  a tree  there  that  was  on  the  bank  of  the  branch. 
Killed  that  snake  dead  as  a doornail.  That  broke  up  the  seining,  right 
there. 

Undoubtedly,  Ern  wants  both  his  audience  and  his  community  to 
view  him  as  a hero  and  a fearless  adventurer.  Therefore,  much  like  the 
old  cowboy  and  Indian  movies,  Em’s  nature  stories  have  clear-cut 
personifications  of  good  and  evil.  While  Em  represents  the  good, 
nature’s  wild  animals  represent  the  evil. 

Also  it  is  interesting  to  examine  the  specific  animals  that  Em  uses 
in  his  stories.  In  the  two  previous  stories,  both  animals — the  snake  and 
the  weasel — are  usually  preconceived  in  the  listeners’  minds  as  being 
both  crafty  and  evil.  Of  the  two,  however,  the  snake  is  the  more 
dangerous.  Since  Biblical  times,  people  has  been  taught  that  the  snake 
is  a bearer  of  sudden,  painful  death.  For  Adam  and  Eve  the  snake  was 
a trickster  figure  who  led  them  to  sin  against  God.  Therefore,  in  an 
effort  to  seek  revenge  upon  the  sinister  snake,  Em  tells  a story  in  which 
he  and  a friend  strip  a snake  of  its  deadly  double-pronged  power — its 
fangs: 

There  was  an  old  door  laying  there  at  the  old  house  a ways  and  I turned 
it  up  and  there  was  an  old  rattlesnake  under  there.  ...  I took  and  cut  me 
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a stick  with  a fork  in  it  like  that  [gestures]  and  put  it  over  the  back  of 
his  head  and  mashed  him  to  the  ground.  Then  I got  a hold  of  him  with 
my  hand — back  of  the  head — and  I had  a pair  of  pliers  in  my  pocket  and 
I reared  his  mouth  open.  . . . and  his  fangs  looked  like  cat  claws.  And 
Frank  said,  “Wait  a minute!  Let  me  pour  a little  of  this  white  liquor  in 
there  to  kind  of  deaden  his  gums.”  And  so  he  poured  a little  in  the  lid 
and  then  he  poured  it  in  there  [the  snake’ s mouth] . Then  I took  and  pulled 
the  snake’s  fangs  out.  . . . And  Frank  said,  “Let  me  pour  a little  more 
of  this  white  liquor  in  there  to  heal  his  gums.” 

As  in  the  previous  stories,  the  theme  of  man  exhibiting  control  over 
nature  prevails.  Here,  however,  not  only  does  Ern  render  the  snake 
powerless  by  removing  its  fangs,  but  his  friend  adds  to  the  snake’s 
impairment  by  giving  it  a shot  of  liquor.  Labeled  as  an  anesthetic  to 
deaden  the  snake’s  gums,  the  liquor  handicaps  the  snake’s  normal 
functioning.  Yet,  in  an  aside  after  telling  the  story,  Em’s  audience 
learns  that  the  snake  is  never  given  a chance  to  recover  from  its  stupor. 
Instead,  Ern’s  Aunt  Em  demonstrates  the  ultimate  control  over  nature 
as  she  scalds  the  snake  with  hot  water  and  induces  its  demise. 

G lane  ing  through  J ohn  Burri  son’ s book  Storytellers:  Folktales  and 
Legends  from  the  South,  one  discovers  that  Em’s  snaky  subject  matter 
is  far  from  original.  For  instance,  Burrison  includes  a story  by  James  R. 
Hunter,  Jr.,  in  which  a fisherman — who  is  in  desperate  need  of  bait- 
steals  a frog  from  a snake’s  mouth  and  later  becomes  so  guilt-ridden 
that  he  gives  the  serpent  a shot  of  whiskey  (174).  With  both  Ern  and 
Hunter  sharing  such  common  subject  matter,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  whether  Em’s  stories  are  really  his  own  or  possibly  embel- 
lishments of  stories  that  he  has  heard  elsewhere. 

Regardless  of  the  stories’  authorship,  however,  BarreToelken  says 
that  “each  local  tall  tale  normally  has  some  germ  of  truth  to  it”  (345). 
Such  is  the  case  in  the  following  personal  experience  narrative  in  which 
Ern  describes  sewing  up  his  own  wounded  hand  after  one  of  the  doctors 
in  town  fails  to  do  so.  Here,  the  scar  that  Em  displays  to  his  audience 
certainly  provides,  if  not  exceeds,  Toelken’s  “germ  of  truth.”  Aside 
from  being  established  as  a primarily  truthful  account,  this  story  also 
yields  a lesson  in  folk  ways: 

You  can  see  the  scar  there.  I cut  my  hand  with  a hawk-billed  knife. 
I went  to  cut  a bush  off  and  that  knife  was  sharp  and  hit  my  hand  there 
and  just  split  it  wide  open. 

I went  to  the  doctor,  that  little  old  [name  omitted]  doctor  up  there  [in 
Asheboro]  and  he  was  about  half  lit-up  on  those  little  white  pills,  and 
he  just  crammed  it  full  of  what  looked  like  old  black  axle  grease.  I went 
up  the  street  . . . and  my  hand  was  just  a jerking  it  was  a-hurting  me  so 
bad.  And  red  streaks  came  up  all  in  my  ami  there  [gestures  to  the 
location  on  his  arm]. 
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I came  on  home  and  I laid  down.  ...  I told  Bertha  [Em’s  late  wife] 
that  I couldn’t  rest.  I said,  “My  hand  just  feels  like  it  is  just  throbbing.” 
And  I said,  “You  stay  here  and  get  my  crooked  needle  and  sterilize  it 
and  get  some  silk  thread  and  I’m  going  up  yonder  to  that  tree.” 

There  was  a tree  up  there  right  down  on  this  side  of  where  they  [the 
state  road  crew]  cut  that  ditch  down  through  the  woods.  And  it  was  a 
pine  tree  and  the  rawsum  [resin?] — prettiest  white  rawsum  you  ever 
saw — ran  plumb  to  the  ground. 

. . . And  I took  my  hand  and  mopped  it  out  with  alcohol.  The  I 
mopped  it  out  with  methylate.  Then  I took  that  little  old  crooked  needle 
that  Bertha  had  threaded,  and  she  would  turn  her  head  every  time  I 
would  stick  the  needle  through  [the  skin]  and  sew  the  wound  up.  And 
then  I took  that  pine  rawsum — she  had  heated  it,  got  it  hot — and  made 
a plaster  out  of  it  over  the  wound  and  done  it  up.  The  next  morning  it 
had  turned  white  all  way  back  down  there  [gestures  to  the  scar  on  his 
hand]  and  I took  it  [the  bandage]  off  and  put  another  one  on  it.  . . . The 
pine  rawsum  drew  all  the  infection  out. 

...  So  I was  up  town  in  a few  days  and  I met  him  [the  doctor]  right 
about  where  the  First  National  Bank  is  and  he  said,  “Hey,  how’s  that 
hand?”  I said,  “I  like  to  have  taken  blood  poisoning  in  it.  Red  streaks 
were  coming  all  up  in  my  arm  and  my  hand  felt  like  it  wasjust  jumping.” 

. . . The  doctor  asked,  “What  kind  of  black  salve  was  it  [that  he  had 
used  to  treat  Em]?  And  I said,  “You  were  about  doped  up  and  I don’t 
know  what  kind  of  salve  it  was.”  It  wasjust  as  black  as  old  axle  grease. 
And  he  said,  “Well,  looks  like  you  did  a pretty  good  job  of  sewing  it 
up.”  . . . He  said  there  wasn’t  but  one  in  a thousand  that  could  sew  up 
a hand. 

Self-sufficiency  is  the  major  theme  in  this  account.  Although  Em 
turns  to  a medical  doctor  in  his  time  of  need,  the  doctor  fails  him  and 
forces  Em  to  supply  his  own  form  of  treatment.  Here,  once  again,  there 
is  a conflict  between  tradition  and  modernization.  Although  the  audi- 
ence expects  the  medical  doctor  to  sew  up  Em’s  hand  by  using  the  latest 
in  modem  health  technology,  the  physician  is  unable  to  do  so  because 
he  has  allowed  modernization — in  the  form  of  “little  white  pills” — to 
bring  his  own  corruption.  So,  instead  of  rendering  the  expected 
treatment  for  a cut  hand,  the  doctor  simply  fills  Em’s  wound  with  a 
black  salve  that  the  doctor  is  later  unable  to  identify.  Understandably 
dissatisfied  with  the  doctor’s  treatment,  Em  invokes  tradition  to  heal 
his  wound. 

In  the  previous  narrative,  as  in  the  others  concerning  nature,  Em’s 
stories  mirror  his  place  in  the  community.  Here  we  see  Em  as  a teacher. 
As  that  bearer  of  tradition,  Em  believes  that  it  is  his  duty  to  pass  on  his 
folk  knowledge  to  future  generations.  In  accordance  with  this  role  as 
teacher,  Ern  devotes  a large  portion  of  his  narrative  to  supplying  details 
of  his  own  treatment.  Like  an  aged  doctor  passing  his  wisdom  to  an 
intern,  Em  uses  his  personal  experience  narratives  to  tutor  his  audience 
in  the  art  of  healing. 
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Another  of  Em’s  roles — perhaps  one  that  may  easily  go  unno- 
ticed— is  his  role  as  a community  performer.  Clad  in  a flannel  shirt,  a 
cap,  work  pants,  and  boots,  Ern  hardly  looks  like  a performer.  His 
disguise,  however,  is  necessary  to  guarantee  his  appeal  to  an  audience 
of  farmers,  fishermen,  sportsmen,  and  hunters.  Once  he  has  gathered 
enough  eyes  and  ears,  Ern’s  show  begins — or  as  my  grandfather 
explains,  “Em  gets  wound  up.”  Indeed,  there  is  a certain  delight  in 
“getting  Ern  wound  up.”  From  his  impersonation  to  his  lively  illustra- 
tions, Em  appears  to  be  vying  for  Bamum  and  Bailey’s  title  of  “The 
Greatest  Show  on  Earth.” 

Encapsuled  within  Ern’s  performance  role  are  all  of  his  other  roles: 
bearer  of  tradition,  historian,  medicine  man,  and  extraordinary  adven- 
turer. Using  sociologist  Robert  Atchley’s  theorizing,  we  can  expect 
that  as  Em  ages  and  becomes  less  independent  all  these  roles  will 
become  more  important  and  will  allow  him  to  “use  [his]  past  to  sustain 
an  image  of  [himself]  as  [being]  worthwhile”  (266).  Therefore,  as  both 
Ern’s  gardening  efforts  and  his  ability  to  care  for  his  animals  decline, 
he  can  compensate  for  these  losses — and  still  remain  a neighborhood 
attraction — by  using  his  storytelling  to  remind  his  community  of  his 
eventful  past. 

In  her  introduction  to  The  Grand  Generation:  Memory,  Mastery, 
Legacy,  Barbara  Kirshenblatt-Gimblett  argues  that  “the  field  of  folk- 
lore has  been  built  from  the  memories  of  the  elderly”  (Hufford  12).  She 
adds  that  folklorists  have  come  “to  realize  that  the  elderly  are  more  than 
custodians  of  heritage.  They  are  people  in  their  own  right,  active  in  the 
present”  (Hufford  12).  It  almost  seems  as  if  Kirshenblatt-Gimblett  is 
talking  specifically  about  Em.  Certainly,  Em  tells  his  listeners  of  the 
past  and  of  their  traditional  roots,  but  he  also  tells— or  warns — his 
audience  of  the  future. 

In  many  ways,  Em  is  a present-day  philosopher.  No,  he  has  not  read 
Kant  and  he  is  not  familiar  with  John  Stewart  Mill’s  principle  of 
utilitarianism.  What,  then,  are  Em’s  philosophical  credentials?  Can  a 
man  who  refuses  the  luxury  of  indoor  plumbing  and  who  does  not 
conform  to  daylight  savings  time  possibly  be  considered  as  a local 
philosopher?  Perhaps  a definition  of  the  term  “philosopher”  is  neces- 
sary. Webster’s  Ninth  New  Collegiate  Dictionary  describes  a philoso- 
pher as  “a  person  whose  philosophical  perspective  enables  him  to  meet 
trouble  with  equanimity.”  As  Em’s  narratives  illustrate,  he  has  often 
met  with  adversity  and  then  weighed  his  options  for  action.  Also,  in 
each  of  these  difficult  situations,  he  has  responded  with  both  a solitary 
and  a successful  choice:  to  follow  tradition.  By  definition,  then,  Em 
may  be  awarded  the  title  of  philosopher.  Publicly,  however,  he  has 
downplayed  his  role  as  a philosopher  and  highlighted  his  role  as  a 
comedian.  Accordingly,  Em’s  stories  may  be  unmasked  as  capsules  of 
subliminal  wisdom — wisdom  homegrown  in  the  Carolina  hills. 
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Written  and  performed 
by  Gary  Carden 

A video  portraying  oral  history 
remembrances  of  growing  up 
in  Western  North  Carolina 


Gary  Carden:  Blow  the  Tannery  Whistle  is  my  story  about 
growing  up  in  Appalachia.  I was  brought  up  by  my  grandpar- 
ents in  a house  filled  with  the  past.  I listened  to  Grady  Cole 
and  Renfrew  Valley  on  the  radio  while  my  grandfather  tuned 
musical  instruments  and  sang  hymns  from  a shapenote 
songbook.  There  was  always  a great  deal  of  foolishness  about 
bad  blood  and  black  Irish  curses. 

I grew  up  with  June  Apple  trees,  cows,  comic  books,  the 
Farmer’s  Federation,  and  Saturday  movies.  I told  my  first 
stories  to  white  leghorn  chickens  in  a dark  chickenhouse  when 
I was  six  years  old.  My  audience  wasn’t  attentive  and  tended 
to  get  hysterical  during  the  dramatic  parts. 

CratisD.  Williams:  Gary  Carden  introduces  us  to  characters 
we  recognize.  With  deft  strokes  and  admirable  economy,  he 
evokes  reality,  both  startling  and  as  gentle  as  the  stroke  of  a 
grandmother’s  hand. 

Newsletter  of th  eN.  C.  Folklore  Society:  The  Davenport  F i lm 
production  of  Blow  the  Tannery  Whistle  shows  how  high 
quality  oral  history  videos  can  be  made  using  ordinary 
camcorders.  Made  with  high-8  video  recording  equipment, 
the  program  offers  amodel  for  school  students  recording  local 
history  narrators  and  should  interest  teachers  of  the  fourth- 
and  eighth-grade  North  Carolina  history  curricula. 


Blow  the  Tannery  Whistle,  35-minute  VHS  video:  $29  plus  postage. 

Tom  Davenport  Films 

Route  1,  Box  527 

Delaplane,  VA  22025 

Phone  703/592-3701  Fax  703/592-3717 


Blow  the 
Tannery 
Whistle 
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North  Carolina 

Architecture: 

Heritage 

Education 

Program 


Six-unit  set  of  materials 
on  historic  architecture 
in  North  Carolina 

Designed  for  8th-grade 
classes  in  state  history 

Based  on  Catherine 
Bisheris  award-winning 
North  Carolina 
Architecture 


North  Carolina  Architecture:  Heritage  Education  Program, 
a six-unit  set  of  teaching  materials  about  North  Carolina’s 
historic  buildings,  provides  an  exciting  format  for  teaching 
our  state’s  history.  The  materials,  written  by  Maurie  Van 
Buren  and  Jacqueline  Boykin,  make  study  come  alive  by 
relating  history  to  buildings  which  can  be  found  in  every 
county  of  our  state.  Each  class  set  contains  1 20  slides,  scripts 
with  highlighted  vocabulary  words,  and  suggestions  for 
study  activities. 

With  these  materials,  teachers  can  customize  their  state 
history  curriculum  using  architectural  examples  from  North 
Carolina  buildings  still  standing  today.  Program  units  are 
coordinated  with  Department  of  Public  Instruction  goals  and 
objectives. 

Pil  ot  classes  using  these  material  s have  been  very  successful, 
and  the  Humanities  Extension  Program  of  N.C.  State  Uni- 
versity has  instituted  a series  of  training  workshops  for 
teachers  adopting  this  heritage  education  program. 


North  Carolina  Architecture: 
Heritage  Education  Program 

Preservation/NC 
P.O.  Box  27644 
Raleigh,  NC  27611 


Six-unit  kit,  $110. 
With  copy  of 
Catherine  Bisher’s 
North  Carolina 
Architecture,  $150. 
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A Literary  Contribution  to  the 
Creation  of  an  American  Folk  Hero: 
Dan  Tucker  in  Roanoke 

By  Archie  Green 


In  a 1981  issue  of  the  John  Edwards  Memorial  Foundation 
Quarterly  (Volume  XVI,  No.  62),  I introduced  Daniel  Emmett’s  “Old 
Dan  Tucker”  and  reproduced  three  sheet  music  covers  to  set  the  song’s 
fanciful  personage  in  his  time  and  place.  Tucker  appeared  as  a jaunty 
black  man  with  top  hat  and  walking  stick  on  one  cover,  but  the  second 
and  third  did  not  show  him  directly.  Instead,  one  depicted  the  Virginia 
Minstrels  on  stage;  the  other,  a grotesque  vision  of“plantation  life” — 
banjoists,  fiddler,  tambourine  player,  rustic  dancers.  Over  the  years, 
scholars  have  been  drawn  to  Dan  Tucker,  labeling  him  as  fool  or 
outcast,  but  also  casting  admiring  or  envious  glances  in  his  direction. 
I do  not  know  who  initially  raised  any  American  (flesh-and-blood  or 
imaginary)  to  the  status  “folk  hero”  and  am  curious  to  leam  when  and 
where  this  designation  first  appeared  in  print.  If  we  ever  compile  a full 

In  1989,  at  the  Sounds  of  the  South  conference  in  Chapel  Hill,  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  inducted  Archie  Green  into  the  Order  of  the  Longleaf 
Pine.  This  honor  recognized  the  special  role  he  has  played  in  the 
development  of  modern  folksong  scholarship  and  public  sector  folklore. 
That  his  name  comes  up  in  two  other  articles  in  this  issue  is  no  accident 
for  Archie ’s  grace,  valuing  of  the  folk  and  workers,  and  remarkable 
synthesizing  vision  have  influenced  many  of  us.  He  is  now  involved  in 
establishing  an  occupational  folklife  studies  fund  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  he  has  donated  over 2, 000  recordings  and  documents 
to  UNC’s  Southern  Folklife  Collection. 
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roll  of  the  troupe  from  Rip  Van  Winkle  to  John  Wayne,  I am  certain  Dan 
Tucker  will  march  in  step. 

Early  in  1843,  Daniel  Emmett  and  three  companions  joined  hands 
as  the  Virginia  Minstrels  (the  first  black-face  ensemble  to  combine 
song,  skit,  dance,  and  declamation  under  the  then-new  naming  term). 
“Old  Dan  Tucker,”  sung  and  enacted  by  composer  Emmett,  became  the 
quartet’s  major  hit.  We  shall  never  know  how  many  auditors  took 
Tucker  to  heart  when  his  name  and  antics  were  wildly  popular,  but  we 
have  record  of  an  early  leap  across  the  footlights  into  American 
literature.  Calvin  Henderson  Wiley  in  Roanoke  ( 1 849)  plucked  Tucker 
out  of  the  theater,  removed  his  burnt  cork  mask,  and  transformed  him 
back  into  time  as  a sober  Revolutionary  War  patriot.  Fortunately, 
Wiley’s  publisher  engaged  Felix  Octavius  Carr  Darley,  the  country’s 
leading  book  illustrator  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  to  embellish  the 
novel’s  text.  Hence,  we  can  see  Tucker  literally  as  a rustic  fiddler  and 
his  son  as  a backwoods  scout. 

Perhaps  a close  look  at  Wiley’s  use  of  Emmett’s  “Old  Dan  Tucker” 
will  trace  a Active  character’s  movement  across  cultural  domains. 
Tucker  came  to  life  on  the  minstrel  stage,  a popular  culture  bastion. 
Seemingly,  he  moved  quickly  into  black  and  white  folk  tradition — a 
process  aided  by  the  fact  that  similar  figures  were  already  in  folk 
repertoires.  Today,  one  can  listen  to  Library  of  Congress  field  record- 
ings for  excellent  examples  of  “Old  Dan  Tucker”  as  folksong.  A half 
dozen  years  after  his  debut,  this  hero  moved  into  a novel,  derived  from 
models  provided  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  However,  Wiley’s  Roanoke  is 
now  so  obscure  and  rare  that  we  must  judge  it  as  virtually  unknown  or 
dead. 

Dan  Tucker  no  longer  lives  within  the  world  of  fiction  in  the  same 
sense  that  Captain  Ahab  or  Tom  Sawyer  reside  in  our  literary  realm. 
Tucker  does,  however,  retain  some  vitality  at  folksong  festivals  and 
folkdance  club  doings.  To  square  the  circle,  some  of  these  so-called 
“folkscenes”  themselves  are  popular  culture  institutions,  similar  to  the 
Virginia  Minstrels’ natal  stage.  In  short.  Tucker  can  be  found  within  the 
archive  (sheet  music,  novel,  folksong  anthology,  folksong  disc)  and  in 
the  experience  of  both  traditional  and  “revival”  performers.  To  seek  his 
home  by  asking  where  he  lives  is,  also,  to  ask  whether  or  not  Dan 
Tucker  is  still  alive. 

In  this  article,  I shall  discuss  Roanoke  and  reproduce  seven  Darley 
illustrations.1  As  well,  I shall  comment  on  the  issues  of  folklore  in 
literature.  We  lack  graceful  way  to  note  the  many  connections  implied 
by  in,  when  it  joins  these  two  fields.  Although  much  of  the  substance 
of  folklore  is  oral  literature,  we  say,  awkwardly,  that  an  item  of  lore  is 
in  literature  when  it  appears  within  a short  story,  novel,  or  drama. 
Writers  take  up  traditional  material  either  unconsciously  or  deliber- 
ately to  enhance  their  created  works.  Frequently,  an  author  alters  an  old 
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proverb,  jest,  or  tale,  but  he  does  not  necessarily  elevate  it,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  are  taught  to  place  substantial  or  belletristic  literature  on 
a plane  higher  than  ephemeral  or  homespun  folk  tradition.  This  very 
notion,  built  into  American  experience,  of  stratified  cultural  layers 
(elite/pop/folk)  presents  troublesome  problems  to  students  of  expres- 
sive life — problems  as  real  in  Roanoke  as  for  today’s  critics. 

Calvin  Henderson  Wiley  (1819-1887),  bom  near  Greensboro, 
Guilford  County,  turned  to  law  upon  graduation  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  After  1841,  he  supplemented  a meager  income  by 
editing  his  village  newspaper.  During  these  years,  he  conceived  a 
trilogy  to  honor  his  mother  state.  In  his  first  novel,  Alamance  (1847), 
set  in  the  Piedmont  during  the  Revolution,  he  indicated  “fervent  desire” 
to  laud  North  Carolina  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  treated  his  native 
Scotland.  Roanoke,  set  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  followed.  The  third 
novel,  which  never  materialized,  was  projected  for  the  western  moun- 
tains in  Buncombe  County.  During  1855,  Wiley  completed  theological 
studies  at  the  Orange  Presbytery.  Previously,  in  1850,  he  had  been 
elected  as  a Whig  member  of  the  state  legislature;  in  1853,  he  became 
state  superintendent  of  common  schools,  tirelessly  serving  through  the 
Civil  War.  His  best-known  work,  the  North  Carolina  Reader  (1851), 
combined  history,  geography,  statistics,  prose,  poetry,  and  miscella- 
neous information.  In  subsequent  editions,  it  served  as  a popular  school 
textbook  until  Reconstruction  issues  reduced  its  utility.  In  my  discov- 
ery ofWiley,  I have  drawn  heavily  and  thankfully  on  studies  by  Richard 
Walser  and  others  cited  in  the  bibliography  to  this  article. 

I focus  here  entirely  on  Roanoke  to  the  neglect  of  Wiley’s  parallel 
works.  The  novel’s  time  and  place  are  1775  to  1776  at  Nags  Head,  New 
Bern,  Wilmington,  and  Moore’s  Creek.  The  convoluted  plot  follows 
the  adventures  of  Dan  Tucker’s  son  Walter,  a young  democratic 
ambitious  American;  Alice  Bladen,  an  English  woman  of  “superior 
rank,”  who  arrives  in  a shipwreck;  and  Utopia  Ricketts,  a gentle  child 
of  nature.  Additional  characters  from  real  life  appear,  such  as  Colonial 
Governor  Josiah  Martin  and  Lady  Susannah  Carolina  Matilda,  sister  of 
the  Queen  of  England.  These  loyalists  are  matched  by  Cape  Fear 
radicals,  among  them  Cornelius  Harnett,  the  Samuel  Adams  of  North 
Carolina. 

Dan  Tucker  and  his  boon  companion  Zip  Coon  also  serve  as 
patriots  in  Roanoke,  Dan  is  a Tar  Heel,  and  Zip,  a Virginian;  this 
permits  the  airing  of  old  colony  rivalry.  The  book  makes  many  maze- 
like turns,  but  Walter  and  Alice  do  achieve  bliss.  It  is  with  some 
trepidation  that  I plunge  directly  into  the  novel,  for  I do  not  know  the 
Tidewater  region  at  first  hand,  nor  can  I confidently  unravel  Wiley’s 
Chinese-box  design  of  story  within  story  and  historical  event  within 
melodramatic  construct.  Thus,  I select  but  a few  characters  and 
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anecdotes,  and  some  of  Wiley’s  authorial  views,  which  enlarge  Dan 
Tucker’s  exploits. 

The  book  opens  in  Utopia,  not  Sir  Thomas  More’s  fabulous  island 
of  fame,  but  rather  a section  of  North  Carolina’s  Albemarle  Sound. 
Utopians  (then  called  Bankers  or  Arabs)  dwelled  along  the  Outer 
Banks,  which  separated  ocean  from  sound.  On  the  continent’s  edge, 
(sand)bankers  and  nomads  (Arabs)  lived  by  fishing  and  hunting,  as  well 
as  by  wrecking — salvaging  stranded  hulks  and  luring  innocent  vessels 
into  dangerous  waters.  Today,  we  label  such  a community  a “folk 
society,”  by  virtue  of  physical  isolation,  closeness  to  nature,  special 
occupation,  and  marginal  codes.  Wiley  described  the  Bankers  as 
careless,  indolent,  happy,  without  fear  and  pride,  malice  or  ambition. 
We  continue  to  see  such  people  (for  example.  Dust  Bowl  migrants, 
ghetto  hustlers,  Cajun  trappers)  through  Utopian  glasses. 

Over  the  years,  I have  been  curious  to  learn  when  the  German  term 
volkskunde  (1806)  and  its  English  cognate  folklore  ( 1 846)  reached  our 
shores.  Clearly,  American  writers  before  1846  were  attracted  to 
traditional  wisdom  and  practices.  How  did  they  frame  their  findings? 
Wiley  gives  us  a good  clue  as  Roanoke  begins,  by  introducing  the 
unsavory  Captain  Ricketts,  a former  sailor,  constant  thief,  and  current 
store  proprietor.  Noting  the  Captain’s  several  nicknames,  the  author 
states,  “The  whole  of  his  early  history  is  enveloped  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity,  and  little  can  be  learned  concerning  it  by  the  dim  and  dubious 
light  of  tradition”  (l).2  Wiley,  who  in  writing  Roanoke  combined  the 
roles  of  antiquarian,  historian,  and  novelist,  was  pulled  by  a magnet  to 
past  oddments.  He  sensed  wisely  that  tradition  reveals  best  its  secrets 
to  persistent  seekers. 

When  Captain  Ricketts,  burdened  by  age,  needs  a wife,  he  calls  his 
“crew”  to  assemble  at  the  store.  All  respond,  some  with  jug  and  bottle, 
anticipating  festivity.  Suddenly,  two  outsiders  “of  different  nature” 
appear,  a man  advanced  in  years  and  a youth  under  twenty.  The  elder 
is  Daniel  Tucker  “ginerally  [. sic]  known  as  Pocosin  Dan”  (Algonquian 
pocosin  ‘a  small  swamp’).  Walter,  a lad  of  “fiery,  energetic  tempera- 
ment,” is  Little  Pocosin.  They  identify  themselves  as  natural  men  in 
response  to  challenging  questions  of  origin  and  direction:  “As  the 
Injuns  would  say,  we  come  from  towards  sundown,  and  when  we  are 
travelin’,  we  follow  our  noses”  (6).  Wiley  returns  to  Rousseau’s  theme 
in  various  forms:  Dan  teaches  his  son  that  “The  barbarous  state  is  the 
most  natural  state  of  mankind”  (27);  Walter  rejects  advice  to  cultivate 
Lady  Susannah  by  asserting  that  his  personal  deeds,  “and  not  the  king’s 
parchment  ones,  will  proclaim  [his]  nobility”  (92);  he  lives  as  “a  tenant 
of  the  woods,  a follower  of  the  chase”  (139). 

At  this  juncture,  I turn  to  one  of  Felix  O.C.  Darley’s  drawings  for 
Roanoke,  which  depicts  the  nuptial  ball  of  Ricketts  and  his  bride. 
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A BALL  BY  KCC 


Figure  1.  This  Darley  drawing  pictures  the  alfresco  wedding 
dance  after  the  marriage  of  Captain  Ricketts.  Dancers  whirl  to  the 
tune  of  a fiddler,  while  Dan  and  Walter  watch  the  waves. 
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Hagar,  age  forty-five  (Figure  l).3  Conveniently,  she  brings  with  her  to 
the  marriage  a pretty  daughter,  Utopia.  The  Bankers  celebrate  on  the 
sandy  beach  undera  heavenly  pavilion.  Darley  shows  whirling  dancers 
and  a fiddler  in  the  background  under  a tent-like  maypole — perhaps 
holding  torches  or  lamps.  Dan  and  Walter  sit  disconsolately  in  the 
foreground,  for  the  son  does  not  want  to  be  left  among  strangers.  Father, 
without  revealing  strategy,  has  persuaded  son  to  stay.  They  rejoin  the 
group  while  Dan  says,  “I  will  put  on  the  buffoon,  and  give  them  a taste 
of  my  musical  powers”  (14). 

In  explaining  Dan’s  power,  Wiley  became  eloquent: 

There  were  few  men  in  his  day  superior  to  the  senior  Tucker  in  the  art 
divine  of  discoursing  instrumental  melody;  and  no  fiddler  ever  excited 
more  rapturous  applause  than  that  with  which  he  was  greeted  on  the 
sand-hills  of  modem  Utopia.  The  men  thought  he  had  a wizard  chained 
within  his  instrument  and  honoured  him  accordingly.  (14) 

I am  intrigued  by  Wiley’s  casting  of  Dan  as  a fiddler.  In  Emmett’s 
texts  of  1843,  Tucker  is  a buffoon  and  sinner,  but  not  a musician. 
However,  in  early  shows  of  the  Virginia  Minstrels,  Emmett  did  play  the 
violin  as  he  acted.  We  can  speculate  that  Wiley  saw  Emmett  in  stage 
performance,  or  one  of  his  many  black-face  imitators,  and  associated 
song  text  and  fiddling  skill.  Alternately,  we  can  speculate  that  the  song 
came  to  Wiley  via  sheet  music  or  an  acquaintance’s  singing  in  a non- 
theatrical setting,  and  that  the  author  himself  added  fiddling  to  Tucker’s 
role.  Unfortunately,  much  folksong  conjecture  can  never  be  confirmed. 
We  do  not  know  when  the  folk  drew  “Old  Dan  Tucker”  into  its  ambit, 
nor  whether  anyone  before  Wiley  had  previously  transformed  Tucker 
into  a fiddler. 

At  Figure  2, 1 reproduce  a second  Darley  illustration,  “Dan  Tucker 
in  Love,”  which  condenses  Chapter  XIV,  a long  disquisition  on  family 
history.  Dan,  at  the  Revolutionary  War’s  eve,  lives  on  Roanoke  Island 
in  a secluded  forest,  where  his  “small  and  airy  tenament”  holds  “Indian 
relics,  memorials  of  the  chase,  natural  curiosities,  and  arms  of  an 
ancient  fashion”  (61).  (Seemingly,  Tucker  is  both  a natural  creature  and 
a sophisticated  antiquarian.)  We  learn  that  after  Dan’s  mother  had  died 
the  family  moved  to  a Roanoke  River  settlement,  where  father  be- 
friended an  old  Indian.  In  time,  father  taught  fiddle  playing  to  this 
Indian’s  son,  as  well  as  to  Dan  and  the  latter’s  sister.  In  the  new  hamlet, 
Dan  fell  in  love  with  Sally  Jones,  who  rejected  him  in  favor  of  the 
Indian  lad.  After  they  married  and  left,  a scape-gallows  Frontier  Wolf, 
named  Sam  Step-and-fetch-it,  arrived  to  win  sister’s  heart.  They  ran 
away,  leaving  Dan  to  mope  over  both  his  lost  sister  and  Sally.  These 
tedious  details  serve  author  Wiley  as  explanation  for  Tucker’s  musical 
gift.  Dan  reports  to  several  friends  that  when  Sally  had  spumed  him,  she 
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Figure  2.  Dan  Tucker  “in  love”  plays  the  fiddle  in  Wiley’s  novel. 
Darley’s  engraving  pictures  him  serenading  with  hat  on  knee. 
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chided,  “I’m  very  sorry  for  you,  but  you’re  too  late,  Mr.  Tucker;  I’ve 
already  given  my  heart  away.”  In  retrospect.  Tucker  interprets,  “them 
words,  ‘You’re  too  late  Mr.  Tucker,’  have  been  ringing  in  my  ears  ever 
since.  I composed  a melancholy  tune  on  it;  and  it  got  to  be  a by-word 
among  all  the  young  people  of  the  country”  (65). 

This  by-word,  of  course,  echoes  Emmett’s  familiar  song  chorus: 
“Get  out  de  way  / Old  Dan  Tucker/ You’re  too  late  / to  come  to  supper.” 
Wiley  laboriously  leads  his  readers  to  believe  that  a Roanoke 
backwoodsman  composed  “Old  Dan  Tucker”  to  resolve  the  tension  of 
unrequited  love.  I prefer  to  believe  that  Wiley  enjoyed  Emmett’s  song 
when  it  was  a minstrel  stage  hit  and  turned  it  into  a fictive  peg  on  which 
to  hang  a Carolina  historical  novel. 

Not  only  does  Roanoke  incorporate  minstrelsy’s  Dan  Tucker,  but, 
Wiley,  for  good  measure,  adds  the  pompous  Zip  Coon — also  coloring 
him  white.  Zip  affects  fine  clothes  (fly-tailed  long  blue-coat),  ruffled 
ornaments,  jangling  seals,  and  varnished  boots.  He  pontificates  con- 
stantly, speaking  in  “parentheses,  apostrophes,  exclamations,  and 
episodes”  (132).  He  relishes  fine  brandy  and  rivals  Dan  as  a fiddler. 
When  they  play  together  they  argue  over  tunes;  Dan  favors  Scotch  airs 
while  Zip  prefers  Virginia  reels,  sawing  away,  respectively,  at 
“Killecrankie”  and  “George  Booker.”  Darley  shows  them  playing  in 
Figure  3.  Returning  to  the  matter  of  song  origin,  Wiley  writes  on  the 
duo:  “At  last,  in  a perfect  frenzy,  old  Zip  threw  his  whole  soul  into  that 
brisk  reel  which  has  been  called  after  him  ever  since,  while  Pocosin 
Dan  discoursed  in  the  most  ravishing  manner  that  immortal  tune  with 
which  his  name  is  likely  to  be  linked  for  ever”  (70). 

I admire  Wiley’s  prescience  during  1849  in  anticipating  long  life 
for  “Zip  Coon”  and  “Old  Dan  Tucker,”  and  I shall  not  pause  to  reiterate 
the  former’s  history.  However,  Wiley’s  accounts  and  Darley’s  choice 
wood  engravings  together  belong  in  future  explications  of  archetypal 
Zip  (Broadway  swell,  jim-dandy,  lamed  skolar,  bom  hipster).  How 
much  of  this  characterization  reached  Wiley  having  been  previously 
established  on  the  minstrel  stage,  how  much  from  folk  tradition,  and 
how  much  from  the  author’s  personal  imagination,  remains  for  future 
conjecture. 

The  chapters  are  choice,  in  Roanoke,  which  carry  Zip  and  Dan  to 
a royal  musical  at  New  Bern.  “Neither  of  the  fiddlers  had  what  is  called 
a cultivated  ear,”  remarks  Wiley  (86).  The  foreign  conductor  they  hear 
becomes  “Signor  Squeakelli,”  and  he  torments  the  two  rustics.  Dan 
manages  self  control,  but  Zip  gives  such  offense  that  Governor  Martin 
orders  the  pair  to  withdraw.  We  enjoy  this  high  comedy  scene,  not  only 
for  its  glimpse  of  conflicting  esthetic  codes,  but  also  because  literary 
perspective  reveals  that,  in  due  time,  the  Carolina  fiddlers  aided  in 
packing  the  Governor  to  Britain. 
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t.h<?y  continued,  becoming  more  and  more  lively  ana  animated. 


Bcoker,'  the  ether  earned 


Figure  3.  Darley  pictures  the  regional  musical  rivalry  of  Dan 
Tucker  and  Zip  Coon.  While  Pocosin  Dan  fiddles  Scottish  airs. 
Zip  prefers  a Virginia  reel. 
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Academic  folklorists  disagree  on  how  best  to  relate  their  field  to 
that  of  formal  literature.  Does  one  merely  catalog  “authentic”  bits  of 
lore  within  elite  works,  ask  how  the  lore  functions  in  such  new  settings, 
or  probe  for  meaning  of  both  traditional  item  and  large  literary  work? 
Readers  should  ask  all  these  questions  and  others,  too.  Having  dwelled 
on  Dan  Tucker’s  movement  across  cultural  boundaries,  I am  conscious 
that  the  fiddler  is  also  a Revolutionary  patriot  and  a Rousseauvian 
exemplar.  Though  Dan  fights  Loyalists  and  Tories,  he  is  at  heart  more 
noble  than  they.  We  can  fault  Roanoke  for  its  absurd  plot,  dated 
language,  and  flawed  craftsmanship,  but  it  remains  a marvelous  guide 
to  a Southern  Whig’s  infatuation  with  Tar  Heel  tradition. 

Some  examples  of  North  Carolina  lore  used  by  Wiley  follows: 
place  name,  tale,  artifact,  toast.  Let  us  wander  back  to  Roanoke's 
opening  festivity,  where  Captain  Ricketts  takes  a bride.  Late  at  night, 
the  weather  changes,  clouds  hide  the  moon,  and  the  wind  rises  to  a gale. 
Cheerfully,  Ricketts  encourages  his  guests  in  their  revels,  steals  to  the 
stable,  and  fastens  a large  lantern  to  a pony’s  head.  The  Captain  enjoins 
his  old  black  cook  to  keep  the  creature  moving  over  the  stormy  beach. 
We  hear  the  Bankers  cry,  “She’s  on  the  right  track!  She’s  in  the  Devil’s 
Basin  now!  She’s  swamped.”  Within  this  scene  of  exultant  emotion, 
Wiley  offers  an  onomastic  report  for  Nags  Head:  “It  is  said  that  an  old 
Banker,  in  former  times,  kept  a nag  or  pony  which  on  dark  nights  he 
would  drive  about  the  beach,  tethered,  with  a lantern  fastened  to  his 
head;  and  the  ‘bobbing  up  and  down’  of  this  light  would  deceive  sailors 
and  decoy  their  vessels  over  the  bar,  causing  them  to  be  wrecked”  (18). 
David  Stick  in  The  Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina,  271-73,  adds  stories 
paralleling  this  etiological  anecdote. 

Following  the  shipwreck,  the  lost  vessel’s  crew  gathers  on  the 
beach  to  guard  stranded  goods;  Pocosin  Dan  and  his  son  join  at  a 
campfire.  Dan  tells  a long  tale  “which  concerns  the  very  business  we 
are  on  tonight”  (Chapter  VIII):  “You  must  know  that  the  Devil  keeps 
watch  in  every  man’s  heart  even  as  we  are  watching  these  goods  . . .” 
Dan’s  story  concerns  Jack  Hawser,  a Liverpool  sailor,  who  spends  his 
earnings  for  drink  and  lewd  women  in  the  port  of  New  Y ork.  Sailing  to 
the  West  Indies,  he  and  his  companions  mutiny  and  kill  their  officers. 
Jack  takes  command  and  asks  for  the  devil’s  assistance.  A storm  arises 
and  the  ship,  attracted  to  a western  light,  crashes  on  “this  very  beach.” 
A mysterious  stranger  appears,  dramatically  pictured  by  Darley  in 
Figure  4,  who  entices  Jack  to  murder  his  remaining  shipmates  in 
exchange  for  a treasure.  After  this  foul  deed,  while  rapturously  kissing 
a bright  coin,  Jack  “found  in  his  arms  a skeleton  of  fiery  bones,  and  his 
lips  touched  a raw  and  bloody  head,  the  clotted  gore  besmearing  his 
face  and  hands  and  getting  into  his  mouth”  (32).  Jack’s  terrible  end 
comes  when  a thunderous  voice  consigns  him  below:  “You  shall  be  a 
merchant  in  hell”  (33). 
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Figure  4.  A sinister  Faustian  “stranger”  leads  the  English  sailor 
Jack  Hawser  astray  in  Dan’s  exemplum  in  Chapter  VIII  of 
Roanoke. 
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Not  only  does  Tucker’s  account  evidence  crafty  storytelling,  and 
present  a fine  variant  of  the  Faustian  compact,  but  it  serves  also  to 
caution  the  sailors  guarding  stranded  goods.  Additionally,  it  names  two 
Albemarle  Sound  sites — Devil’s  Basin  and  Devil’s  Toll  Gate.  Wiley 
explains  that  the  “toll”  refers  to  the  devil’s  claim  to  goods  beached  at 
the  spot  where  Jack’s  ship  went  ashore.  Further,  the  author  returns  the 
novel’s  readers  to  the  listener’s  circle  for  Dan  Tucker’s  tale.  The 
sailors,  now  drinking  grog  to  ward  off  spirits,  kill  a thieving  Banker 
(dressed  like  a devil)  who  purloins  their  goods.  The  name  “Kill  Devil 
Hill”  keeps  the  legendary  event  alive.  Today,  this  same  sand  dune  lives 
in  history,  for  it  holds  the  stone  monument  to  the  Wright  Brothers, 
commemorating  their  pioneer  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk. 

In  recent  years,  many  teachers  of  folklore  have  turned  to  material 
culture:  art,  artifact,  building,  craft  skill,  patterns  underlying  and 
uniting  physical  and  imaginative  constructs.  Early  antiquarians  in  the 
United  States  were  especially  interested  in  Indian  objects.  Indeed, 
native  implements  and  amulets  often  filled  an  antiquary’s  cabinet. 
Wiley,  not  immune  from  these  concerns,  introduces  such  a relic.  When 
Walter  Tucker  feels  that  Alice  Bladen  rejects  him  because  of  humble 
name  and  dress,  he  leaves  her  a farewell  message:  “The  arrow  which 
carried  this  paper  missile  was  a curious  one,  and  evidently  had  been 
made  by  an  Indian,  years  before.  Its  head  was  shaped  like  a heart,  and 
painted  red;  near  this  was  a small  and  perfectly  carved  dove,  with  a 
dead  viper  in  its  mouth:  at  the  other  end  was  an  eagle,  and  along  the  side 
was  emblematic  representations  of  victories”  (93). 

To  close  this  brief  catalog  of  lore  within  Roanoke,  I touch  two 
aspects  of  Afro-American  speech.  Wiley  introduces  Wild  Bill,  a 
runaway  slave,  as  “the  hero  of  a thousand  dim  and  terrible  traditions” 
(55).  Bill  moves  through  the  novel  like  a stagehand  opening  and  closing 
scenes,  mainly  protecting  Utopia  Ricketts.  When  Walter  and  Utopia 
journey  through  the  Alligator  River  swamp.  Bill  captures  them  (Chap- 
ter XXIV),  and  Wiley  offers  this  aside:  “From  the  earliest  times  there 
have  been,  in  eastern  Carolina,  remarkable  runaway  slaves,  who  live 
in  caves  in  the  sand  and  in  swamps;  and  the  exploits  and  crimes  and 
stratagems  of  these  black  heroes  have  been,  and  are  still,  topics  of 
wondering,  and  sometimes  fearful  interest,  at  the  fireside”  (107). 

In  Figure  5, 1 reproduce  Darley’s  illustration  of  Wild  Bill  and  the 
young  couple  in  the  swamp.  The  author  treats  us  at  this  juncture  to  their 
extended  philosophic  dialogue  on  black  slavery,  Indian  subjugation, 
and  the  American  wish  for  autonomy  from  a foreign  sovereign.  If 
Walter  can  rebel,  why  not  Wild  Bill?  The  latter’s  speech  demonstrates 
one  polished  convention  in  Afro-American  rhetoric:  “Is  the  Indian  who 
died  in  his  native  hills  to  be  pitied,  and  no  tear  shed  for  the  poor  African 
who  is  tom  from  his  home,  his  wife,  children  and  kindred,  and  dragged 
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Figure  5.  The  swamp  philosophizing  of  Wild  Bill  on  slavery, 
contributed  to  Roanoke's  reputation  as  “companion”  to  Uncle 
Tom ’s  Cabin. 
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in  chains  like  a condemned  criminal,  beyond  the  seas,  to  be  beaten  and 
driven  like  the  brutes?”  (110). 

In  strong  contrast,  Wiley  offers  a second  black  speech  pattern, 
dissembling  and  comic.  Walter  Tucker  and  Frank  Hooper  (Alice 
Bladen  in  disguise),  accompanied  by  Job,  an  old  black  servant,  travel 
on  a patriotic  mission  to  Wilmington.  They  seek  shelter  in  the  Swamp 
Lodge,  filled  with  fierce-looking  men.  Darley  titles  it  “Swamp  Inn”  in 
a drawing  reproduced  on  the  cover  of  this  journal.  One  of  the  inmates 
accosts  Job  and  demands  a toast.  The  latter  bows  with  glass  in  hand: 
“Gentleman  masters,  I’se  an  old  nigger,  and  has  seed  a heap  of 
scatterments,  and  topsey-turveys;  here’s  hoping  dat  you  all  may  swim 
smoofly  along  the  briny  waves  of  sacrificin’  time,  and  ford  the  Jordan 
of  destructive  equinoxes,  while  fiery  billows  roll  beneath!”  (148). 

The  malevolent  Dr.  Ribs  (“Caliban  of  the  parlour  and  Chesterfield 
of  the  kitchen”)  soon  appears  to  try  Job  and  bribe  him  with  liquor  to 
reveal  the  secret  mission’s  purpose.  Job  offers  a second  toast.  Eyeing 
his  glass  with  reverence,  he  declaims:  “He’s  sweet  and  sour,  cold  and 
hot — hot,  hot.  Whuh!  how  he’s  eyes  shine.  Well,  here’s  to  de  old  dog 
what  treed  de  raccoon,  de  raccoon  what  bit  de  fox,  de  fox  he  caught  de 
mink,  de  mink  he  stole  de  chicken — cuckoo!  Whuh!”  (160). 

Darley’s  last  cut  for  Roanoke , “Walter  Tucker  Attacked  by  Pi- 
rates” (Figure  6),  comments  on  the  novel’s  young  hero  as  a frontier 
scout  (moccasins  to  coonskincap)  with  bow  and  arrow  as  weapon.  Was 
Darley  absolutely  accurate  in  his  portrayal  of  costume  appropriate  to 
the  Revolution?  Not  entirely.  I believe  the  artist  scanned  the  author’s 
text  with  an  eye  for  dramatic  scenes  and  stereotypical  figures  meaning- 
ful to  audiences  of  the  1840s.  By  the  year  of  the  California  Gold  Rush, 
when  Roanoke  appeared,  the  coonskin  cap  was  firmly  established  as  a 
backcountry  emblem,  strongly  associated  with  Daniel  Boone  and  Davy 
Crockett. 

Who  knows  when  this  cap  was  first  seen  on  the  American  frontier, 
or  when  it  became  a visual  icon?  Wiley  describes  Walter  on  a swamp 
journey:  “His  feet  and  ankles  were  in  red  moccasins,  and  his  cap, 
though  becoming,  and  indeed  picturesque,  was  not  of  cloth,  but  of  the 
undressed  skin  of  the  wild  raccoon”  (139).  Darley’s  portrait  of  Wild 
Bill,  Utopia,  and  Walter  together  shows  the  latter  in  cloth  hat  with  long 
rifle.  In  the  Swamp  Lodge  he  retains  rifle,  but  wears  a coonskin  cap, 
while  in  the  pirate  encounter,  he  retains  fur  cap  but  switches  to  Indian 
bow  and  arrow.  Earlier,  when  Walter  had  saved  Utopia  from  a panther, 
Wiley  indicated  that  young  Tucker  was  accustomed  “to  a life  in  the 
woods,  for  he  soon  loaded  his  companion  with  the  fruits  of  his  unerring 
arrows”  ( 105).  I stress  these  textual  and  visual  images  because  I believe 
that  some  present-day  images  of  the  American  folk  stem  from  the 
earliest  Indianization  of  European  colonists  in  the  New  World. 
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Figure  6.  Walter  Tucker,  without  coonskin  cap  but  using  Indian 
bow  and  “unerring  arrows,”  combats  a high-booted  pirate. 
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Readers  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper  or  Washington  Irving  will  not 
be  surprised  by  Roanoke's  ending.  The  author  dispatches  all  villains, 
resolves  all  mysteries,  and  sends  Utopia,  cruelly  murdered,  to  a Druidic 
temple  on  the  banks  of  Cape  Fear  River.  Her  spirit  ascends  as  an  eastern 
star,  reminding  us  that  utopian  visions  lie  beyond  human  reach.  More 
prosaically,  we  learn  that  her  mother,  Hagar  Ricketts,  is  really  Dan 
Tucker’s  long  lost  sister.  Wild  Bill,  the  outlaw  slave,  had  been  bom  on 
the  Tucker  estate,  but  sold  while  young  to  a harsh  master;  nevertheless, 
his  loyalty  leads  him  to  guard  Dan’s  niece  Utopia.  Uncle  Job,  the  man- 
of-words,  is  really  Colonel  Ashe’s  patriotic  slave-confidant,  assisting 
the  fire-brand  in  stirring  rebellious  colonials  against  foreign  tyrants. 

Before  the  book  ends,  Dan  and  Walter  Tucker,  and  Zip  Coon 
participate  in  the  battle  at  Moore’s  Creek  Bridge  (27  February  1776), 
thus  assuring  eventual  freedom  for  North  Carolina.  Walter’s  bravery 
leads  to  membership  in  an  underground  cabal  (the  Republican  Club  of 
Cape  Fear).  For  the  initiation  tableau,  Dan  Tucker,  costumed  as  Father 
Time,  reveals  that  his  adopted  son  has  descended  from  nobility:  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh’s  son  and  Manteo’s  daughter.  (Manteo,  a Croatoan 
tribesman,  “He-snatches-from-an-eagle,”  had  been  baptized  and  re- 
named Lord  Roanoke  by  the  British.)  Hence,  the  egalitarian  youth  is 
truly  red  and  white,  woodsman  and  nobleman,  American  plebeian  and 
English  patrician. 

With  the  Lost  Colony’s  sole  surviving  descendant  happily  ac- 
counted for,  Walter  (Tucker)  Roanoke  marries  Alice  and  returns  to 
ancestral  Roanoke  Island.  Dan  expires  after  the  War.  His  “son”  buries 
him  near  the  island’s  Old  Fort  where  “suspended  from  a tree  over  his 
head,  and  protected  from  the  weather,  was  hung  the  violin  that  had  been 
his  companion  and  faithful  friend  through  life”  (220).  A spirit  continues 
to  touch  the  instrument’s  strings;  as  well,  Zip  Coon  returns  to  play 
mournfully  at  his  companion’s  grave.  Zip,  too,  dies  and  Wiley  notes, 
“Now  he  and  his  lamented  friend  live  only  in  the  traditions  of  the 
common  people,  and  in  those  immortal  airs  to  which  they  bequeathed 
their  names”  (221). 

Like  Wiley’s  plural  ending  for  Roanoke,  I,  too,  have  several  strands 
to  weave  in  conclusion.  Below,  I append  references  on  Wiley,  Darley, 
and  the  novel’s  backgrounds.  Here,  I salute  Calvin  Henderson  Wiley — 
educational  reformer.  Whig  politico,  and  pioneer  North  Carolina 
novelist.  In  the  years  of  minstrel-stage  glory,  he  sensed  that  two  of  its 
burnt-cork  heroes  would  live  in  the  American  imagination.  We  are  left 
to  interpret  Wiley’s  phrase  “the  traditions  of  the  common  people,” 
remembering  that  he  wrote  just  as  the  word  folklore  came  from 
England.  Did  he  make,  then,  the  kind  of  distinction  we  make,  today, 
between  popular,  folk,  and  elite  culture?  Which  conventions  impelled 
him  to  give  the  patriot  Walter  Tucker  a noble  pedigree?  What  values 
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guided  him  in  turning  Daniel  Emmett’s  black-face  Dan  Tucker  into  an 
early  Carolina  Whig? 

Folklorists  constantly  ask  more  questions  than  they  can  ever  hope 
to  answer.  However,  Wiley,  fortunately,  left  correspondence  which 
reveals  some  of  Roanoke's  intent.  He  wished  specifically  to  raise  North 
Carolina  self-esteem  in  relationship  to  Virginia  and  South  Carolina, 
and,  generally,  to  liberate  American  literature  from  English  subservi- 
ence. Within  this  large  movement  of  cultural  decolonization,  he  also 
wished  to  help  Southern  writers  shake  off  the  dominance  of  the  North. 
His  use  of  local  and  state  tradition,  then,  was  framed  by  both  sectional 
pride  and  national  patriotism.  In  addition  to  these  large  “causes,”  Wiley 
felt  that“venerationforantiquity”  would  hold  off  “the  wildand  restless 
demon  of  Progress.” 

In  Richard  Walser’s  notes  on  Wiley’s  letters  to  T.  B.  Kingsbury,  we 
learn  a few  circumstances  of  Roanoke's  genesis.  After  Alamance, 
Wiley’s  first  novel,  achieved  recognition,  he  visits  a “prince  of 
publishers”  in  New  Y ork,  George  Rex  Graham,  to  contract  for  a second 
novel  (27  August  1847).  In  January,  the  author  travels  to  eastern  North 
Carolina  to  absorb  atmosphere  for  the  project  and  asks  Kingsbury  to 
apply  to  the  Historical  Society  for  early  material.  This,  at  a time  when 
copyists  received  “25  cts  per  page  of  foolscap  closely  written.”  In 
addition  to  documents,  Wiley  requests  his  friend  to  seek  anecdotes, 
legends,  tragedies,  and  traditions  from  other  retentive  memories  (11 
January  1848).  The  author  needs  ample  time  to  work  on  the  novel,  but 
is  constrained  by  poverty.  When  the  draft  is  half  finished,  his  health 
weakens.  Publisher  Graham  fails,  and  Wiley  turns  to  Sartain ’s  Union 
Magazine  of  Literature  and  Art. 

Editor  Abraham  Hart,  in  Philadelphia,  likes  the  “wild  scenery  and 
truthfulness  to  Nature”  in  Wiley’s  draft,  calls  it  “more  original,  fresh 
& American  than  anything  [Hart]  had  seen,”  and  agrees  to  “four  dollars 
per  printed  page”  (17  November  1848).  Finally,  close  to  the  first 
installment’s  press  time,  Wiley  reports  gleefully  that  Darley  has  been 
employed  as  illustrator.  He  will  “commence  studying  my  work  as  to 
imbue  himself  with  its  spirit;  and  his  designs  will  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  best  wood  engravers  in  the  City.  There  will  be  at  least  two 
engravings  in  each  number”  (24  December  1848). 

In  addition  to  these  letters,  Wiley  added  a few  explanatory  notes  to 
the  novel’s  serial  text.  From  Sartain' s concluding  appendix,  I elaborate 
upon  Colonel  Samuel  Ashe  and  his  slave  (Uncle  Job)  Peter.  In  the 
novel,  W iley  has  risen  to  operatic  heights  in  descriptions  of  Job  leading 
Walter  Tucker  to  Ashe’s  swamp-hidden,  rock  castle — a fortress  from 
which  the  impetuous  patriot  exhorted  the  colonists  to  prepare  for  war 
with  Britain.  More  soberly,  Wiley  adds  a note:  Colonel  Ashe’s 
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life  during  the  war,  was  full  of  romantic  incident;  but  the  account  given 
of  him  in  the  text  is  not  altogether  correct.  When  the  novel  was  written, 
I was  not  in  possession  of  the  particulars  of  Col.  Ashe’s  exile  in  the 
swamps,  and  remember  only  to  have  heard  a tradition  concerning  it.  I 
have  since  received  authentic  information  on  the  subject,  and  I have 
been  surprised  to  find  how  near  my  fiction  approaches  to  the  reality. 
(349) 

Wiley  identifies  the  hideaway  as  Holly  Shelter  Swamp,  reduces 
the  castle  to  a cabin,  and  pays  tribute  to  gallant  Peter,  tortured  and 
murdered  by  British  troops.  Beyond  this  patriotic  sentiment,  Wiley’s 
note  marks  well  the  conjunction  within  Roanoke  of  “heard  tradition” 
and  “authentic  information.”  Such  authorial  phrases  symbolize  any 
novelist’s  challenge  in  drawing  upon  sources  from  oral  tradition  and 
historical  record.  To  dip  water  from  dual  wells  is  not  a difficult  task. 
The  novelist’s  creative  responsibility  remains  that  of  blending  dispar- 
ate elements  into  a transcendent  elixir.  Clearly,  Wiley  was  better  able 
to  gather  material  than  to  achieve  literary  power. 

From  my  present-day  vantage  point,  and  with  the  perspective  of 
long  decades,  the  Revolutionary  War  North  Carolinians,  Colonel 
Ashe,  and  Peter,  are  distant  heroes — less  vital  to  me  than  Daniel 
Emmett’s  minstrel-stage  figure  “Old  Dan  Tucker.”  Accordingly,  I 
would  welcome  thoughts  on  Wiley’s  “particulars”  (sources/responses) 
for  Dan  Tucker,  an  American  folk  hero.  My  commentary,  largely 
geared  to  Tucker,  but  mines  the  surface  of  this  rosy  novel.  I urge  other 
students  of  Tar  Heel  lore,  as  well  as  of  minstrelsy’s  heritage,  will  enter 
Roanoke's  maze. 


A ROANOKE  CHECKLIST 

Roanoke's  various  editions  and  titles  make  a bibliographic  puzzle. 
After  initial  serial  publication,  the  book  was  pirated  several  times 
before  any  legal  reissue  appeared.  Here  I listall  editions  to  which  I have 
found  reference,  drawing  on  Walser,  Weeks,  and  entries  in  the  Na- 
tional Union  Catalog. 

The  various  titles  below  reveal  publisher’s  strategies,  first  in  riding 
piggyback  on  the  fame  of  Emmett’s  song  “Old  Dan  Tucker”  and  next 
upon  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe’s  then-sensational  novel  Uncle  Tom ’s 
Cabin.  Weeks  reports  that  Roanoke,  after  its  appearance  in  Sartain ’s 
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magazine,  was  attacked  in  some  Southern  papers  as  too  abolitionist  in 
sentimentand  defended  by  Wiley  in  the  3 November  1849  Greensboro 
Patriot  ( 1465  #4). 

Roanoke;  or  Where  is  Utopia? 

This  titled  headed  text  for  Chapter  1,  serialized  in  Sartain’s  Union 
Magazine  of  Literature  and  Art  4 (March  1849):  189  fif.  This  edition 
contains  no  title  page,  preliminary  leaves,  or  list  of  illustrations.  The 
text  ran  consecutively  in  ten  parts:  In  Volume  4,  March  (1 89-95),  April 
(241-49),  May  (305-12),  and  June  (369-76),  and  in  volume  5,  July  (5- 
12),  August  (81-88),  September  (145-52),  October  (209- 16),  November 
(273-82),  and  December  (339-52).  This  edition  is  cited  in  Week’s 
bibliography  as  Number  4.  The  Barker  Texas  History  Collection  at  the 
University  of  Texas-Austin  holds  a copy  detached  from  Sartain  ’s  and 
bound  as  a book  with  leather  spine  and  marble  paper  boards. 


Adventures  of  Old  Dan  Tucker,  and  His  Son  Walter;  A Tale  of 
North  Carolina. 

This  pirated  edition  was  published  by  Willoughby,  London,  1851.  It 
deletes  the  first  chapter,  “North  Carolina,”  as  well  as  the  appendix  and 
rearranges  all  chapters,  which  number  fifty-four  in  the  serialized 
edition,  but  only  forty-one  in  the  book  form.  Weeks  lists  this  edition  as 
Number  9;  Walser  reproduces  its  title  page  in  Plate  II. 


Adventures  of  Old  Dan  Tucker,  and  His  Son  Walter;  A Tale  of 
North  Carolina. 

This  second  pirated  edition  uses  the  same  title  as  the  1 85 1 Willoughby 
impression,  cites  no  publisher,  and  lists  publishing  data  as  London 
1855.  One  copy  exists  in  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia. 


Companion  to  “Uncle  Tom  ’s  Cabin.  ” Utopia;  an  Early  Picture  of 
Life  at  the  South. 

This  pirated  edition  was  published  in  1 852  by  Henry  Lea  of  London. 
Walser  reproduces  its  title  page  as  Plate  III. 
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Utopia:  A Picture  of  Early  Life  in  the  South. 

Weeks  (Number  20)  lists  this  title  with  the  publishing  information, 
Peterson  1 852,  but  notes  that  he  has  never  seen  any  printed  edition  with 
this  title,  publisher,  and  date.  The  title  may  have  been  announced  by 
Peterson,  but  dropped  in  favor  of  the  next  listing  with  its  reference  to 
the  then-popular  Uncle  Tom ’s  Cabin. 


Life  in  the  South.  A Companion  to  Uncle  Tom ’s  Cabin. 

This  first  authorized  edition  was  printed  in  1 852  by  T.  B.  Peterson  of 
Philadelphia.  Weeks  lists  it  as  Number  21,  and  Walser  reproduces  its 
title  page  as  Plate  IV.  The  title  page  includes  the  following  notice  on 
the  book’s  art  work:  “Embellished  With  Fourteen  Beautiful  Illustra- 
tions. From  original  designs  drawn  expressly  for  this  work,  by  Darley, 
and  Engraved  by  Leslie  Travers.” 


Roanoke;  Or,  “ Where  is  Utopia?”. 

Peterson  published  this  authorized  edition  in  1 866  at  Philadelphia.  This 
edition  returns  to  the  original  title  from  the  serialized  version.  Weeks 
lists  it  as  Number  5,  and  Walser  reproduces  its  title  page  in  his  Plate  V. 


Roanoke;  Or,  “Where  is  Utopia?”. 

Published  by  Paterson  in  1 886  at  Philadelphia,  this  edition  is  apparently 
the  last  printing  of  Wiley’s  novel.  Weeks  lists  it  as  Number  6. 
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‘An  earlier  version  of  this  article  appeared  in  the  John  Edwards 
Memorial  Foundation  Quarterly  17.63  (Fall  1981):  139-54. 

2Page  references  in  Roanoke  are  to  the  1851  Willoughby  edition, 
entitled  Adventures  of  Old  Dan  Tucker,  and  His  Son  Walter;  A Tale  of 
North  Carolina  and  published  in  London.  See  the  second  listing  on  p. 
67. 

Reproductions  of  illustrations  included  as  figures  with  this 
article  are  taken  from  the  University  of  Texas  bound-book  of  the 
Sartain ’s  magazine  serialization  of  Roanoke.  See  the  first  listing  in  the 
Roanoke  Checklist  on  p.  67. 
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Scenes  from  a Marriage: 
Working  on  the  Tarboro  African 
American  Quilt  Exhibit 

By  Mary  Anne  McDonald 


In  1988  while  working  as  a folklife  specialist  for  the  North  Carolina 
Arts  Council  I initiated  a project  in  a small  town  in  Eastern  North 
Carolina.  This  project,  an  exhibit  of  African  American  quilts,  was  a 
marriage  between  folklife  and  community  development.  My  involve- 
ment helped  clarify  for  me  some  questions  I had  been  thinking  about 
as  a public  sector  folklorist.  Some  of  these  questions  were  Can  folklore 
and  social  consciousness  marry  and  have  a fair  and  non-exploitative 
marriage?  How  much  community  collaboration  can  one  project  stand 
and  still  remain  a folklife  project  without  becoming  purely  community 
development?  and  Can  we  ever  really  know  the  effects  that  our  projects 
have  on  the  communities  we  work  with? 

I’m  a member  of  the  Archie  Green  school  of  public  sector  populists 
and  words  like  empowerment  and  community  take  on  almost  religious 
meaning  for  me.  I wanted  to  design  this  project  to  be  really  of  and  for 
the  community,  to  be  “controlled”  by  them  and  meet  what  they  thought 
their  needs  were. 

Armed  with  these  convictions  and  good  intentions  I embarked  on 
the  Tarboro  African  American  quilt  exhibit.  The  community  group 

Mary  Anne  McDonald  is  ethnography  coordinator  of  the  STEP  Project, 
a rural  health  study  at  the  School  of  Public  Health  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  She  is  a graduate  of  the  Curriculum  in  Folklore  at  UNC 
and  studied  with  Nan  and  Chuck  Perdue  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
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Mrs.  Blanche  Vine  Shaw  of  Tarboro  points  out  a detail  on  a 
multicolored  quilt  she  made.  June  1988.  Photograph  by  Mary 
Anne  McDonald. 


Mrs.  Hettie  Ransome  of  Leggett,  Edgecombe  County,  looks  at  one 
of  her  quilts  before  the  grape  arbor  in  her  backyard.  May  1988. 
Photograph  by  Mary  Anne  McDonald. 
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with  which  I was  collaborating  was  an  African  American  women’s 
service  club  called  the  Ebonettes.  I had  worked  with  them  several  years 
before  on  the  North  Carolina  African  American  Heritage  Tour  and  had 
been  impressed  by  their  organization  and  by  their  ability  to  turn  out  a 
crowd  for  an  event.  At  that  time  I had  talked  with  them  about  doing  an 
exhibit  on  African  American  quilts  in  the  county;  they  were  enthusias- 
tic. The  Ebonettes  are  mostly  teachers  and  secretaries,  who  range  in  age 
from  around  twenty-five  to  fifty.  They  can  be  characterized  as  the 
“movers  and  shakers”  of  Black  Tarboro.  Although  economically  they 
are  now  middle-class,  most  of  them  have  parents  who  grew  up  farming 
in  Edgecombe  County  and  moved  to  town  in  the  1960s  for  “public 
work.”  My  original  idea  was  to  work  with  the  club  members  and  train 
them  to  do  fieldwork.  They  would  locate  and  document  the  quiltmakers 
and  periodically  meet  with  me;  I would  serve  only  as  a resource  person. 
After  the  documentation  phase  the  club  members  would  meet  and  look 
at  slides  and  choose  the  quilts  for  the  exhibit,  they  would  write  brief 
biographies  of  the  quiltmakers,  and  we  would  have  photographs  the 
Ebonettes  had  taken  of  the  quiltmakers  mounted  beside  the  quilts.  I 
thought  this  was  a straightforward  plan  and  had  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
truly  collaborative  venture — one  where  the  community  members  did 
the  research  and  the  selection  of  artifacts  and  made  decisions  on  how 
their  community  would  be  represented  in  the  exhibit.  I met  with  the 
club  president  and  proposed  this  plan.  She  thought  it  sounded  promis- 
ing, so  I presented  it  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Ebonettes. 

At  that  presentation,  the  situation  began  to  get  interesting  for  me. 
The  Ebonettes  were  receptive  and  enthusiastic  about  the  exhibit,  but 
they  surprised  me  by  saying  that  they  didn’t  want  to  do  the  research.  I 
was  shocked.  Here  I was  proposing  collaboration  to  a community  and 
they  were  refusing  it?  Their  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  this  power  sharing 
arrangement  troubled  me.  But,  to  a woman,  the  Ebonettes  were  realists. 
Wisely,  they  knew  that  they  didn’t  have  time  to  do  the  work.  They  all 
had  jobs,  families,  and  kids  to  take  to  softball  practice.  The  reality  of 
committing  their  time  to  documenting  their  own  community  with  tape 
recorders  and  cameras  was  daunting.  They  suggested  that  I do  all  of  the 
research  and  documentation;  they  would  participate  by  giving  me 
names  of  quiltmakers  they  knew  and  were  related  to,  and  then  they 
would  choose  quilts  for  the  exhibit  at  a club  meeting.  This  was  the  plan 
we  settled  on. 

Over  the  next  few  months  I travelled  to  Tarboro  many  times  on 
fieldwork  expeditions.  I continued  to  work  with  the  Ebonettes  and  to 
get  suggestions  from  them,  and  I kept  them  posted  on  my  work.  I 
interviewed  and  documented  many  quiltmakers,  and  for  the  selection 
meeting  I had  devised  an  elaborate  “blind  selection”  system  to  show 
slides  of  the  quilts  while  not  revealing  the  identity  of  their  makers,  so 
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that  the  Ebonettes  could  make  their  choices  impartially.  Of  course  I 
was  relying  on  the  model  of  arts  council  fellowship  grant  panels — 
where  artistic  merit  is  paramount  and  impartiality  is  seen  as  essential. 
Again,  I was  in  for  a surprise  from  the  Ebonettes.  After  I had  explained 
how  I proposed  to  show  the  slides,  they  asked  me  how  they  would  know 
who  had  made  each  quilt.  They  then  asked  how  many  women  I had 
interviewed  who  had  quilts  for  the  show.  “Well,”  the  president  said, 
“We’ll  need  one  quilt  from  each  quiltmaker  for  starters.”  Everyone 
nodded  their  approval. 

In  1 990  at  the  American  Folklore  Society  meeting,  I talked  of  these 
matters  at  a forum  entitled  “Folklorists  and  Communities:  Negotiating 
Public  Presentations.”  From  the  title  of  that  forum,  you  might  expect 
that  I will  now  tell  you  how  I skillfully  negotiated  with  the  Ebonettes 
about  what  would  be  included  in  the  exhibit  and  how  the  selection 
would  be  made.  But  I didn’t  persuade  the  Ebonettes;  they  convinced 
me.  To  me,  their  way  of  doing  things  was  so  clearly  appropriate  in  this 
situation  that  I simply  went  along  with  their  plan  without  a whimper  of 
professional  protest. 

Their  plan  and  its  superiority  seemed  so  obvious  that  I didn’t  see 
how  I could  have  been  so  dumb  in  my  assumptions.  With  a “blind 
selection  process,”  I had  put  these  women  in  the  position  of  judging 
members  of  their  own  community.  I was  asking  them  to  make  choices 
and  value  judgments  between  the  quilts  of  their  mothers,  great  aunts, 
grand-mothers,  and  neighbors — the  very  people  they  had  recom- 
mended to  me  and  with  whom  they  were  going  to  continue  to  spend 
their  day-to-day  lives.  To  exclude  someone’s  quilts  from  the  exhibit 
could  cause  a huge  rift  in  friendships  and  family  relations. 

Of  course,  we  were  looking  at  these  quilts  from  completely 
different  perspectives.  Despite  my  desire  to  make  this  a community 
exhibit,  I was  still  looking  at  these  quilts  only  from  the  perspective  of 
a folklorist.  The  criteria  I was  using  made  the  artifact  primary:  how 
“interesting”  the  quilts  were,  how  distinctive  the  “Africanisms”  were, 
and  how  closely  they  approached  my  folklorist’s  ideal  of  “the  African 
American  quilt.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ebonettes  saw  the  community 
and  the  quiltmaker  as  primary,  not  the  artifact.  For  them,  the  two  could 
not  be  separated,  and  rightfully  so. 

As  folklorists  we  often  waltz  into  a community — usually  one 
considerably  different  from  the  one  we  grew  up  in — we  work  on  a 
project  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  project,  we  leave.  Not  that  we  leave 
without  making  friends  and  being  affected  by  people  in  that  commu- 
nity; we  often  make  lasting  friendships,  but  we  seldom  remain  in  the 
community  and  maintain  day-to-day  relationships.  Obviously,  since 
we  aren’t  members  of  the  community  we  generally  escape  having  to 
live  with  the  long  term  consequences  of  our  actions  within  it. 
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Mrs.  Beatrice  Jordan  of  Mildred,  Edgecombe  County,  examines 
a block  quilt  made  by  her  mother.  June  1988.  Photograph  by  Mary 
Anne  McDonald. 


Mrs.  Maggie  Peele  of  Tarboro  explains  the  design  of  one  of  her 
quilts.  May  1988.  Photograph  by  Mary  Anne  McDonald. 
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In  Tarboro,  despite  my  good  intentions,  I had  not  been  able  to  truly 
approach  the  exhibit  from  a community  perspective.  Initially,  I couldn’t 
overcome  my  academic,  arts  council  point  of  view,  which  was  not 
appropriate  to  this  situation  at  all.  When  the  Ebonettes  asked  the 
obvious  question  “How  will  we  know  who  made  each  quilt?”  with  the 
understanding  that,  of  course,  everyone  must  be  included,  I immedi- 
ately realized  the  validity  of  their  point  of  view.  The  instant  that 
happened,  the  negotiation  occurred:  I was  converted  to  the  appropriate- 
ness of  their  point  of  view  and  I relinquished  my  academic,  arts  council 
approach. 

What  I gained  was  a deeper  understanding  of  how  their  community 
worked,  the  dynamics  involved,  and  the  role  of  aesthetics.  I would  have 
missed  this  if  I hadn’t  been  truly  collaborating  with  them.  I would  have 
mounted  an  exhibit  of  the  most  “interesting”  quilts,  chosen  by  me.  Did 
the  exhibit  “suffer”  because  “untrained”  community  members  chose 
the  quilts  for  reasons  other  than  “artistic  merit?”  I say  not.  Who  was  this 
exhibit  for?  Residents  of  Edgecombe  County,  both  black  and  white, 
came  to  the  county  arts  council  building  in  droves  for  the  exhibit;  and 
what  they  saw  was  a selection  of  quilts  that  other  county  residents — 
the  Ebonettes — deemed  important.  They  were  also  fine  examples  of 
the  African  American  quilt  aesthetic — maybe  they  weren’t  exactly  the 
quilts  I would  have  chosen,  but  they  were  strong  quilts  by  any  standard. 

For  me  this  was  a marriage  that  worked.  I provided  the  folkloristic 
expertise,  research,  and  structure,  and  the  community  provided  signifi- 
cant input,  a point  of  view,  and  considerable  support.  What  I gave  up 
was  my  investment  in  seeing  my  own  vision  of  a strictly  “folklife” 
exhibit  carried  out.  In  turn,  what  I gained  was  not  only  participation  in 
a strong  exhibit,  but  a deeper  level  of  understanding  about  that 
community. 
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1993  Society  Folklore  Awards 

Each  year,  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  presents  awards  in 
two  categories.  The  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  honors  individu- 
als who  have  contributed  in  important  ways  to  the  continuation  and 
appreciation  of  our  state’s  folklife.  Our  Community  Traditions  Award 
recognizes  a group  that  has  made  significant  contributions  to  the 
preservation  and  transmission  of  folklife  in  North  Carolina.  On  3 April 
1993  at  its  eighty-first  annual  meeting,  held  at  North  Carolina  A & T 
University  in  Greensboro,  the  Society  presented  Brown-Hudson  Folk- 
lore Awards  to  Mattye  Reed,  David  Whisnant,  George  and  Donis 
SerVance,  and  Phramaha  Somsak  Sambimb.  The  Guilford  Native 
American  Association  of  Greensboro  received  our  1993  Community 
Traditions  Award. 


Mattye  Reed: 

Founder  of  N.C.  A & T University's 
African  Heritage  Center 

One  of  the  first  things  that  both  students  and  visitors  alike  notice 
upon  entering  the  Mattye  Reed  African  Heritage  Center  (located  on  the 
campus  of  North  Carolina  A & T State  University)  is  the  enormity  and 
scope  ofthe  artifacts  that  represent  Africana.  A woman  smiles,  extends 
a warm  welcome,  and  offers  to  answer  questions.  This  woman  is  Mrs. 
Mattye  Reed,  curator  and  director  of  the  center,  established  in  1968  at 
the  request  of  A & T students.  The  two-story  brick  structure  houses 
tapestries,  masks,  icons,  musical  instruments,  and  other  artifacts  from 
approximately  thirty-five  African  nations.  New  Guinea,  and  Haiti.  In 
addition  to  managing  the  art  prices,  Mattye  sets  up  seminars,  guides 
tours,  and  searches  for  funding  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  museum. 
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Elon  Kulii  congratulates  Mattye  Reed  on  receiving  her  Brown- 
Hudson  Folklore  Award  at  N.C.  A & T University  in  Greensboro. 

3 April  1993. 

Before  coming  to  A & T,  Mattye  spent  thirteen  years  in  several 
African  countries.  During  that  time  she  worked  as  a nurse  and  later 
studied  African  customs  and  folklore.  A few  months  after  returning  to 
Greensboro,  Mattye  prepared  an  African  art  exhibit  in  the  library  of  A 
& T State  University.  The  university  president  was  so  impressed  with 
the  exhibit  that  he  asked  Mattye  if  she  would  accept  a part-time  job  re- 
opening the  campus  Afro-House.  Within  a week  she  had  decided  to 
enter  a new  but  exciting  field — one  for  which  she  was  not  specifically 
trained. 

Mattye  easily  transferred  her  educational  and  experience  skills  to 
this  new  project.  “The  main  reason  I accepted  the  position  was  that  I 
felt  it  would  be  challenging,”  Mattye  recalls.  When  the  Afro-House 
grew  into  a museum  and  her  job  became  full  time,  Mattye  was 
responsible  for  the  preservation  of  sculpture  masks,  paintings,  baskets, 
books,  carpets,  and  costumes.  Although  many  of  these  items  are 
displayed,  others  are  in  storage.  Mattye  changed  the  exhibits  regularly. 
Other  responsibilities  included  the  packing  and  dismantling  of  exhib- 
its, arranging  for  travel  exhibits  in  a mobile  unit,  planning  and  directing 
seminars  and  workshops  for  students  and  the  general  public,  and 
carrying  out  public  relations  forthe  museum  and  the  university. 
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Let  us  review  a typical  day  for  Mrs.  Reed:  Mattye  arrives  at  the 
museum  at  8:30  a.m.,  turns  on  the  ceiling  lights  as  well  as  those 
illuminating  several  exhibit  cases,  and  empties  a waste  receptacle. 
Shortly  after  9,  a class  of  twenty-five  students  arrives  at  the  museum. 
Following  a brief  conversation  with  their  teacher,  Mattye  explains  the 
meaning  of  African  heritage  to  the  students  and  shows  them  selected 
items  in  the  museum,  stressing  musical  instruments,  a field  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  them.  Following  a tour  of  the  museum,  the  students  view 
a film  on  the  music  of  Africa.  Leaving  the  museum,  Mattye  walks  to 
the  campus  post  office,  picks  up  the  mail  for  the  museum,  and  returns 
to  her  office.  She  reads  and  answers  several  letters  received  that  day. 
One  letter  from  a junior  high  school  counselor  ended  with  praise  of  the 
program’s  achievements  in  the  areas  of  human  relations  and  love  of 
history.  Mattye  writes  a letter  to  the  high  school  teacher  giving  information 
about  her  two-week  African  history  and  culture  workshop  sponsored  by 
the  center  during  the  summer. 

After  lunch,  Mattye  greets  several  visitors,  including  a professor 
from  the  University  of  California.  Next  she  writes  a letter  to  the  director 
of  the  Black  Arts  Festival  in  Southern  Pines,  North  Carolina,  agreeing 
to  bring  a mobile  unit  exhibit  to  the  festival.  After  making  and  receiving 
several  telephone  calls  relating  to  the  museum’s  program,  Mattye  turns 
off  the  lights  in  the  building,  sets  the  burglar  alarm,  and  locks  the  front 
door.  It  is  now  5 p.m.  Mattye  leaves  for  home. 

During  her  tenure  as  director  of  the  African  Heritage  Center, 
Mattye  has  planned  and  participated  in  workshops  on  African  cookery 
and  music.  She  directed  a class  of  approximately  twenty  adults, 
representing  various  professions,  in  a seminar  on  museum  administra- 
tion. Through  these  workshops  and  seminars,  Mattye  indirectly  touched 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  students  each  year. 

Is  her  job  unique?  “I  believe  it  is,”  Mattye  says,  “because  the 
museum  contains  artifacts  not  found  in  any  other  museum  in  the 
world.”  Her  work  adds  much  to  the  institution’s  educational  and 
cultural  program. 

Writing  grant  proposals  was  one  responsibility  Mattye  had  to  learn 
in  her  present  position.  In  1980,  one  of  her  proposals  paid  off  in  the 
award  of  $25,000  to  the  museum  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities.  Most  of  this  money  was  used  for  staff  support,  needed 
museum  supplies,  and  transportation. 

Lack  of  staff,  space,  and  equipment  were  major  problems  facing 
Mattye  in  carrying  out  her  responsibilities.  The  only  full-time  museum 
staff  member,  she  received  help  from  two  part-time  persons,  one  a 
volunteer.  Student  interns  were  also  assigned  to  the  museum  on  a 
temporary  basis.  Because  of  limited  staff,  Mattye  was  often  seen 
loading  items  selected  for  a traveling  exhibit  into  the  mobile  unit 
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designated  for  this  purpose,  a task  which  required  a moderate  degree 
of  physical  stamina. 

One  real  reward  of  Mattye’s  job  was  the  satisfaction  derived  from 
helping  students  in  various  projects.  Under  her  guidance,  several  home 
economics  majors  from  a sister  university  in  Greensboro  learned  about 
African  fabrics.  “If  I can  stimulate  a student  to  expand  his  or  her  interest 
in  African  history  and  culture,  I feel  that  my  time  has  been  well  spent,” 
she  says,  summarizing  her  goals. 

Although  Mattye  has  retired,  she  continues  to  seek  better  physical 
facilities  and  more  adequate  financial  support  for  the  museum. 

Because  of  Mrs.  Reed’s  unselfish  work  and  leadership  from  1972 
through  1988,  The  Mattye  Reed  African  Heritage  Center  has  become 
a most  respected  and  vital  learning  component  in  North  Carolina. 
Mattye  Reed  is  most  deserving  of  the  Brown-Hudson  Award. 

— Elon  Kulii 
North  Carolina  A & T University 


Phramaha  Somsak  Sambimb: 
Buddhist  Monk,  Community 
Leader,  and  Supporter  of  Folk  Arts 

The  importance  of  Buddhism  to  the  worldview  of  many  Southeast 
Asian  refugees  cannot  be  overstated.  As  a set  of  beliefs  and  ethical 
practices.  Buddhism  provides  the  spiritual  resources  and  cultural 
framework  for  everyday  life.  This  poem  by  a Cambodian  farmer  in 
Missouri  demonstrates  the  power  of  Buddhism  in  Khmer  culture. 

No  Pagoda 

My  boy  will  soon  be  seven  too  and 
I have  no  pagoda  in  Kansas  City  to  take  him. 

No  monks  here. 

No  reading  of  satra-satra-chbab,  and  the  satra-tes. 

How  will  he  learn  properly  the  life  of  Buddha: 

How  will  he  work  in  the  pagoda  to  become  samaners? 

We  have  no  pagoda. 

How  will  my  son  gain  wisdom  to  be  a bikku 
in  a way  of  Buddhism? 

Our  duty  as  parents  we  fail 
then  his  duty  as  son  he  fails. 

He  will  not  give  us  wisdom  for  making  us  proud. 

No  Dhamma,  no  peace. 
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No  pagoda  here  in  Kansas. 

Very  dark  days. 

(From  John  Tenhula,  Voices  from  Southeast  Asia:  The  Refugee  Experience 
in  the  United  States.  New  York:  Holmes  & Meier,  1991.) 

Buddhist  temples  in  the  United  States  are  community  centers  for 
many  Cambodian,  Lao,  Thai,  and  some  Vietnamese  refugees;  there 
they  embrace  and  acknowledge  their  survival  and  identity.  The  temple 
is  a spiritual  and  cultural  home  for  many  of  these  communities, 
providing  a place  in  which  the  maintenance  of  traditional  culture  is 
encouraged  and  the  ritual  calendar  is  upheld  and  celebrated.  Monks 
bring  guidance  and  soul  to  the  temples.  They  are  teachers,  healers, 
community  leaders,  and  negotiators.  They  provide  a focus  for  the 
community,  acting  as  both  the  receivers  and  the  projectors  of  the 
community  good.  Temples  and  their  monks  are  supported  entirely  by 
the  generosity  of  their  communities. 

In  1989,  a young  Thai  monk,  Phramaha  Somsak  Sambimb,  was 
invited  to  visit  the  Southeast  Asian  communities  in  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina.  He  was  living  in  Washington,  D.C.,  advancing  his  education, 
especially  his  study  of  English.  The  communities  in  Greensboro  had 
become  successful  enough  to  purchase  a temple,  but  all  the  monks  who 
had  lived  there  either  left  or  disrobed.  While  Phramaha  was  visiting,  an 
elderly  woman  came  to  him  and  expressed  her  sorrow,  her  desire  for  a 
place  to  go  for  a teacher  and  spiritual  leader.  He  decided  to  stay,  slowly 
marshaling  the  energy  of  the  community  to  renovate  and  expand  the 
temple  and  the  community’s  Buddhist  ethic.  As  he  so  eloquently 
explains, 

I try  to  let  them  know  what  is  the  important  tradition 
and  about  the  center, 
about  our  religion. 

Don’t  forget  this  one, 

because  this  is  the  good  one. 

We  have  to  follow  this  one. 

If  you  forget,  maybe  I think  not  good. 

Because  some  of  them, 

they  try  to  forget  and  then  when  they  want  to  go 
to  another  society, 

they  cannot  adapt  themselves  with  that  society, 
they  cannot  adapt  themselves  with  all  society. 

And  then  they  don’t  have  the  way  to  walk. 

Way  of  Mind. 

To  go. 
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Phramaha  Somsak  Sambimb  watches  the  performance  of  the 
Greensboro  Temple  Dancers.  3 April  1993. 

You  go  this  side;  cannot  go, 
this  side:  cannot  go, 

and  then  you  will  be  lonely. 

You  follow  the  old  one. 

Our  ancestors  believe  that  this  way  is  good. 

If  we  still  follow,  it  will  be  good  in  the  future  also. 

(Personal  Interview,  14  April  1991) 

The  health  of  the  Greensboro  temple  mirrors  the  success  and 
determination  of  its  supporters.  The  monk  has  developed  both  material 
and  community  resources  to  support  many  expressions  of  traditional 
culture  within  the  Cambodian,  Lao,  and  Thai  communities.  Hundreds 
of  people  attend  ritual  ceremonies  at  the  temple  honoring  their  Bud- 
dhist beliefs.  The  temple  is  a place  in  which  cultural  conversations, 
adaptations,  and  preservation  are  negotiated.  The  monk,  as  a symbol  of 
the  efforts  of  these  communities,  has  created  a support  system  for  the 
process  of  survival  and  the  relief  of  suffering,  rekindling  a sense  of  hope 
and  pride.  He  has  written  grants  to  purchase  instruments  and  costumes. 
He  has  brought  together  musicians,  dance  teachers,  parents,  and 
children,  offering  them  the  opportunity  to  continue  their  traditions.  He 
cultivates  a large  garden,  has  planted  dozens  of  fruit  trees,  and  keeps 
chickens  to  give  elders  and  children  a link  to  the  cycles  of  agriculture 
and  nature.  But,  most  importantly,  he,  by  his  personal  example,  fosters 
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bridges  between  cultures.  In  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  Thai,  he  has 
learned  the  languages  and  customs  of  the  Lao,  Cambodian,  and 
American  cultures,  courageously  negotiating  among  them  on  behalf  of 
his  constituents. 

Today  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  recognizes  his  efforts 
by  granting  him  the  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award.  But  in  a tradition- 
ally Buddhist  way,  honoring  Phramaha  is  then  also  honoring  the 
Southeast  Asian  communities  whose  generosity  and  determination  he 
embodies. 

— Barbara  Lau 
Southern  Arts  Federation 


"The  Lord  Gave  Me  the  Gift  of  Carving'': 
The  Artistry  of  George 
and  Donnis  SerVance 

“If  you  watch  it  dance,  it  will  dance  itself  right  into  your  heart.’’ 
George  SerVance,  Jr.,  runs  his  long  fingers  over  the  wooden  dancing 
doll,  gently  caressing  its  smoothly  carved  contours.  “Y es,  it  will  dance 
itself  into  your  heart,  just  like  it  did  into  mine.’’  That  first  dance  was 
sixty-three  years  ago,  when  a ten-year-old  boy  watched  in  fascination 
as  a local  carver  set  a rough-hewn  doll’s  legs  into  fanciful  motion. 
Within  twenty-four  hour’s  time,  that  young  boy  had  fashioned  his  own 
doll,  crafting  it  with  handsaw  and  butcher  knife  from  a discarded  apple 
crate.  Six  decades  later,  George  SerVance  is  still  making  dolls.  And 
he’s  still — for  the  most  part — creating  them  from  scrap  wood.  But  now 
the  wood  is  maple  and  mahogany,  throwaway  fragments  from 
Thomasville’s  sprawling  furniture  industry.  And  now  the  dolls  are 
miniature  masterpieces  of  the  carver’s  art. 

At  73,  George  SerVance,  Jr.,  easily  ranks  as  one  ofNorth  Carolina’s 
most  accomplished  woodcarvers.  Working  from  a small  basement  in 
his  Thomasville  home,  he  spends  his  days  with  knife  in  hand,  carving 
a stunning  array  of  dolls,  walking  sticks,  Biblical  figures,  animals,  and 
other  pieces.  His  workbench  sits  amidst  carefully  organized  stacks  of 
wooden  arms,  legs,  and  torsos.  Nearby  boxes  hold  scores  of  dancing 
dolls,  while  a back  room  brims  with  projects  in  progress — a cane 
adorned  with  a carved  lizard  and  snake,  a slam-dunking  basketball 
player,  a kneeling  prisoner  in  ball  and  chain.  Mr.  SerVance  carves 
whatever  strikes  his  fancy,  whatever  challenges  his  skill,  whatever 
promises,  upon  successful  completion,  to  bring  a measure  of  peace  of 
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mind.  “It’s  a gift,”  he  says,  “something  that  comes  like  second  nature. 
Nobody  ever  showed  me  how  to  carve.  The  Lord  just  gave  it  to  me.” 

George  SerVance’s  gift  for  carving  made  itself  evident  at  an  early 
age,  though  he  says  it  never  really  blossomed  until  the  early  1960s. 
During  his  childhood,  while  living  near  Henderson,  N.C.,  he  often 
fashioned  toys  out  of  wood,  showing  an  early  mastery  with  both  the  saw 
and  the  knife.  He  made  his  first  dancing  doll  at  age  ten;  a few  others 
followed  in  his  young  teenage  years.  But  Depression  conditions 
allowed  little  time  for  such  leisure  activity.  When  his  family  moved  to 
Thomasville  in  the  early  1930s,  the  young  SerVance  worked  with  his 
father  on  a dairy  farm.  By  his  fourteenth  birthday,  the  family  had  moved 
up  to  northern  New  Jersey,  where  his  mother  labored  as  a domestic  and 
his  father  eventually  landed  a factory  job.  SerVance  spent  a few  short 
years  in  the  Jersey  schools  (where  he  dreamt  of  becoming  an  architect), 
but  soon  had  to  enter  the  workforce  to  help  support  the  family.  He 
worked  for  a while  in  the  carpentry  shop  of  a local  vocational  school 
and  then  served  as  a “house  man”  for  a wealthy  white  family.  When  the 
Second  World  War  broke  out,  he  quickly  enlisted,  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity to  leave  New  Jersey.  All  the  while,  he  kept  whittling,  carving 
small  pieces  for  his  own  amusement  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  friends. 

George  SerVance  was  carving  one  such  piece  when  he  met  his 
future  wife,  Donnis  Watts,  while  stationed  at  an  Army  base  in  Missis- 
sippi. One  year  younger  than  George,  Donnis  was  working  at  the  base 
when  the  two  fell  in  love.  “He  was  carving  on  something  then,”  she 
remembers,  “but  I didn’t  pay  it  no  mind.  Back  then,  he  didn’t  know  he 
could  really  carve.”  Apparently,  however,  others  were  beginning  to 
take  notice.  Among  them  was  Mr.  SerVance’s  commanding  officer, 
who  took  a particular  liking  to  a walking  stick  that  SerVance  had 
carved.  The  stick,  Mr.  SerVance’s  first,  captured  in  wood  the  deadly 
struggle  between  a snake  and  a lizard.  Mr.  SerVance  eventually  traded 
his  commanding  officer  the  stick  in  exchange  for  a seven-day  pass, 
which  the  young  enlisted  man  quickly  put  to  good  use.  A few  days  later, 
he  and  Donnis  were  married. 

When  the  war  ended,  the  SerVances  returned  to  New  Jersey,  where 
George  secured  employment  as  a long-distance  trucker  and  Donnis 
began  working  as  a nurse’s  aid.  Mr.  SerVance  stayed  on  the  road  for 
months  at  a time,  relishing  the  relative  freedom  that  trucking  offered. 
But  a close  call  on  the  road  led  him  to  park  his  truck  and  move  his  family 
back  to  North  Carolina.  He  worked  for  a while  in  construction,  did  a 
stint  shoveling  coal,  and  eventually  took  a job  with  Thomasville 
Furniture  Industries.  Ms.  SerVance,  in  turn,  began  working  at  a local 
clothing  manufacturer. 

After  only  a few  years  on  the  job,  Mr.  SerVance  fell  seriously  ill 
and  had  to  have  a lung  removed.  While  recovering  in  the  V.  A.  Hospital, 
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a therapist  asked  him  if  she  could  provide  him  with  anything  to  occupy 
his  time.  He  told  her  that  he’d  like  a knife.  When  she  discovered  that 
he  could  carve,  she  brought  him  a rough-cut  figural  piece  and  an 
accompanying  illustration.  “I  saw  that  picture,”  Mr.  SerVance  recalls, 
“and  knew  I could  do  better  than  that.  I didn’t  know  much  about 
carving,  but  I knew  I could  do  better  than  that.”  And  he  did,  discovering 
in  the  process  the  depth  of  his  gift.  “That’s  when  I got  the  fever,”  he 
says.  “That’s  when  I really  devoted  myself  to  carving.” 

While  still  in  the  hospital,  George  SerVance  once  again  started  to 
carve  dancing  dolls,  fashioning  them  for  the  amusement  of  fellow 
patients.  Immediately  upon  returning  home,  he  carved  a masterful 
crucifix,  a material  manifestation  of  his  thanksgiving.  When  he  even- 
tually returned  to  the  furniture  showrooms,  he  began  to  spend  every  idle 
moment  whittling.  “I  could  sit  there  and  whittle  when  there  was  no 
markets  going  on,”  he  remembers.  “I  could  take  my  little  tackle  box, 
take  my  carving  up  there,  and  carve  all  I wanted  to  carve.” 

The  workplace  setting  was  ideal  for  small  carving  tasks,  leading 
Mr.  SerVance  to  concentrate  on  his  dancing  men.  Over  the  next  thirty 
years,  he  built  himself  a reputation  as  the  local  dancing-doll  man, 
making  dolls  for  countless  children  and  then,  as  the  years  passed,  for 
their  children.  Taking  scrap  wood  from  the  showrooms,  he  fashioned 
his  dolls  from  pine,  maple,  poplar,  and,  for  his  African  American 
figures,  mahogany.  He  was  constantly  experimenting  with  different 
combinations  of  wood,  making  legs  of  one  wood  and  bodies  of  another, 
always  trying  to  achieve  the  most  spirited  dancing.  At  the  same  time, 
he  was  playing  with  form,  creating  a distinct  set  of  doll  identities.  He 
started  out  by  crafting  stylish  tapdancers,  carving  and  painting  his 
figures  in  colorful  tuxedos.  When  a friend  asked  him  to  make  a military 
cadet,  he  added  that  to  his  repertoire.  The  cadets  were  followed  by 
cowboys,  clowns,  bakers,  choir  boys.  Uncle  Sams  (first  created  on  the 
occasion  of  Reagan’s  inauguration),  and  even — at  a friend’s  request — 
a dancing  B.B.  King  doll.  “I’m  just  all  wrapped  up  in  those  dolls,”  Mr. 
SerVance  admits.  “I’ll  be  in  the  bed  sometimes,  thinking  about  what  I 
can  do  to  improve  it. . . . It  just  gives  me  a lot  of  happiness  to  know  that 
somebody’s  enjoying  it  as  much  as  I did.” 

The  sense  of  joy  that  Mr.  SerVance  gets  from  his  dolls  is  frilly 
shared  by  his  wife  Donnis,  whose  own  artistry  figures  rather  signifi- 
cantly in  the  dolls’  final  forms.  Whereas  Mr.  SerVance  does  the 
carving,  Ms.  SerVance  does  much  ofthe  painting,  giving  the  dolls  their 
unique  personalities.  After  George  carves  the  individual  parts,  he 
passes  them  on  to  Donnis,  who  takes  her  paintbrush  and  adds  the  color. 
“I  got  started  because  he  just  had  too  many  to  do,”  she  recalls.  “He  kept 
on  carving,  and  someone  had  to  paint  them.”  Working  alongside  her 
husband  in  their  wood-filled  basement,  she  takes  charge  of  all  the  color 
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combinations,  matching  the  dolls’  coats,  pants,  shirts,  ties,  cummer- 
bunds, shoes,  and  sometimes  even  hats.  “You  have  to  match  the 
colors,”  Ms.  SerVance  says,  “to  make  them  look  more  human.  Because 
you  want  to  give  them  some  character.  You  want  to  make  them  look 
more  like  people.” 

Picturing  in  her  mind  the  completed  figures,  Donnis  SerVance 
infuses  disembodied  doll  parts  with  a clear  sense  of  style.  She  then 
turns  the  pieces  back  over  to  her  husband,  who  paints  on  the  final 
details.  As  a closing  touch,  Ms.  SerVance  often  adds  glitter  and — on 
particularly  sharp  dancers — a single  earring.  Making  the  dolls  look 
“more  human”  clearly  means  keeping  up  with  the  times. 

Donnis  SerVance’s  role  in  the  family’s  carving  is  by  no  means 
restricted  to  painting.  She  herself  carves,  though  she  quickly  admits 
that  she  has  never  pursued  the  art  the  way  her  husband  has.  She  began 
carving  in  the  late  1960s,  inspired  by  George’s  facility  with  the  knife. 
“I  guess  I got  a little  jealous  of  George  always  carving  stuff,”  she 
recalls.  “Then  when  my  daughter  started  carving,  I said,  'Well,  if  they 
can  do  something,  I can  too!”’  And  so  she  did,  starting  off  by  carving 
small  birds,  and  then  gradually  moving  on  to  larger  ones.  Ms.  SerVance 
soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  demands  of  painting  filled  most  of 
her  free  time,  leaving  her  few  opportunities  for  carving.  Though  she 
still  whittles  some  small,  wonderfully  graceful  birds,  she  now  spends 
far  more  time  behind  her  painting  table. 

Even  when  she’s  not  carving,  however,  Ms.  SerVance’s  skill  with 
the  knife  stands  her  in  good  stead,  for  her  experience  has  given  her  a 
sharply  critical  eye.  She  often  offers  helpful  criticism  while  her 
husband  carves  and  frequently  suggests  ideas  for  new  pieces.  If 
anything,  her  exposure  to  carving  has  brought  them  even  closer 
together  as  an  artistic  team. 

Although  dancing  dolls  are  the  mainstay  of  Mr.  SerVance’s 
carving,  they  by  no  means  define  the  limits  of  his  artistry.  He  is  always 
working  on  a variety  of  additional  projects,  many  at  the  request  of 
regional  patrons  and  collectors.  For  example,  he  regularly  gets  repeat 
orders  for  a full-size  cat  he  first  carved  more  than  a decade  ago.  The 
same  is  true  for  his  carving  of  a bound  slave,  a figure  loosely  modeled 
on  chain-gang  workers  he  remembers  seeing  as  a child  in  Henderson. 
At  the  same  time,  he  is  always  creating  anew,  drawing  images  from  the 
world  around  him  and  translating  them  in  wood.  A recent  walking 
stick,  for  example,  owes  its  inspiration  to  a magazine  advertisement. 
Impressed  by  the  shapely  grace  of  a leg  in  the  ad,  Mr.  SerVance 
sketched  its  lines,  added  a counterpart,  and  carved  the  two  lifelike 
limbs  into  a stick.  “I  get  ideas  from  all  around,”  says  Mr.  SerVance. 
“Just  whatever  I feel  like  carving.  But  the  real  ideas  come  from  the 
Lord.  The  Lord  gives  me  the  ideas  for  the  best  carvings.” 
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The  SerVance’s  are  a deeply  religious  couple,  and  both  often  speak 
of  the  Lord’s  involvement  in  their  artistry.  Mr.  SerVance  carved  his 
first  religious  piece  immediately  upon  returning  home  from  his  lung 
operation.  Since  then,  he  has  been  inspired  to  carve  many  more  such 
pieces,  a number  of  which  grace  regional  churches.  When  I first  visited 
Mr.  SerVance  in  1991,  he  was  working  on  another  crucifix  and  was 
talking  about  carving  Moses  with  the  ten  commandments.  Last  year,  he 
carved  two  figures  of  Moses,  both  standing  on  the  mountain  with 
tablets  in  hand.  The  larger  of  these  carvings,  which  boasts  a remarkable 
rippling  cape  carved  from  the  same  piece  of  wood  as  the  figure,  now 
stands  on  display  in  the  Folklife  Gallery  of  the  new  N.C.  Museum  of 
History.  The  last  time  I spoke  with  Mr.  SerVance,  shortly  after  his 
return  from  a stint  in  the  hospital,  he  told  me  that  the  Lord  had  given 
him  an  idea  for  a walking  stick  based  on  the  Twenty-Third  Psalm.  That 
piece,  he  explained,  would  be  his  next  project.  “My  deepest  desire  right 
now,”  he  says,  “is  to  make  Biblical  carvings.” 

Like  many  woodcarvers,  George  SerVance,  Jr.,  doesn’t  easily  fit 
into  a neatly  defined  tradition.  Though  he  recalls  seeing  carvers  in  his 
youth,  he  never  turned  to  them  for  training.  He  was  just,  as  he  says, 
“always  one  [who  was]  tinkering  with  something.”  “Tinkering”  but 
never  “training,”  “experimenting”  but  never  “apprenticing.”  Over  the 
years,  he  developed  a personal  style  that  emerged  from,  and  still  clearly 
embodies,  a distinct  African  American  aesthetic.  His  dancing  dolls, 
walking  sticks,  and  biblical  figures  are  all  uniquely  his  own;  at  the  same 
time,  they  all  testify  to  longstanding  community  traditions.  Much  the 
same  can  be  said  for  the  work  of  Donnis  SerVance,  who  captures  in 
color  and  form  a spirited  style  with  deep  roots  in  African  American 
tradition.  Working  together,  George  and  Donnis  SerVance  are  clearly 
folk  artists  of  the  highest  caliber. 

In  1993,  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  publicly  recognized 
their  artistry  by  presenting  both  with  Brown-Hudson  awards.  Later  in 
that  same  year,  Mr.  SerVance  received  the  prestigious  N.C.  Folk 
Heritage  Award.  “The  good  Lord  willing,”  he  adds,  “I’ve  still  got  a lot 
of  carving  to  do.”  On  behalf  of  the  N.C.  Folklore  Society,  I certainly 
hope  that  the  Lord  so  wills. 


— Glenn  Hinson 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill 
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David  E.  Whisnant: 

Writer  and  Scholar 

There  may  be  some  of  you  in  the  audience  today  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  David  Whisnant  or  his  work.  Let  me  say  to  you  that  he 
is  a man  of  rather  remarkable  energy,  intellect  and  accomplishment.  It 
is  not  possible  for  me  in  the  brief  time  allotted  to  do  justice  to  the 
highlights  of  his  career,  let  alone  give  a full  account  of  his  achievement. 
As  a long  time  friend  and  colleague,  I offer  instead  a few  personal 
reflections:  What  can  be  said  about  a guy  who  majors  in  physics  at 
Georgia  Tech  and  gets  a Ph.D.  in  American  Literature  from  Duke,  a 
guy  who  teaches  courses  on  the  American  novel  and  the  Politics  of 
Country  Music,  a guy  who  sings  classical  choral  music  and  hillbilly 
ballads,  a guy  who  plays  violin  and  fiddle,  and  makes  the  instrument 
to  boot,  a guy  who  dances  the  Spanish  Flamenco,  the  Cajun  Two-Step, 
and  leads  Appalachian  round  dances,  a guy  who  can  preach  secular  fire 
andbrimstone  andkickup  his  heels  and  laugh  like  there’s  no  tomorrow, 
a guy  who  can  fix  anything,  including  your  kitchen  sink,  and  who  might 
well  be  just  as  content  mnning  a hardware  store  as  writing  books,  a guy 
whose  idea  of  a mid-life  crisis  is  to  become  fluent  in  Spanish  in  less  than 
two  years,  then  become  an  expert  on  cultural  policy  in  N icaragua?  And 
what  do  you  say  about  a guy  who  wields  extraordinary  powers  of 
communication  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  voiceless  outside  of  their 
families  and  communities?  Quien  puede  decir?  Es  muy  mysterioso  y 
fantastico! 

I first  encountered  David  E.  Whisnant  exactly  twenty  years  ago.  He 
was  no  more  to  me  at  the  time  than  a file  folder  at  the  office  of  the 
Festival  of  American  Folklore,  then  part  of  the  Division  of  Performing 
Arts  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  I was  an  assistant  participant 
coordinator  for  the  1973  festival,  which  was  to  feature  the  state  of 
Kentucky.  The  Whisnant  file  was  quite  unlike  any  other  that  I dealt 
with  that  summer.  He  didn’t  know  how  to  make  tobacco  twist,  distill 
whiskey,  or  play  a mandolin.  He  wasn’t  even  from  Kentucky. 

It  turns  out  that  David  had  been  hired  by  festival  director  Ralph 
Rinzler  to  merely  observe  the  event  and  provide  a written  critique.  I 
quickly  moved  on  to  the  folders  of  Merle  Travis  and  Bill  Monroe.  I 
don’t  recall  meeting  or  seeing  David  at  the  festival.  I continued  to  work 
for  the  Smithsonian  into  the  fall,  then  returned  to  Duke  University, 
where  I was  an  undergraduate  and  where  I would  immediately  go  about 
producing  the  first  North  Carolina  Folklore  Festival. 

I’ll  never  forget  meeting  David  for  the  first  time.  He  was  sitting 
alone  at  a table  at  the  Cats  Cradle,  in  Chapel  Hill,  then  a folk  music 
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venue  on  Rosemary  Street.  I told  him  I was  happy  to  put  a face  to  the 
file  folder;  he  eyed  me  warily,  unimpressed  that  I’d  worked  on  the 
festival.  Instantly  I knew  that  this  was  a man  who  brooked  no  foolish- 
ness when  it  came  to  matters  of  cultural  interpretation. 

I told  him  about  my  festival  plans  and  that  I hoped  to  do  in  North 
Carolina  what  I perceived  the  Smithsonian  program  to  be  doing  on  the 
national  level.  He  said,  “Son,  you  better  think  about  that  very  care- 
fully.” 

Those  of  you  who  know  and  work  with  David,  don’t  need  to  be  told 
that  he  brings  a rigorous  analytical  approach  to  the  discipline  of 
folklore  and  to  its  practice  in  the  public  sector.  I consider  it  my  good 
fortune  that  I was  introduced  to  his  singular  perspective  in  the  forma- 
tive stage  of  my  career.  David’s  attention  to  the  “politics  of  culture” 
opened  up.  I’m  tempted  to  say,  a Pandora’s  box  of  issues,  questions  and 
concerns  that  were  not  expressly  addressed  by  the  Smithsonian  folklife 
program. 

I eventually  had  the  opportunity  to  read  David’s  festival  critique. 
He  delivered  the  appropriate  and  deserved  niceties,  but  he  was  quick 
to  point  out  that  the  folklife  of  Kentucky  encompassed  black  lung  as 
well  as  bluegrass,  and  that  the  impact  of  the  mining  industry  hasn’t 
been  especially  pleasant  for  the  people  who  create  the  songs  and  make 
the  quilts. 

With  David,  and  his  mentor,  Archie  Green,  on  the  scene  at  the  very 
first  North  Carolina  festival,  any  deeply  romantic  notions  I brought  to 
programming  decisions  were  then  and  thereafter  challenged. 

This  I think  is  the  salient  contribution  of  David  Whisnant  to 
folklore — to  consistently  challenge  the  warm  and  fuzzy,  essentially 
romantic  conception  of  folk  culture,  as  if  folk  tradition  was  something 
out  of  time  or  history,  unaffected  by  political  or  economic  power. 

David’s  voice  is  not  heard  only  in  North  Carolina,  but  throughout 
the  nation,  for  David  is  truly  a national  figure  in  the  field.  Excuse  me. 
I’d  better  say  international.  Lo  siento,  senor. 

His  message  is  often  urgent,  always  powerful,  not  always  easy  to 
hear,  and  never  without  controversy.  This  can  be  said  for  certain: 
Professional  and  academic  discourse  on  the  relationship  of  politics  to 
cultural  policy  will  be  long  informed  and  stimulated  by  his  teachings 
and  writings. 

Whether  implicit  or  explicit,  David’s  influence  is  ever-present  in 
our  work  at  the  Folklife  Section  of  the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council,  and 
I expect  the  same  would  be  said  by  many  of  my  colleagues  around  the 
country. 

David  Whisnant  is  considered  the  conscience  of  the  field  by  some, 
the  Che  Guevara  of  the  counter-hegemonic  insurgency  by  others.  I 
consider  him,  first  and  foremost  my  friend,  a loving  and  devoted  father, 
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a skilled  and  demanding  teacher,  a razor-sharp  scholar  and  writer,  a 
passionate  liver  of  life. 

In  short,  all  that  is  native  and  fine. 


— George  Holt 
Director,  Folklife  Section 
North  Carolina  Arts  Council 


1993  Community  Traditions  Award 

Guilford  Native  American  Association 

Today,  in  our  second  Community  Traditions  Award,  we  recognize 
the  Guilford  Native  American  Association,  a truly  multi-faceted 
organization  that  has  strengthened  the  sense  of  cultural  identity  and 
opportunity  among  Native  peoples  in  the  Piedmont  through  a wide 
range  of  social,  educational,  economic,  and  cultural  programs.  I invite 
the  Association’s  director,  Ruth  Revels,  to  come  forward  and  represent 
her  fine  organization,  its  board  of  directors,  staff,  and  members. 

We  must  note  the  practical,  realistic  work  of  Guilford  Native 
American  in  its  job  training,  native  industries,  child  care,  housing,  and 
counseling  programs,  but  today  we  applaud  loudly  and  with  sincere 
appreciation  Guilford  Native  American’s  programs  in  cultural  arts, 
which  express  group  identity,  establish  order  and  meaning  in  people’s 
lives,  and  create  beauty  and  significant  expression.  The  Association’s 
cultural  arts  activities  combine  the  traditional  and  contemporary, 
uncover  and  continue  the  deep  imaginative  history  of  folk  arts,  and 
encourage  traditional  artistic  prowess  and  personal  innovation. 

The  Association’s  Annual  Pow  Wow,  now  entering  its  seventeenth 
year,  has  gained  national  recognition  as  a showcase  competition  in 
men’s  and  women’s  traditional  and  fancy  dancing  and  drumming.  It 
has  become  a special  gathering  where  Native  craftspeople  display  the 
best  of  their  pottery,  handwoven  baskets,  and  stone  carvings. 

Each  spring  the  Association  sponsors  the  Native  Americans  Cul- 
tural Arts  Festival.  This  popular  Greensboro  event  presents  traditional 
regalias  and  dances,  poetry,  music,  and  Lumbee  legends,  and  cel- 
ebrates the  accomplishments  of  individual  artists.  And  last  year,  the 
Festival  rebutted  the  esthetic  punditry  of  CBS’s  ethnocentric  curmudg- 
eon Andy  Rooney! 

Guilford  Native  American  sponsors  its  own  dance  team,  the  Y oung 
First  Americans,  and  has  established  workshops  teaching  young  people 
traditional  Indian  games  and  crafts.  Over  the  years,  its  Youth  Council 
has  fostered  the  making  of  art.  The  Association  has  developed  an 
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ambitious  educational  program  using  local  resources  and  booking 
touring  shows  such  as  the  Smithsonian’s  “Seeds  of  Change”  exhibit.  It 
has  shared  its  programs  productively  with  local  schools  and  organized 
important  instructional  workshops  for  teachers. 

Yesterday  while  visiting  Director  Ruth  Revel’s  office  at  Guilford 
Native  American’s  Prescott  St.  headquarters,  I was  struck  by  the 
ubiquitousness  of  art  about  the  building — a handwoven  basket  by  the 
front  door,  a pot  decorating  a table,  a woven  mg,  paintings,  and 
photography  on  the  walls.  I was  also  impressed  by  the  role  of  the 
Association  as  a networking  group  connecting  Native  Americans 
across  our  state.  Posted  about  were  notices  of  pow  wows  and  other 
announcements,  and  neat  magic  marker  listings  noted  dates  and 
locations  of  cultural  events.  The  Association  also  compiles  and  pub- 
lishes a statewide  calendar. 

A special  symbol  of  the  growth  and  success  of  the  Association’s 
programs  in  cultural  arts  is  the  Guilford  Native  American  Art  Gallery 
in  the  North  Davie  St.  Cultural  Center.  Mrs.  Revels  told  me  of  the 
gallery’s  beginnings  displaying  personal  artifacts,  such  as  turquoise 
jewelry  belonging  to  her  and  her  husband  and  a friend’s  quilt.  She  told 
me  this  reminiscence  to  illustrate  the  Gallery’s  ostensibly  humble  start, 
but,  to  me,  her  tale  emphasizes  the  close,  personal  meaning  that 
dominates  the  Association’s  arts  programs  and  their  purposes.  The 
gallery  has  grown  and  now  offers  special  exhibits  and  even  juried 
shows.  And  it  also  has  become  a special  market  for  local  craftspeople 
to  exhibit  work,  gain  recognition,  and  help  earn  a living  through  their 
art. 

During  my  visit  to  the  gallery,  I enjoyed  talking  with  its  director, 
Jennifer  Baxter,  and  a young  jewelry  maker.  They  reminisced  about 
days  together  in  Guilford  Native  American’s  Youth  Council,  remem- 
bering its  importance  to  their  senses  of  self  and  purpose.  Then  they 
talked  about  new  beadwork  and  their  infants’  regalias.  The  gallery  is 
not  just  a display  area,  but  a bright  market  place  and  meeting  place  for 
local  Native  American  artists  and  craftspeople. 

Through  its  strong  cultural  arts  programs,  the  Guilford  Native 
American  Association  has  supported  a productive  sense  of  personal 
and  tribal  identity  for  North  Carolina’s  Native  peoples  and  encouraged 
their  participation  in  traditional  local  and  Pan-Indian  expressive  arts. 
It  has  encouraged  the  work  of  artists  and  craftspeople  and  enriched  the 
dynamic  of  tradition  and  innovation  in  their  work.  Today  we  recognize 
Guilford  Native  American’s  special  contributions  to  ethnic  and  folk 
arts.  In  our  own  way,  we  make  a special  Folklore  Society  “give 
away” — the  1993  Community  Traditions  Award. 

— Thomas  McGowan 
Appalachian  State  University 
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Claude  Richardson: 
Haliwa-Saponi  Carver 


By  A.  Everette  James,  Jr. 


Claude  Richardson,  a thirty-nine-year  old  Native  American  carver, 
lives  outside  the  small  crossroads  of  Areola  in  Warren  County.  Areola 
and  the  nearby  communities  of  Essex  and  Hollister  are  populated  by 
members  of  the  North  Carolina  Indian  tribe  known  as  the  Haliwa- 
Saponi.  While  his  tribe  has  struggled  for  Federal  recognition,  Richardson 
has  won  his  own  recognition  as  folk  artist  working  in  local  soapstone. 

Richardson  has  lived  most  of  his  life  in  the  Areola  area.  According 
to  his  life  review,  he  “tolerated”  the  local  Indian  school  and  spent  as 
little  time  as  possible  engaged  in  study.  He  is  a gregarious  man  who  is 
quite  articulate,  but  confesses  to  little  formal  education:  “I  went  to  the 
Indian  school  but  don’t  read  or  spell  so  good.”  He  went  to  work  as  a 
spinner  in  a local  cotton  mill  at  age  fifteen  and  has  subsequently  been 
employed  in  a sawmill,  chair  factory,  and  his  present  construction  job 
(Manley  119).  He  has  carved  since  1974,  but  the  body  of  his  major 
works  is  small  because,  as  Richardson  explains,  he  has  little  opportu- 
nity to  pursue  art. 

A.  Everette  James,  Jr.,  is  a noted  collector  of  American  folk  art.  Former 
chairman  of  the  radiological  sciences  department  at  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, he  has  used  radiology  to  analyze  paintings  and  duck  decoys.  Dr. 
James  has  been  very  active  in  the  restoration  of  the  Robersonville 
Primitive  Baptist  Church  and  its  development  as  a museum  of  Southern 
folk  art. 
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Figure  1 . Claude  Richardson  shows  examples  of  his  art  in  his 
home  near  Areola,  N.C.  Photograph  by  A.  Everette  James,  Jr. 
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Even  as  a young  man,  Richardson  knew  he  could  carve,  but  it 
wasn’t  until  he  received  a loan  of  a chisel  from  a friend,  Charlie  Evans, 
that  he  began  to  experiment  with  carving  as  a craft.  He  did  not  receive 
any  significant  training — even  from  Evans,  who  moved  away  from  the 
area  and  did  not  return  until  Richardson  had  already  developed  his  own 
style  and  methods  of  work. 

At  first,  Richardson  carved  simple  objects  in  small  formats  in  both 
wood  and  later  soapstone  which  he  gathers  from  nearby  sites.  He 
refuses  to  identify  the  local  source  of  his  soapstone:  “Can’t  tell  you 
where  I get  my  stone.  People  will  come  haul  it  away.”  Richardson 
seems  particularly  attracted  to  the  white  stone  that  is  textured  and 
contains  veins  and  impurities  of  silver  that  impart  streaks  of  color.  He 
likes  to  add  texture  to  his  stone  face  carvings,  a favorite  subject, 
especially  in  the  areas  where  the  surface  is  raised,  such  as  in  the  hair. 
There  is  primitive  simplicity  to  these  faces,  appearing  in  some  ways 
similar  to  those  of  the  best-known  North  Carolina  soapstone  carver, 
Raymond  Coins. 

Richardson  is  a friendly,  gregarious  man  who  willingly  shows  his 
photo  album  and  other  evidence  of  his  exhibits  (Figure  1).  He  talks  of 
his  relationship  with  Robert  Lynch,  a well-known  folk  art  collector  and 
dealer  whose  estate  is  now  owned  by  Wesleyan  College  in  Rocky 
Mount.  Richardson  does  not  know  where  Lynch  sold  his  carvings. 
Another  art-related  individual,  Roger  Manley,  a photographer  and 
outsider  art  critic,  has  assisted  Richardson  in  having  his  work  exhib- 
ited. 

Richardson  would  like  to  be  especially  recognized  for  his  unusual 
carvings  in  soapstone,  which  he  feels  are  his  greatest  triumph  and 
challenge.  When  asked  about  his  inspiration  and  methods,  he  replied, 
“By  the  time  I have  picked  out  the  stone,  what  it  is  going  to  become  is 
almost  always  already  set.  You  study  the  stone  and  it  will  tell  you  what 
to  carve.  Once  in  a while  the  message  won’t  come  clear  till  you  start 
carving.” 

Richardson  lives  with  his  wife  and  two  teenage  sons  in  a trai  ler  near 
Redman  Dirt  Road  outside  Areola.  He  is  a self-motivated  man  who 
feels  that  his  art  is  a God-given  talent  driven  by  his  wish  to  express 
himself.  Since  he  has  no  set  commercial  or  exhibition  arrangements  to 
display  and  market  his  art,  he  works  at  his  own  pace  and  according  to 
his  own  internal  sense  of  time.  Because  of  his  present  employment  in 
construction  in  a town  over  fifty  miles  from  his  home,  he  leaves  very 
early  in  the  morning.  This  work  arrangement  has  affected  his  artistic 
output:  “Getting  up  at  4 a.m.  and  back  home  at  7 p.m.  don’t  give  me 
much  time  except  the  weekends.” 

On  the  day  that  I visited,  Richardson  had  only  one  major  soapstone 
carving;  however,  he  proudly  displayed  a photo  album  showcasing  a 
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Figure  2.  “Male  Figure  (The  Ancient  Indian),”  31  x 16  xl4  inches, 
soapstone  carving  by  Claude  Richardson.  Photograph  by  A.  Everette 
James,  Jr. 
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dozen  or  examples.  Richardson  knows  who  owns  only  a few  of  his 
pieces  and  those  are  mainly  in  museum  collections.  Much  of  his  early 
work  he  presented  to  acquaintances:  “I  must  have  given  away  a truck 
load  before  Robert  Lynch  told  me  they  were  worth  money.” 

Richardson  has  some  ambivalence  in  describing  his  relationship 
with  Lynch  for  he  recognizes  that,  on  one  hand,  Lynch  greatly  assisted 
him  by  publicizing  his  work.  At  the  same  time,  Richardson  never  knew 
the  prices  his  work  fetched  or  their  final  disposition.  He  told  me  of  the 
last  time  he  visited  with  Lynch,  an  encounter  near  the  end  of  his 
dealer’s  life.  Richardson  related  Lynch  was  quite  despondent  and 
lamented  the  fact  that  because  of  his  terminal  illness  he  was  “losing 
everything  and  had  to  sell  the  collection  way  too  cheap.”  Richardson 
is  obviously  compassionate  regarding  Lynch’s  medical  plight  but 
expressed  some  skepticism  regarding  the  necessity  of  disposing  of  the 
collection  for  such  a small  sum.  Richardson’s  work,  however,  formed 
only  a small  part  of  the  Lynch  Collection,  which  included  much  more 
work  by  artists  such  as  Vernon  Burwell  and  Leroy  Pearson. 

While  I was  visiting  with  Richardson  in  his  trailer,  a number  of 
other  male  members  of  the  Haliwa-Saponis  dropped  in.  They  entered 
the  living  room  without  introduction  or  formal  handshake,  acknowl- 
edging me  with  a simple  nod  of  the  head,  and  listened  to  Richardson 
and  me  talking.  Their  appreciation  for  his  work  was  obvious  and,  after 
a time,  I attempted  to  engage  them  in  our  conversation  by  bringing  up 
the  subjects  of  the  status  of  the  Haliwa-Saponis,  their  opportunities  for 
education,  and  programs  to  support  their  art  and  crafts.  One  of  the 
visitors,  also  named  Richardson,  which  is  a common  surname  in  the 
area,  admitted  to  being  a carver.  They  then  told  me  about  another 
Haliwa-Saponi,  who  worked  at  the  Tribal  Greenhouse  and  carved.  He 
turned  out  to  be  Charlie  Evans,  the  artist  who  original  ly  gave  Richardson 
his  first  carving  instruments  and  departed  the  area,  to  return  some  seven 
years  later. 

The  soapstone  face  of  a male  head  done  by  Richardson  (Figure  2) 
is  a testament  to  his  technical  skills  as  a carver  and  compassion  and 
sensitivity.  The  primitive  appearance  has  similarities  to  the  work  of 
fellow  North  Carolinians  Raymond  Coins  and  Carl  Matherson,  as  well 
as  to  antecedents  in  Indian  traditions  of  figure  design  and — as  Roger 
Manley  has  pointed  out  in  Signs  and  Wonders — Eskimo  carvings. 
Manley  observes  that  the  early  works  of  Raymond  Coins,  which  were 
imitation  Indian  artifacts,  sometimes  sold  as  genuine  antiques  after 
they  had  changed  hands  several  times  and  the  nature  of  their  origin  was 
lost  (76).  Richardson’s  work,  like  that  of  Coins,  has  a simplicity  and 
develops  a patina  over  time  that  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a sculpture 
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thousands  of  years  old.  This  characeristic  reminds  me  of  the  “Easter 
Island  heads  and  Cro-Magnon  effigies”  that  Manley  associates  with 
Raymond  Coins’s  work  (78). 

As  Manley  notes  in  Signs  and  Wonders , “Exclusion  from  any 
possibility  of  attaining  mainstream  cultural  goals  of  success  and  value 
can  isolate  individuals  as  easily  as  physical  setting.  . . . [They]  are 
already  outsiders  in  traditional  American  culture  . . .”  (27).  This  sense 
of  “disconnection  and  disenfranchisement”  has  motivated  Native 
American  artists  such  as  Cherokee  John  Julius  Wilnoty,  Sarah  Waite 
(who  wishes  to  be  described  as  a white  Iroquois),  and  Claude  Richardson 
to  begin  their  creative  work  “at  a much  younger  age  than  white” 
outsider  artists  (Manley  27).  The  artistic  careers  of  minority  outsider 
artists,  as  in  the  case  of  Richardson,  are  often  interrupted  by  the 
demands  of  supporting  a family  and  the  lack  of  the  opportunity  to  earn 
an  income  marketing  their  art  from  their  homeplace. 

Claude  Richardson  is  an  outsider  artist  living  in  an  environment  in 
which  outsiders  are  the  norm.  Just  as  the  Haliwa-Saponi  tribe  is  seeking 
recognition,  Richardson,  through  his  creative  expression,  is  also  seek- 
ing to  individually  attain  an  identity  and  an  affirmation  of  self  worth  by 
practicing  the  traditional  Native  American  craft  of  stone  carving. 
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Odell  Thompson  (1911-1994) 

by  Jack  Bernhardt 


On  28  April  1994,  North  Carolina  lost  one  of  its  musical  treasures 
when  Odell  Thompson  was  struck  and  killed  by  a car  in  Wilkesboro. 
Thompson,  a lifelong  native  ofMebaneand  our  state’s  last  active  black 
banjoist,  had  performed  earlier  that  day  at  the  Merle  Watson  Memorial 
Festival  with  his  cousin,  fiddle  player  Joe  Thompson. 

Joe  and  Odell  began  playing  music  together  as  youngsters  and 
often  played  alongside  their  fathers  at  square  dances  and  at  neighbor- 
hood workparties.  Like  others  oftheir  generation,  they  stopped  playing 
when  newer  styles  displaced  old-time  string  music  in  the  1940s. 
Encouraged  by  a revival  of  interest  in  their  music,  they  resumed 
playing  in  the  ’70s,  sharing  their  music  with  audiences  from  Manteo  to 
Australia,  performing  in  such  prestigious  settings  as  the  Smithsonian 
Institution’s  National  Folklife  Festival  and  Carnegie  Hall,  and  record- 
ing a cassette  of  fiddle  and  banjo  duets,  Old  Time  Music  from  the  North 
Carolina  Piedmont  (Global  Village  C217).  With  Joe,  Odell  was 
honored  with  a National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Folk  Heritage 
Fellowship,  a North  Carolina  Folk  Heritage  Award,  and  a Brown- 
Hudson  Award  from  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society.  In  the  weeks 
before  his  death,  Odell  performed  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill  Bicentennial  Celebration  and  saw  his  photograph  and 
music  displayed  at  the  new  N.C.  Museum  of  History. 


Jack  Bernhardt  is  a Durham  free  lance  writer  and  radio  documentary 
producer  who  is  a fan  of  North  Carolina  old-time  music.  He  wrote  the 
Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  citation  for  Ralph  Epperson  in  NCFJ 
38.1. 
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National  Heritage  Fellow  Odell  Thompson  was  the  recipient  of 
the  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  and  the  North  Carolina  Folk 
Heritage  Award.  Photograph  by  Mary  Anne  McDonald. 

Those  of  us  fortunate  to  know  him  learned  more  from  Odell  than 
music.  We  will  miss  his  smile,  his  generosity,  and  his  joyful  embrace 
of  life.  Yet,  because  of  these  qualities,  Odell’s  music  will  carry  on  with 
the  thousands  of  musicians  whose  lives  he  touched  and  will  be 
available  to  future  generations  interested  in  knowing  about  music  and 
oral  traditions  of  twentieth  century  Americans  of  African  descent. 

Odell  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Sue,  a daughter,  Betty  Lou  Jeffries, 
a brother,  Archie  Howard  Thompson,  and  his  sisters  Thelma  Mayo, 
Mary  Mozelle  Dickey,  and  Lillian  Mae  Jeffries. 

To  order  a copy  of  Old  Time  Music  from  the  North  Carolina 
Piedmont , send  $8.98  postpaid  to  Global  Village  Music,  P.O.  Box 
2051,  New  York,  N.Y.  10025. 
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A Guide  to  Using  Eight-Hand  Sets 
and  Holy  Steps  in  the  Classroom 


By  Patricia  Gantt 


Introduction 

This  curriculum  guide  has  been  developed  to  accompany  Eight- 
Hand  Sets  and  Holy  Steps,  an  album  of  African  American  secular  and 
sacred  folksong.  The  album,  with  extensive  explanatory  notes  by 
folklorist  Glenn  Hinson,  is  issued  by  the  Folklife  Section  of  the  North 
Carolina  Arts  Council  and  is  available  through  the  Department  of 
Cultural  Resources.  I hope  that  this  curriculum  guide  will  assist 
teachers  who  desire  a deeper  understanding,  both  for  themselves  and 
their  students,  of  the  traditional  music  heard  on  Eight-Hand  Sets  and 
Holy  Steps.  The  music,  in  turn,  reveals  much  about  a rich  African 
American  folk  culture  that  is  all  too  rarely  explored  and  studied  in  the 
classroom. 

Just  playing  the  record  is  not  enough  in  the  classroom,  however; 
teachers  must  work  in  activities  to  use  it  productively.  The  music  on  the 
album  reflects  the  history  of  black,  rural  North  Carolinians  and  thus 
supplements  courses  on  North  Carolina  history.  Additionally,  the 
poetry  of  the  folk  lyric,  which  has  long  been  appreciated  by  literary 
scholars,  makes  literature  an  accessible  course  of  study  through  which 
to  examine  Eight-Hand  Sets  and  Holy  Steps.  While  music  theory  and 
technique  are  not  emphasized,  music  teachers  who  want  to  expose 

Patricia  Gantt  works  in  the  Buncombe  County  Schools  office  as  curricu- 
lum coordinator  for  K-12  language  arts  and  6-12  social  studies.  She 
received  her  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  where  she 
studied  with  Louis  Rubin,  Jr.,  Dan  Patterson,  and  Terry  Zug. 
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students  to  some  of  the  state’s  richest  folk  music  traditions  might  also 
find  this  guide  useful. 

The  activities  in  the  guide  are  designed  for  eighth-grade  North 
Carolina  history  and  eleventh-grade  English  classes.  Although  lesson 
plans  are  designed  for  both  levels  of  instruction,  I have  not  signalled  a 
specific  group  for  each  activity,  preferring  to  allow  classroom  teachers 
to  choose  those  suggestions  most  appropriate  for  their  own  pupils. 
Teachers  will  also  notice  that  varying  amounts  of  class  time — as  well 
as  skill  levels — are  required  for  the  activities.  A few  are  decidedly 
introductory;  others  should  be  attempted  only  after  providing  a rather 
comprehensive  grounding  in  primary  and  secondary  materials.  I hope 
teachers  will  find  in  this  article  some  ideas  they  can  utilize  or  adapt  to 
spark  a fuller  discovery  of  North  Carolina’s  strong  African  American 
cultural  traditions. 

African  American  Traditions  in  the  Album 

African  Americans  were  allowed  no  physical  possessions  on  the 
heinous  Middle  Passage,  but  they  brought  with  them  a rich  heritage  of 
selfhood  and  of  the  many  sophisticated  African  cultures  of  their  diverse 
pasts.  Their  selfhood  “expressed  itself  in  many  ways — in  the  way  folks 
talked  and  the  stories  they  told,  in  the  clothes  they  wore  and  the  ways 
they  groomed  their  hair,  in  the  foods  they  cooked  and  the  objects  their 
hands  crafted.  But  the  new  African  American  voice  emerged  with 
perhaps  its  greatest  eloquence  in  the  realm  of  song”  (Hinson  1).  The 
production  of  this  special  album  was  an  attempt  to  represent  that  voice. 

On  Eight-Hand  Sets  and  Holy  Steps  we  hear  two  traditions:  secular 
songs  and  songs  of  worship.  The  selections  chosen  for  the  album  focus 
on  music  that  was  in  active  currency  in  many  black  communities  from 
the  end  of  the  previous  century  through  the  early  decades  of  our  own. 
Side  One  draws  on  the  tunes  and  rhythms  of  worldly  activity,  while 
Side  Two  turns  to  expressions  of  faith. 

The  music  on  this  recording  served  a clear  function  in  work,  play, 
and  worship.  Glenn  Hinson  points  out  that 

As  with  all  forms  of  community  art,  the  songs  arose  from  the  experi- 
ences and  emotions  of  their  singers  and  the  communities  for  which  they 
spoke.  Grounded  in  this  world  of  everyday  encounter,  they  addressed 
the  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  dreams  of  [African  Americans]  bound 
by  common  circumstance  and  a common  past.  (1) 

In  the  African  homeland,  creative  expression  was  part  of  people’s 
everyday  lives — not  something  that  belonged  to  a talented  few.  Music 
in  particular  was  a shared  activity.  Accomplished  singers  and  musi- 
cians were  appreciated  for  their  abilities  to  perform  standard  pieces, 
compose  new  tunes  and  songs,  and  improvise  on  melodies,  verses,  and 
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rhythms  while  performing.  Y et  the  audience  also  participated  actively; 
its  members  frequently  sang,  danced,  accompanied  the  singers  and 
musicians  with  rhythm  instruments  or  hand  claps,  or  simply  called  out 
encouragement  orcritique.  “For  African  peoples,  performance  achieved 
beauty  only  when  it  became  co-performance  ...  art  was  thus  achieved 
not  in  solo  statement,  but  in  community  creation.  And  this  aesthetic 
held  just  as  true  in  black  America  as  in  West  Africa.”  Even  when 
specific  forms  of  cultural  expression-musical  ormaterial-were  adapted 
to  a new  land,  the  artistic  sense  that  governed  their  creation  remained 
rooted  in  Africa  (Hinson  1).  Aspects  of  this  aesthetic  are  apparent  still. 

There  are  a few  caveats,  however;  we  would  be  remiss  to  ignore. 
This  album  is  significant  not  only  for  the  artistry  it  presents  but  also  for 
the  social  context  it  can  provide.  Nevertheless,  neither  this  nor  any 
other  album  can  represent  the  full  spectrum  of  African  American  music 
forms  or  community  traditions.  Even  though  the  African  musical 
heritage  is  a rich  one,  we  would  be  committing  a considerable  disser- 
vice by  depicting  African  cultures  as  monolithic  and  African  Ameri- 
cans as  musical  people  who  routinely  turned  to  song  in  time  of  trouble. 
As  you  listen  to  and  use  this  album,  bear  in  mind  that  it  does  not 
represent  a whole  portrait  of  the  African  American  experience  any 
more  than  master  works  like  Grant  Wood’s  American  Gothic  or 
Grandma  Moses’s  paintings  capture  the  range  and  variation  of  white 
rural  farm  life  in  America.  Further,  as  Hinson  notes. 

The  medium  of  sound  recording  limits  the  music’s  testimony  to  that 
which  can  be  heard.  Unseen  by  the  listener  are  the  smiles  of  family 
members  greeting  a favorite  song,  the  impromptu  dance  steps  of 
neighbors  attracted  by  familiar  music,  the  impassioned  sway  and 
slowly  waving  hands  of  congregation  members  moved  by  a sung 
message.  Eight-Hand  Sets  and  Holy  Steps  can  offer  only  a glimpse  of 
this  creative  vitality,  relying  on  the  sounds  of  dancing  feet,  witty 
rhymes,  and  congregational  fervor  to  convey  the  richness  and  interwo- 
ven textures  of  African  American  performance.  Using  these  glimpses 
of  context  as  a guide,  the  listener  is  encouraged  to  imagine  the  album’s 
songs  in  their  appropriate  settings,  mentally  journeying  beyond  the 
music  to  feel  the  vibrancy  of  home  and  houseparty,  com  shucking  and 
“cutting  frolic,”  morning  worship  and  evening  prayer  meeting.  Herein 
lies  the  songs’  true  home.  Herein,  also,  lies  their  true  meaning.  (7) 

Many  of  the  older  songs  are  gone,  and  those  that  remain  form  but 
part  of  an  extensive  repertoire,  having  been  “rechanneled  by  changing 
times  and  changing  tastes”  (Hinson  1).  Yet  their  endurance  signals  a 
deep  core  of  relevancy,  a core  to  which  this  album  gives  testimony. 
Through  the  music  heard  on  Eight-Hand  Sets  and  Holy  Steps,  we  hear 
the  voices  of  past  generations  of  African  Americans,  “speak[ing]  anew 
through  the  performances  of  their  descendants”  (7).  An  abundance  of 
song  is  here;  let  it  speak  to  you. 
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Glossary 

Glenn  Hinson’s  introductions  and  his  extensive  liner  notes  to  cuts 
on  the  album  will  assist  teachers  in  recognizing  important  ideas  about 
folk  culture  and  black  history  and  about  the  form,  function,  and  context 
of  songs  from  the  album.  In  class  discussion  and  assigning  reading  in 
these  notes,  teachers  may  find  the  following  glossary  to  be  helpful. 

a cappella:  sung  without  instrumental  accompaniment. 

Ballads',  narrative  folksongs;  songs  that  tell  a story.  Some  examples  of 
African  American  balladry  include  “John  Henry,’’  which  celebrates  the 
strength  and  courage  of  a black  steel  driver  pitted  in  a contest  against 
a steam  drill,  and  “Boll  Weevil,”  which  describes  the  boll  weevil  blight 
that  ravaged  the  South  in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Banjo : Students  will,  of  course,  know  this  is  a stringed  instrument  with 
a drum-like  head  attached  to  a neck,  but,  too  often,  we  do  not  realize 
that  the  banjo  evolved  from  similarly  shaped  gourd  instruments  played 
in  West  Africa. 

Bones:  rhythm  sticks  carved  from  animal  ribs  or  whittled  from  hard- 
wood. 

Call  and  response : a style  of  performance  wherein  a leader  sings  out  a 
line  or  part  of  a line,  and  a chorus  responds  with  a second  or  concluding 
line. 

Camp  meetings:  outdoor  religious  services  held  for  several  days  in 
tents  or  in  the  open  air;  popularized  during  revival  movements  that 
swept  America  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

Corn  shucking:  a community  work  gathering  where  neighboring  farm- 
ers stripped  harvested  com  of  its  husks  to  ready  it  for  winter  storage; 
some  form  of  merriment,  usually  in  the  form  of  music-making  and 
dancing,  often  followed  the  work. 

Eight-hand  sets:  square  dances.  “Eight-hand  sets”  referred  to  dances 
that  featured  four  couples  (hence  eight  hands)  per  square. 

Fiddle:  the  violin.  The  adaptation  of  this  instrument  to  African  Ameri- 
can music  is  a good  example  of  the  mixing  of  cultural  traditions  in  the 
New  World.  Though  related  instruments  are  played  in  West  Africa, 
fiddles  were  brought  to  the  South  during  the  Colonial  period  by  settlers 
from  the  British  Isles  and  western  Europe.  Along  with  the  banjo,  the 
fiddle  forms  the  core  of  the  old-time  string  band. 

Figure:  a dance  pattern  that  might  be  called  by  a dance  caller  during  an 
8-,  12-,  or  16-hand  set. 
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Lining  out:  an  old  style  of  singing  hymns  and  psalms  in  which  a leader 
chants  lines  of  text  that  the  congregation  then  sings  to  the  melody  of  the 
song. 

Medicine  show : a traveling  show  presented  by  a self-styled  doctor  and 
a troupe  of  entertainers  whose  livelihood  depended  on  the  sales  of 
tonics,  medicinal  oils,  and  salves. 

Middle  Passage:  the  brutal  trip  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  made  by 
Africans  held  in  bondage  on  slave  ships. 

Rag:  short  for  “ragtime.”  In  rural  Southern  communities  “rags”  were 
up-tempo,  often  syncopated,  dance  tunes  that  were  particularly  well- 
suited  for  couple  dancing  and  for  “show”  stepping  by  individual 
dancers. 

Reels:  lively  dance  tunes  that  were  played  for  square  dances. 

"Shout”  songs:  fast-paced  religious  songs,  one  of  whose  ends  is  to 
intensify  a congregation’s  devotional  focus,  potentially  leading  to  the 
experience  of  religious  ecstasy. 

Worksongs:  songs  sung  while  working  to  relieve  tedium  and/or  pace 
performance. 


Activities  for  Listening,  Writing,  and  Class  Discussion 


Class  discussion  and  writing  activities 

1.  Name  a few  of  your  favorite  types  of  songs  or  music  and  try  to 
explain  why  you  prefer  them.  What  do  you  think  that  your  preferences 
in  music  say  about  you — the  kind  of  person  you  are  or  the  life  that  you 
would  like  to  lead? 

2.  What  assumptions  might  you  have  about  other  people  based  on  the 
music  they  play  or  like?  What  assumptions  might  you  have  about  the 
music  and  players  heard  on  this  album?  How  might  your  assumptions 
regarding  the  people  playing  the  music  differ  if  this  were  a recording 
of  classical  or  rock  or  rap  music? 

3.  How  do  we  know  if  music  is  “good”?  How  do  we  decide?  What 
qualities  are  involved  in  that  decision?  Do  we  ever  feel  that  some  kinds 
of  music  have  greater  intrinsic  worth  than  others?  If  so,  why?  Is  this  a 
valid  assumption  to  make? 
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4.  Ask  students  to  draw  upon  their  own  musical  experiences  to  identify 
call-and-response  sequences.  For  example,  they  might  be  able  to 
identify  such  forms  in  church  music,  hand  clap  or  jump  rope  games  that 
they  played  when  younger,  marching  songs  and  military  drill,  and  rap. 
Encourage  them  to  identify  both  songs  that  include  call  and  response 
as  part  of  their  lyric  structure  (e.g.,  the  gospel  songs  on  the  album)  and 
events  that  elicit  responses  from  the  audience  (e.g.,  rap  concerts).  Ask 
for  volunteers  to  demonstrate  some  of  the  call-and-response  sequences 
the  class  has  identified. 

5.  As  Hinson  points  out  in  the  liner  notes  to  “Wildwood  Blues  Speak” 
(8),  rhyme  has  long  played  an  important  role  in  African  American 
culture.  The  most  current  (and  most  vibrant)  incarnation  of  this  cultural 
trend  is  rap.  Have  your  students  make  up  raps  about  some  aspect  of 
American  history  or  contemporary  experience. 

Also,  ask  them  to  collect  rhymes  from  their  parents,  looking 
particularly  for  pieces  that  have  circulated  orally  in  African  American 
communities.  After  sharing  these  poems  with  the  class,  the  students 
would  write  them  in  a scrapbook  which  would  be  kept  (and  added  to 
every  year)  in  the  school  library. 

6.  Listen  to  “Wildwood  Blues  Speak”  (Cut  1,  Side  1),  by  James  “Guitar 
Slim”  Stephens.  Discuss  how  the  lyrics  reflect  or  distort  attitudes  that 
were  held  in  black  communities  regarding  the  roles  of  men  and  women 
during  the  time  that  these  rhymes  were  popular.  How  do  the  rhymed 
verses  reflect  race  relations  between  blacks  and  whites  during  this 
same  period? 

7.  The  album  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  with  the  first  side 
presenting  secular  songs  and  the  second  presenting  sacred  ones.  Ask 
your  students  to  discuss  the  differences  between  “sacred”  and  “secu- 
lar” music.  Using  songs  on  the  album  and  songs  drawn  from  the 
students’  own  experience,  demonstrate  how  both  realms  of  music 
address  everyday  experience.  For  example,  look  at  the  words  to  “Your 
Close  Friend”  (Hinson  19).  Are  there  times  when  sacred  songs  are  sung 
in  secular  events?  What  about  secular  songs  in  sacred  events?  Can  your 
students  think  of  examples  where  tunes  cross  from  one  realm  to 
another?  (Some  examples  with  which  your  students  might  be  familiar 
are  parodies  of  Christmas  carols.) 

8.  Returning  the  discussion  to  history,  discuss  how  slaves  sometimes 
used  spirituals  (e.g.,  “Steal  Away,”  “Follow  the  Drinking  Gourd”)  to 
convey  messages  about  fleeing  to  the  North.  Y ou  can  also  discuss  how 
such  songs  were  used  in  the  Civil  Rights  Movement. 
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9.  The  songs  on  Eight-Hand  Sets  and  Holy  Steps  come  from  a time 
when  live  performance  was  the  main  way  that  songs  passed  from  singer 
to  singer  and  community  to  community.  Have  your  students  identify 
song  forms  that  still  rely  on  such  oral  transmission  (e.g.,  hand  clap 
games,  jump  rope  rhymes).  What  impact  do  they  think  that  radio  and 
television  might  have  had  on  oral  transmission?  How  do  they  learn 
songs?  How  about  dance  moves? 

10.  While  discussing  changes  brought  about  by  technology,  have  your 
students  discuss  how  musical  instruments  have  changed  since  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  musical  change  that 
occurred  in  their  lifetimes  is  the  advent  of  digital  sampling  in  rap  and 
pop  songs.  How  is  a rapper  with  a digital  sampler  like  the  musicians 
who  appear  on  the  first  side  of  this  album? 

1 1 . Some  of  the  songs  on  this  album  show  a complex  history  of  sharing, 
borrowing,  and  re-borrowing  between  black  and  white  communities. 
Many  minstrel  pieces,  for  example,  began  as  versions  (or  caricatures) 
of  African  American  songs;  a number  of  these  songs,  in  turn,  were 
adopted  and  adapted  by  African  American  performers  and  subse- 
quently re-entered  the  black  oral  tradition.  The  histories  of  many  artists 
on  the  album  also  reveal  that  black  and  white  musicians  often  played 
together  and  often  shared  turns  and  lyrics.  Elizabeth  Reid,  for  example, 
is  just  as  comfortable  playing  the  fiddle  tunes  “Old  Joe  Clark”  or 
“Sourwood  Mountain”  as  she  is  playing  “Corinna”  and  “John  Henry.” 
Such  sharing  and  borrowing  continues  to  mark  contemporary  popular 
music.  Ask  your  students  to  identify  performers,  songs,  or  styles  that 
demonstrate  this  kind  of  musical  exchange.  They  might  point,  for 
example,  to  white  performers  like  Elvis  Presley  and  rapper  Vanilla  Ice, 
or  African  American  performers  like  country-music  singer  Charlie 
Pride  and  opera  singer  Leontyne  Price. 

12.  Have  your  students  identify  the  rhythmic  accompaniment  to 
“Corinna”  (bones)  and  “Buckdance”  (feet).  Both  songs  demonstrate  a 
percussive  creativity  that  has  long  marked  African  American  music. 
Ask  your  students  to  identify  the  principal  means  used  to  set  rhythms 
in  the  musics  with  which  they  are  familiar  (e.g.,  handclapping,  drum- 
ming, dance  steps,  “scratching”  in  rap  and  other  musical  contexts). 
Then  ask  them  how  the  “human  beat-box,”  the  currently  popular 
practice  of  creating  “beat-box”  rhythms  with  the  mouth,  fits  into  this 
broader  tradition  of  rhythmic  artistry.  Close  by  having  your  students 
demonstrate  the  “human  beat-box.” 

13.  Listen  to  “John  Henry,”  Cut  5 on  Side  1,  played  by  Cora  Phillips 
and  Elizabeth  “Babe”  Reid. 
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a.  In  your  own  words,  tell  the  story  of  the  heroic  “steel-driving 
man”  What  makes  him  a hero?  In  what  ways  does  John  Henry 
exemplify  the  American  Dream? 

b.  This  song  has  been  a favorite  of  both  these  artists  for  over  fifty 
years.  What  qualities  have  made  it  endure  for  them  (story,  tune,  or 
style)? 

c.  Write  the  story  of  John  Henry  as  a feature  article  for  your  school 
newspaper. 

14.  Listen  to “Honeybabe,”  Cut  10  on  Side  1 , played  and  sung  by  Algia 
Mae  Hinton.  This  song  springs  from  a tradition  of  women’s  songs  and 
has  been  interpreted  as  a warning  from  one  generation  of  women  to 
another.  What  does  the  song  say  about  traditional  roles  of  women? 
Would  a change  in  the  tempo  of  the  performance  alter  your  interpreta- 
tion? Why  or  why  not? 

15.  Listen  to  “Boll  Weevil,”  Cut  11  on  Side  1,  performed  by  Percy 
Lassiter.  Discuss  the  song  as  a commentary  on  the  everyday  problems 
of  farmers.  What  similarities,  if  any,  do  you  see  with  the  economic 
difficulties  that  farmers  face  today?  Try  to  add  verses  of  your  own 
creation  to  “Boll  Weevil”  or  make  up  a song  about  the  modem  farmer’s 
problems. 

16.  Listen  to  “Lord,  What  Shall  I Do,”  Cut  2 on  Side  2,  sung  and  played 
by  Thomas  Burt.  Now  listen  to  “Satan,  We’re  Gonna  Tear  Your 
Kingdom  Down,”  Cut  6 of  Side  2,  by  the  combined  Junior  and  Senior 
Choirs  of  St.  Paul’s  Missionary  Baptist  Church. 

a.  What  do  these  songs  express  about  the  power  of  faith?  Of  the 
community?  Why  might  these  messages  have  helped  the  songs  to 
survive? 

b.  Comment  on  the  way  that  call  and  response  is  used  in  “Satan, 
We’re  Gonna  Tear  Your  Kingdom  Down,”  Cut  6,  Side  2. 

17.  Read  the  lyrics  to  “Boll  Weevil”  (Hinson  15-16)  and  “Joshua”  (23- 
24).  These  are  examples  of  ballads,  songs  that  tell  a story.  Though  these 
stories  can  be  sung  in  many  different  ways  and  by  many  different 
people,  they  often  have  a very  personal  meaning  for  their  singer.  Try 
composing  a short  rhymed  ballad.  Tell  a story  about  anything  in  your 
own  life — family,  school,  friends — which  might  also  have  a message 
for  someone  else. 

18.  “Traveling  Shoes”  (Cut  8,  Side  2,  with  lyrics  at  Hinson  22-23), 
sung  by  the  Badgett  Sisters,  might  be  described  as  a ballad,  with  a 
dialogue  between  two  characters;  it  is  also  reminiscent  of  the  medieval 
morality  play.  Read  a ballad  from  your  literature  text  or  read  the 
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morality  play  Everyman.  Compare  your  selection  with  “Traveling 
Shoes’’  in  an  essay  of  at  least  five  paragraphs,  discussing  such  things 
as  characterization  and  theme. 

19.  Listen  to  Algia  Mae  Hinton’s  “Chicken,  Lord,  Lord”  (Cut  12,  Side 
1).  Notice  the  way  she  “bends”  notes  on  the  guitar  and  the  way  she  ends 
her  phrases.  What  can  you  say  about  the  relationship  between  the  guitar 
and  the  voice?  Can  you  name  other  songs  or  types  of  music  where 
musicians  make  their  instruments  “talk”? 

20.  Read  the  story  of  Joshua  from  the  Old  Testament.  Now  listen  to 
“Joshua”  by  the  Gospel  Jubilators  (Cut  9,  Side  2).  What  conclusions 
can  you  draw  about  how  musical  performance  changes  a text?  From  the 
listener’s  viewpoint,  what  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
these  changes? 

21.  For  most  people  music  plays  an  important  part  in  social  gatherings. 
More  than  just  background  noise,  music  can  create  a mood  for  an  event, 
contribute  to  the  activities  of  those  gathered,  or  even  be  the  reason 
people  come  together.  Listen  to  Algia  Mae  Hinton’s  “Buckdance,”  the 
Thompsons’  “Georgia  Buck”  and  James  Stephens’s  “Your  Close 
Friend”  (Cuts  7,  3,  Side  1 and  Cut  4,  Side  2). 

a.  Try  to  picture  the  social  setting  in  which  each  song  would  be 
played,  and  write  a paragraph  describing  these  settings.  Describe  the 
people  attending,  the  place  where  the  gathering  occurs,  the  kinds  of 
activities  in  which  people  are  involved.  Think  about  how  these  events 
are  similar  to  or  different  from  your  own  social  gatherings. 

b.  Pick  the  setting  you  like  best  and  use  your  description  as  the 
starting  point  for  a short  story. 


Special  Activities 

Students  and  teachers  may  gain  greater  knowledge  of  African 
American  music  and  culture  by  participating  in  special  activities  such 
as  the  ones  listed  below: 

1.  Live  performance  is  an  excellent  way  to  interest  students  in  music 
traditions  from  black  communities  in  North  Carolina.  A number  of 
outstanding  performers  of  secular  and  sacred  music  are  active  in  the 
state,  including  some  of  the  musicians  featured  on  the  album.  Teachers 
who  wish  to  explore  the  possibility  of  bringing  folk  artists  into  their 
schools  are  encouraged  to  write  the  Folklife  Section,  North  Carolina 
Arts  Council,  Department  of  Cultural  Resources,  Raleigh,  NC  27601- 
2807  or  call  (919)  733-7397. 
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2.  Invite  historians  or  music  scholars  from  local  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  discuss  African  American  history  or  musical  traditions.  Our 
state’s  historically  black  universities  have  been  particularly  attentive 
to  the  study  of  African  American  folk  culture.  Become  familiar  with 
faculty  resources  they  can  offer  your  school. 

3.  Ask  the  media  specialist  to  work  with  you  to  design  a bulletin  board 
in  the  library  on  the  topic  of  African  American  traditional  music.  Copy 
two  or  three  selections  from  the  Eight-Hand  Sets  album  onto  a cassette 
tape;  arrange  for  headphones  to  be  placed  near  the  exhibit  so  that  the 
tape  can  be  heard  by  those  who  come  to  view  the  bulletin  board. 

4.  Invite  an  available  dance  group  such  as  the  Durham-based  African 
American  Dance  Ensemble  or  another  qualified  group  in  your  area  to 
perform  and  discuss  African  American  dance  traditions. 

5.  Based  on  the  music  heard  on  Eight-Hand  Sets  and  Holy  Steps  and 
information  gathered  from  other  available  resources  in  the  school  and 
community,  write  an  article  on  African  American  song  traditions  for 
the  school  newspaper.  This  article  could  be  the  product  of  an  indi- 
vidual, a group,  or  the  entire  class.  Try  to  get  your  local  newspaper  to 
pick  up  the  article  for  greater  circulation. 

6.  Leam  about  your  own  community’s  music  traditions.  To  do  this  will 
require  students  to  interview  their  family,  neighbors,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  their  community.  This  project  would  require  a substantial 
commitment  of  time  and  energy  but  could  yield  a great  deal  of 
information  about  local  culture.  Foxfire,  headquartered  in  Rabun  Gap, 
Georgia,  has  developed  models  for  researching  and  presenting  local 
culture.  In  addition,  there  are  educators  in  North  Carolina’s  public 
school  system  who  have  organized  and  produced  projects  that  are 
similar  to  Foxfire’s.  The  resources  developed  by  these  groups  may  be 
available  to  those  teachers  who  are  interested  in  this  approach.  Contact 
the  Folklife  Section  of  the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council  for  assistance. 


Sample  Test  Questions 


1.  Identify  briefly  four  of  the  following  terms: 


call  and  response 
bones 

medicine  shows 


lining  out 

reels 

figure 
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2.  The  instructor  will  play  portions  of  selected  songs  from  Sides  1 and 
2 of  Eight-Hand  Sets  and  Holy  Steps.  Students  will  identify  the 
following:  song  type,  instrumental  accompaniment,  title,  and  charac- 
teristics of  African  American  song  style  demonstrated. 

3.  Discussion: 

a.  How  do  sacred  songs  sung  in  black  communities  in  the  nine- 
teenth and  early  twentieth  centuries  reflect  the  history  of  African 
Americans  in  the  South  during  this  period?  As  much  as  possible, 
support  your  argument  using  examples  of  style,  text,  and  repertoire 
taken  from  songs  heard  on  the  Eight-Hand  Sets  and  Holy  Steps  album. 

b.  How  might  secular  songs  be  read  as  economic  or  political 
statements?  Discuss  some  examples. 

c.  What  types  of  accompaniment,  both  instrumental  and  non- 
instrumental, have  African  American  traditional  musicians  favored  in 
the  South?  To  support  your  discussion,  cite  examples  of  specific 
performances  heard  on  the  album  and  explain  how  accompaniment  is 
used  by  the  performers  in  each  example. 

d.  Discuss  the  performance  styles  and  life  histories  of  two  artists 
heard  in  class,  one  secular  and  one  sacred. 

e.  Traditional  music  takes  on  deeper  meaning  when  one  under- 
stands the  context  in  which  it  is  performed.  Compare  and  contrast  the 
conditions  in  which  two  songs,  “John  Henry”  and  “Swing  Low  Sweet 
Chariot,”  would  likely  have  been  heard  in  African  American  commu- 
nities during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries  in  the  South.  Include  in  your  discussion  such  factors  as  place 
of  performance,  reason  for  performance,  intended  audience,  desired 
effect  on  participants,  etc. 

4.  Write  an  organized,  well-developed  essay  on  the  following  topic 
using  specific  references  to  songs  and  artists: 

What  do  we  leam  in  Eight-Hand  Sets  and  Holy  Steps  about  the 
ways  that  a community  fashions,  shapes,  creates,  or  perpetuates  the 
music  played  by  its  members? 

Please  cite  examples  of  song  styles,  historical  context,  perfor- 
mance settings,  text  (lyrics),  occupations  and  life  histories  of  particular 
artists,  etc.,  to  support  your  argument. 
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Selected  Discography 

The  following  list  of  recordings  supplements  the  music  docu- 
mented on  Eight-Hand  Sets  and  Holy  Steps.  Annotations  surrounded 
by  quotation  marks  are  from  Glenn  Hinson’s  Diseographical  Re- 
sources for  the  Teaching  of  North  Carolina  History. 

A.  Reels,  Rags,  and  Blues 

Etta  Baker:  One-Dime  Blues  (Rounder  Records  2 1 12). 

Etta  Baker  is  a virtuoso  musician  in  the  finger-picked  guitar  tradition 
known  as  the  piedmont  blues.  In  addition,  she  plays  banjo  tunes,  rags, 
hymns  and  even  some  Tin  Pan  Alley  pieces.  Much  of  her  older  repertory 
is  showcased  on  this  recording,  which  makes  it  of  special  interest  to 
those  who  desire  a fuller  understanding  of  African  American  music 
prior  to  the  advent  of  blues. 

Elizabeth  Cotten:  Freight  Train  and  Other  North  Carolina  Folk  Songs 
and  Tunes  (Smithsonian/Folkways  40009). 

“The  transition  in  black  secular  music  from  banjo  to  guitar  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  intricately-fingerpicked  artistry  of  Elizabeth  Cotten,  a 
Carrboro  [NC]  native  who  is  equally  adept  on  both  instruments.  Ms. 
Cotten  personifies  the  tradition  of  black  women’s  music  that  once 
flourished  along  the  southern  seaboard,  a tradition  that  favored  private 
performance  and  featured  delicately  picked  dance  tunes  and  ragtime 
numbers.” 

Peg  Leg  Sam:  Medicine  Show  Man  (Trix  3302). 

“The  harmonica  has  long  been  a favorite  instrument  of  African  Ameri- 
can musicians.  Portable,  eminently  flexible  and  able  to  mimic  the  full 
spectrum  of  vocal  expression,  the  harmonica  became  something  of  a 
soloist’s  orchestra  in  the  seaboard  states,  where  sacred  and  secular 
songsters  alike  learned  to  coax  a remarkable  range  of  sounds  from  its 
tiny  frame.  One  of  the  most  adroit  of  these  artists  was  bluesman  and 
medicine  show  raconteur  Peg  Leg  Sam,  a South  Carolina  native  whose 
repertory  ranged  from  minstrel  tunes  to  Anglo-American  ballads  to 
blues. . . . Extending  the  record’s  portrait  of  black  expressive  range 
even  further  are  two  of  Sam’s  medicine  show  monologues.” 

Joe  and  Odell  Thompson:  Old  Time  Music  from  the  North  Carolina 
Piedmont  (Global  Village  C217). 

The  Thompsons  are  the  foremost  exponents  of  black  fiddle  and  banjo 
music  in  the  South.  This  recording  showcases  their  unique  repertoire, 
which  includes  both  tunes  that  appear  to  derive  from  a distinct  African 
American  tradition  and  those  adapted  from  Anglo-American  sources. 
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Upon  hearing  the  Thompsons’  driving  instrumentals  and  soaring  vo- 
cals, one  can  understand  how  a fiddle  and  banjo  alone,  when  in  the  right 
hands,  can  move  a room  full  of  dancers. 

Blind  Boy  Fuller:  Truckin  ‘ My  Blues  Away  (Yazoo  1060) 

“The  ragtime-influenced  guitar  style  of  the  southeastern  piedmont 
achieved  its  greatest  acclaim  at  the  hands  of  Blind  Boy  Fuller,  a Durham 
[NC]  artist  whose  prolific  recordings  in  the  late  1930s  set  the  standards 
for  Carolina  blues.  Fuller’s  clean  finger-picking  and  exuberant  singing, 
along  with  his  eclectic  repertory,  made  him  a favorite  at  houseparties 
on  the  streets  of  Winston-Salem  and  Durham.” 

Sonny  Terry  and  Brownie  McGhee  Sing  (Smithsonian/Folkways  400 11). 

Associates  and  musical  partners  with  Blind  Boy  Fuller  and  other 
bluesmen  in  Durham  during  the  1930s  and  40s,  the  team  of  Terry  and 
McGhee  achieved  national  recognition  during  the  folk  revival  twenty 
years  later.  Sonny  Terry  was  a virtuoso  performer  on  the  harmonica,  and 
McGhee  remains  an  influential  guitarist  and  singer.  Although  their 
repertory  became  more  eclectic  in  later  years,  their  instrumental  and 
vocal  styles  remained  rooted  in  the  piedmont  blues  music  they  learned 
as  youths. 

John  Cephus  and  Phil  Wiggins:  Dog  Days  of  August  (Flying  Fish  394). 

“Though  [its]  imminent  demise  has  long  been  predicted,  the  Piedmont 
blues  continues  to  cross  new  creative  boundaries  in  areas  across  the 
southeast.  Currently  at  the  forefront  of  this  activity  are  the  guitar/ 
harmonica  duo  of  John  Cephas  and  Phil  Wiggins,  a Washington,  D.C. 
ensemble  whose  exuberant  performances  convey  all  the  excitement 
that  must  have  characterized  this  music  in  its  1930s  heyday.” 


B.  Worksongs 

The  Menhaden  Chanteymen:  Won’t  You  Help  Me  To  Raise  ’Em 
(Global  Village  Music  220). 

This  recording  documents  the  worksongs  sung  by  African  American 
menhaden  fishermen  who  worked  out  of  ports  in  coastal  North  Caro- 
lina. The  twelve  pieces  on  this  cassette  are  net-pulling  songs  recreated 
by  a group  of  retired  fishermen.  Their  repertory  draws  on  sacred  song, 
blues,  string  music,  and  other  worksong  traditions. 

Virginia  Traditions:  Virginia  Worksongs  (Blue  Ridge  Institute  Records 
007) 


“When  Africans,  and  later  their  American  descendants,  pooled  then- 
labor  to  accomplish  a common  task — be  it  chopping  trees  or  hauling  in 
bulging  nets  of  fish — they  would  accompany  their  work  with  song.  If 
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the  job  called  for  coordinated  exertion,  laborers  would  intone  measured 
chants  to  set  a working  pace;  if  no  such  joint  effort  [were]  required,  they 
would  sing  simply  to  chase  away  the  tedium. ...  As  the  African 
American  worksong  tradition  dates  back  to  Africans’  arrival  on  these 
shores,  these  selections  illustrate  an  important  realm  of  the  antebellum 
black  soundscape.” 


C.  Spirituals,  Hymns,  Sanctified  Song,  and  Gospel 

A Cappella  Gospel  Singing  (Folklyric  9045) 

“[T]his  album  focuses  on  the  primarily  male  tradition  of  unaccompanied 
quartet  song,  presenting  a range  of  numbers  performed  in  the  close 
harmony  style  that  characterized  quartet  gospel  in  the  1 930s  and  1 940s. 
Included  in  this  excellent  compilation  are  two  North  Carolina  en- 
sembles— Mitchell’s  Christian  Singers  of  Kinston  and  the  Bright  Moon 
Quartet  of  Durham.” 

The  Badgett  Sisters:  The  Voice  That  Refused  to  Die  (Global  Village 
C222)  and  Just  a little  While  to  Stay  Here  (Global  Village  C214). 

Both  of  these  recordings  feature  sacred  songs,  including  spirituals, 
hymns,  jubilee  and  gospel  music,  harmonized  by  these  sisters  from 
Caswell  County.  As  was  the  case  in  the  older  quartet  tradition  of  which 
they  are  a part,  the  Badgetts  stress  precise  harmony  rather  than  the 
dramatic  emotional  presentation  heard  in  the  vocal  styles  of  modem 
gospel  performers. 

Reverend  Gary  Davis  1935-1949  (Yazoo  L-1023). 

Gary  Davis  was  a virtuoso  guitarist  and  powerful  singer  who  was 
considered  a master  musician  by  those  players  connected  with  the 
Durham  blues  scene  in  the  1930s  and  ’40s.  Although  he  played  blues, 
he  preferred  to  play  sacred  music.  This  recording  reissues  the  first 
recordings  that  this  blind  guitarist  made  and  features  his  intense, 
shouting  vocal  style  backed  up  by  some  astounding  fmger-picked  guitar 
playing. 

The  recordings  listed  above  can  be  ordered  from: 

The  North  Carolina  Folklife  Institute 
c/o  The  North  Carolina  Arts  Council 
Dept,  of  Cultural  Resources 
Raleigh,  NC  27601-2807 
Phone:  (919)  733-7897 
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Selected  Bibliography 


The  works  below  provide  additional  reading  on  African  American 
traditional  culture.  They  include  fiction,  autobiography,  and  publica- 
tions giving  advice  on  folklore  study  in  the  schools  or  using  folklife  to 
support  academic  activities. 

Fiction 

Bragg,  Linda  Brown.  Rainbow  Roun  Mah  Shoulder.  Chapel  Hill:  Carolina 
Wren  Press,  1984. 

This  book  chronicles  the  life  of  a black  woman  in  North  Carolina  during 
the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  Bragg’s  work  is  valuable  for  the 
way  that  it  presents  African  American  culture  and  history  through  a 
woman’s  perspective. 

Hurston,  Zora  Neale.  Mules  and  Men.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott,  1935 
(Reprinted  by  Indiana  UP,  1963). 

Hurston’s  novel  recounts  her  collecting  experiences  in  and  around  her 
hometown  of  Eatonville,  Florida.  Included  in  her  work  are  descriptions 
of  African  American  traditional  folk  materials , inc  luding  dozens  of  tale 
texts,  ritual  procedures,  proverbs,  sermons,  jokes,  rhymes,  street  cries, 
song  tunes,  and  texts. 

Lincoln,  Eric  C.  The  Avenue,  Clayton  City.  New  York:  Morrow,  1988. 

Lincoln’s  novel  reveals  much  about  black  culture  in  a segregated,  small 
Southern  town  of  fifty  years  ago. 


Murray,  Albert.  Train  Whistle  Guitar.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1974. 

The  setting  for  this  novel  is  Gasoline  Point,  Alabama,  a region  that  the 
author  calls  “the  territory  of  the  blues.”  The  time  is  the  1920s,  when  two 
boys  are  growing  from  adolescence  into  adulthood.  This  work,  which 
garnered  a Lilian  Smith  Book  A ward,  draws  heavily  on  black  traditional 
culture  of  the  period  for  context. 


Autobiography 

Angelou,  Maya.  I Know  Why  The  Caged  Bird  Sings.  New  York:  Random 
House,  1970. 

Novelist,  poet,  and  scholar  Angelou  tells  the  bittersweet  story  ofher  life 
growing  up  in  the  South  prior  to  World  War  II.  James  Baldwin  has 
described  this  work  as  “a  Biblical  study  of  life  in  the  midst  of  death.” 
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Murray,  Pauli.  Proud  Shoes.  Spartanburg,  SC:  The  Reprint  Co.,  1973,  1956. 

A warm  personal  memoir  from  a woman  who  became  a noted  attorney, 
educator,  minister,  civil  rights  activist,  and  founder  of  the  National 
Organization  for  Women.  This  autobiography  focuses  on  the  strong 
traditional  ties  of  family,  religion,  and  community  that  Dr.  Murray  was 
exposed  to  while  growing  up  in  Durham  before  World  War  1. 

Publications  on  Folklife 

Baldwin,  Karen,  Anne  Kimzey,  and  Keith  Stallings,  comps.  Folk  Arts  & 
Folklife  in  and  around  Pitt  County.  Greenville,  NC:  East  Carolina 
University  Folklore  Archive,  1990. 

This  handbook  and  resource  guide  for  educators  includes  informative 
essays  by  folklorists  and  historians  and  features  profiles  of  more  than 
twenty  Pitt  County  residents  whose  traditional  arts,  practices,  beliefs, 
and  occupations  are  representative  of  folklife  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 

Bartis,  Peter,  ed.  Folklife  and  Fieldwork.  Washington  DC:  American  Folklife 
Center,  Library  of  Congress,  1990. 

The  American  Folklife  Center  prepared  this  manual  to  serve  the  needs 
of  folklorists,  community  scholars,  and  student  collectors.  In  it  the 
fundamentals  of  sound  recording,  still  photography,  and  video  docu- 
mentation are  covered.  It  is  available  free  from  the  American  Folklife 
Center,  Washington,  DC  20540-8100. 

, and  Paddy  Bowman,  comp.  A Teacher ’s  Guide  to  Folklife  Resources  for 

K-12  Classrooms.  Publications  of  the  American  Folklife  Center,  No. 
19.  Washington:  American  Folklife  Center,  1994. 

This  36-page  booklet  presents  an  introduction  on  incorporating  folklife 
and  community  culture  into  curricula;  an  excellent  list  of  books,  kits, 
study  guides,  and  videos;  a suggested  readings  list;  and  the  addresses, 
phone  and  fax  numbers  of  agencies  supporting  folklife  study.  Single 
copies  are  available  free  from  the  American  Folklife  Center,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20540-8100. 

Bastin,  Bruce.  Red  River  Blues:  The  Blues  Tradition  in  the  Southeast. 
Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1986. 

Red  River  Blues  is  a history  of  blues  in  the  Southeast.  This  work  begins 
by  discussing  African  Americanmusic  that  pre-dates  the  blues  and  then 
chronicles  the  emergence  of  the  piedmont  blues.  Emphasis  is  on 
important  geographical  areas  and  influential  artists.  Although  the 
approach  is  comprehensive,  the  text  is  heavy  on  names  and  recording 
dates  and  lighter  on  analysis. 
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Ferris,  William,  ed.  Afro-American  Folk  Art  and  Crafts.  Jackson,  MS: 
University  Press  of  Mississippi,  1983. 

This  book  combines  scholarly  studies  of  African  American  folk  art 
with  biographies  of  black  folk  artists  from  across  the  South.  Traditions 
examined  include  quilt  and  basket  making,  architecture,  and  banjo 
playing.  Some  chapters  include  interviews  with  the  artists. 

Folklife  in  Education:  A Guide  for  North  Carolina  Teachers.  Raleigh:  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1989. 

This  sourcebook  for  teaching  folklife  in  the  public  schools  was  com- 
piled by  Wandra  Polk,  former  Folk  Arts  Specialist  for  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  Included  in  this  guide  are  essays  on  folklife  in 
education,  suggested  curriculum  activities  for  grades  K-3,  and  a 
bibliography. 

Heilbut,  Anthony.  The  Gospel  Sound.  New  York:  Limelight  Editions,  1985 
[1971], 

In  The  Gospel  Sound,  Heilbut  surveys  the  rich  history  of  African 
American  gospel  singing  in  America  during  the  twentieth  century.  The 
lives  and  careers  of  singers  such  as  Mahalia  Jackson  and  Shirley  Caesar, 
as  well  as  lesser-known  but  influential  figures  such  as  Sallie  Martin  and 
the  Dixie  Hummingbirds,  are  covered  in  this  work. 

Ives,  Edward  D.  The  Tape-Recorded  Interview:  A Manual for  Field  Workers 
in  Folklore  and  Oral  History.  Knoxville:  University  of  Tennessee 
Press,  1980. 

Ives’s  work  concentrates  onhow  to  use  recording  equipment  as  well  as 
how  to  organize  and  conduct  interviews  to  achieve  the  best  results. 
Questions  to  ask,  how  to  position  a microphone,  what  to  include  in 
release  forms,  and  how  to  best  organize  collected  material  are  among 
the  topics  covered.  Useful  for  beginners  or  old  hands.  A video  by  Ives 
is  also  available  to  accompany  his  book. 

MacDowell,  Marsha,  ed.  Folk  Arts  in  Education:  A Resource  Handbook.  East 
Lansing:  Michigan  State  University  Museum,  1987. 

This  sourcebook  and  guide  for  teaching  folklore  includes  reports  from 
educators,  a state  by  state  listing  of  resources,  bibliography,  glossary, 
and  sample  materials. 

Palmer,  Robert.  Deep  Blues.  New  York:  Penguin  Books,  1982. 

Deep  Blues  is  a fascinating  look  at  the  history  ofthe  Delta  blues.  Palmer 
starts  with  the  roots  of  the  music  in  the  Deep  South  and  traces  its 
migration  to  northern  cities  like  Chicago.  The  lives  of  many  ofthe  most 
influential  Delta  bluesmen,  such  as  Robert  Johnson,  Sonny  Boy 
Williamson,  Muddy  Waters,  and  John  Lee  Hooker  are  given  attention 
in  this  work. 
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Southern,  Eileen.  The  Music  of  Black  Americans:  A History.  New  York: 
W.W.  Norton,  1983  [1971], 

The  first  half  of  Southern’s  work  surveys  the  musical  history'  of  African 
Americans  prior  to  the  twentieth  century.  The  entire  range  of  musical 
activity  in  the  realms  of  both  sacred  and  secular  music  are  examined, 
including  spirituals,  minstrelsy,  and  fiddle  and  banjo  music. 

Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  [special  issue  on  folklife]  31.1  (Fall  1991). 
Published  by  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 

This  issue  focuses  on  the  traditions  of  representative  communities 
across  North  Carolina:  families,  ethnic  groups,  occupational  groups, 
and  age  groups.  Contents  include  articles  on  Native  Americans,  Hmong 
and  Hispanic  immigrants,  N.C.  Folk  Heritage  Award  recipients,  and 
menhaden  chantey  singers,  as  well  as  topics  such  as  gravestones,  rag 
rugs,  college  slang,  and  UNC’s  Southern  Folklife  Collection. 

Teacher  Handbook,  Folk  Arts,  Grades  K- 12:  Competency-Based  Curricu- 
lum. Raleigh:  Division  of  Arts  Education,  N.C.  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  1985. 

The  folklife  curriculum  is  an  optional  fifth  program  area  in  the  arts 
education  component  of  the  Teacher  Handbook  for  a competency- 
based  curriculum.  This  handbook,  available  to  all  public  school  teach- 
ers in  the  state,  describes  the  state ’s  folklife-in-education  program  with 
goals,  competencies,  and  measures  for  grade  levels  K-12. 

Vlach,  John  Michael.  The  Afro-American  Tradition  in  Decorative  Arts. 
Athens,  GA:  Brown  Thrasher  Books,  University  of  Georgia  Press, 
1990. 

Vlach’s  investigation  of  ironworks,  quilts,  and  grave  decorations 
re  veals  much  about  African  American  culture  in  the  South.  He  sprinkles 
his  study  with  quotes  from  the  artists  he  studies,  allowing  their 
personalities  to  be  seen  by  the  reader. 

Wilson,  Emily  Herring.  Hope  and  Dignity.  Philadelphia:  Temple  University 
Press,  1983. 

This  work  celebrates  the  lives  and  achievements  of  older  black  women 
living  in  North  Carolina  today.  The  book  includes  a chapter  on 
traditional  musicians  Etta  Baker,  Cora  Phillips,  and  Babe  Reid,  accom- 
panied by  some  outstanding  photographs. 
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Selected  Films  and  Videos 

A number  of  films  and  videos  have  been  produced  about  folk  music 
traditions  in  the  South.  Some  of  the  best  of  these  include  information 
about  musicians’  lives,  the  places  where  the  music  is  heard,  its  meaning 
for  the  performers  and  their  communities,  and  the  history  of  the 
tradition.  Documentaries  that  address  these  issues  and  present  folk 
music  in  the  context  of  African  American  traditional  culture  include 
the  following: 

A Singing  Stream.  57  min.  16mm  & videotape,  color.  1986. 

Producers:  Tom  Davenport  and  the  Curriculum  in  Folklore  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Distributor:  Davenport  Films,  Rt.  1 , Box 
527,  Delaplane,  VA  22025. 

A Singing  Stream  documents  black  gospel  music  and  twentieth  century 
African  American  history  in  North  Carolina  as  experienced  by  a rural 
black  family  in  Granville  County.  Through  interviews  and  stories, 
scenes  from  daily  life,  family  reunions,  gospel  concerts,  and  church 
services,  the  film  traces  the  history  of  the  Landis  family  over  the 
lifetime  of  its  oldest  surviving  member,  family  matriarch  Bertha  M. 
Landis.  A special  resource  for  educators  is  the  Winter-Spring  1989 
publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal,  which  provides 
background  and  commentary  on  the  film  by  its  makers  and  includes  a 
transcription  of  the  script. 

Born  for  Hard  Luck.  30  min.  16mm  & videotape,  b&w.  1976. 

Producers:  Tom  Davenport  and  the  Curriculum  in  Folklore  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Distributor:  Davenport  Films,  Rt.  1 , Box 
527,  Delaplane,  VA  22025. 

An  excellent  portrait  of  blues  harmonica  player  and  medicine  show 
performer  Arthur  “Peg  Leg  Sam”  Jackson,  featuring  muscial  perfor- 
mances, tales,  buck  dances,  and  rare  footage  of  an  actual  medicine  show 
at  the  Chatham  County  Fair  in  Pittsboro,  North  Carolina,  in  1972.  Most 
of  the  film  was  made  in  Jackson’s  home  community  of  Union,  South 
Carolina.  Study  materials  and  transcription  of  the  script  from  the  film 
are  available  from  the  Curriculum  in  Folklore  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 

Step  It  Up  and  Go.  58  min.  videotape.  1988. 

Producer:  UNC  Center  For  Public  Television  Available  through  N.C. 
State  Library,  Raleigh. 

This  documentary  examines  North  Carolina’s  blues  tradition  through 
the  lives  and  performances  of  contemporary  musicians  who  grew  up  in 
the  early  decades  of  this  century,  a time  when  the  blues  idiom  enjoyed 
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its  greatest  popularity  in  African  American  communities.  In  addition  to 
showcasing  blues  musicians  such  as  Thomas  Burt,  Algia  Mae  Hinton, 
and  “Guitar  Slim”  Stephens,  Step  It  Up  And  Go  features  performances 
by  musicians  whose  playing  styles  pre-date  the  blues,  including  fiddle 
and  banjo  players  Joe  and  Odell  Thompson  and  guitarist  Cora  Phillips. 
Glenn  Hinson,  producer  of  Eight-Hand  Sets  and  Holy  Steps,  served  as 
primary  consultant  for  the  video. 
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Hinson,  Glenn.  Liner  notes  to  Eight-Hand  Sets  and  Holy  Steps.  33  1/2  rpm 
record.  Raleigh:  N.C.  Museum  of  History,  [n.d.]. 
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Six-unit  set  of  materials 
on  historic  architecture 
in  North  Carolina 

Designed  for  8th-grade 
classes  in  state  history 

Based  on  Catherine 
Bisher’s  award-winning 
North  Carolina 
Architecture 


North  CarolinaArchitecture:  Heritage  Education  Program, 
a six-unit  set  of  teaching  materials  about  North  Carolina’s 
historic  buildings,  provides  an  exciting  format  for  teaching 
our  state’s  history.  The  materials,  written  by  Maurie  Van 
Buren  and  Jacqueline  Boykin,  make  study  come  alive  by 
relating  history  to  buildings  which  can  be  found  in  every 
county  of  our  state.  Each  class  set  contains  1 20  slides,  scripts 
with  highlighted  vocabulary  words,  and  suggestions  for 
study  activities. 

With  these  materials,  teachers  can  customize  their  state 
history  curriculum  using  architectural  examples  from  North 
Carolina  buildings  still  standing  today.  Program  units  are 
coordinated  with  Department  of  Public  Instruction  goals  and 
objectives. 

Pilot  classes  using  these  materials  have  been  very  successful, 
and  the  Humanities  Extension  Program  of  N.C.  State  Uni- 
versity has  instituted  a series  of  training  workshops  for 
teachers  adopting  this  heritage  education  program. 


North  CarolinaArchitecture: 
Heritage  Education  Program 

Preservation/NC 
P.O.  Box  27644 
Raleigh,  NC  27611 


Six-unit  kit,  $110. 
With  copy  of 
Catherine  Bisher’s 
North  Carolina 
Architecture,  $150. 
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